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“Not once or twice in our fair Island story, the path of Duty was the way to Glory.”—TZennyson, 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
THE LAND OF BEAUTY, VIRTUE, VALOUR, TRUTH. Oh! who would not fight for such a Land! 


y FRANK DADD. FOLLOW THE DRUM. Copyright in the Possession of J. C. Eno, 
In Sad Times, or Glad Times, and all Times, take 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Health-Giving— Refreshing—Invigorating. Known and Sold throughout the World. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. 


Loose Boxes from 
£7 15s. Od. each 
Yj m Carriage Paid. 
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Timber for use in 
our Buildings. 
& UJ BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 
Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. J. T. HOBSON Be Co., 


In making, use less quantity, it being so MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTARLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &C. 
muchstronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. ESTIMATES FREE : 
BEDFORD. 


Established 70 Years. 
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From Liverpool to La Rocue.ie-PaLiice for 


RIVIERA PACIFIC. LINE 


_ Moderate Fares. Motor Cars Carried. Cycles Free. 
Special facilities for reception of Cars by Government officials at 
La 


MOROCCO, } CIRCULAR CRUISES FROM LONDON, 
Canary Is., & Madeira 23 days, £18. 


West Indies, Panama Canal 


BRITISH GUIANA, COLOMBIA, & PACIFIC PORTS. 


Sailings from London every alternative Wednesday. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, LONDON: 18, Moorgate St., or 32, Cockspur St, 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, LIVERPOOL: 31, James Street. 
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IN THE PADDOCK AT LINCOLN 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THE Curiosity is, of course, 
FLAT-RACING extreme as to what is 
SEASON going to happen during 
the Flat-racing season due 

to begin at Lincoln on the 22nd of this 
month. ’Cross country sport has been 
continued very much in normal fashion, 
despite the war, ; indeed it is astonishing 
that, having regard to the number of 
men who have been away at the front 
and who would certainly have gone 
racing had they remained in England, 
courses should have been frequented to 
the extent we have found. At Sandown 
the other day I asked Mr. Hwfa Williams 
a question as to the receipts, and was 
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told that they were not quite up to the 
total of the corresponding meeting in the 
previous year, which, however, had been 
exceptionally good, but that there was 
no falling off in comparison with 1913. 
Herein is evidence of the popularity 
of the sport; for if to those who 
were present is added the number of 
those who certainly would have been, 
but that they were engaged in a worthier 
occupation, that of rescuing the world 
from the domination of barbarians, it 
can only be assumed that winter racing 
this season would have proved more 
attractive than ever. 

The deduction to be drawn from the 
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above is that flat racing does not seem 
likely to languish—I need not repeat 
what was said in these pages a month 
ago as to the constitution of a race-going 
crowd: I think it may be accepted as a 
fact that the Turf has kept in England 
very few men whose duty called them 
to the defence of their country; those 
who are beyond military age, who are 
occupied in Home Defence, or who for 
some reason cannot be spared from 
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perhaps nothing approaching to one; 
but there are many who should worthily 
sustain the reputation of the British 
thoroughbred, and there is one comfort- 
ing reflection: the banking accounts of 
most men are at present sadly restricted, 
the insane ambition of the Kaiser and 
his subordinate War Lords is costing us 
all a great deal of money, but the 
leading owners of racehorses are so well 
supplied with this commodity that few 


CHEERFUL 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


England, with nearly always a strong con- 
tingent of soldiers on leave, constitute 
a multitude from whom race-goers can 
be drawn without weakening our lines 
of—I was about to say defence, but it 
may be offence by the time this number 
of the magazine is published, or very 
soon afterwards ! 

In other respects the season begins 
with a promising outlook. Apparently 
we have no great horse in training, 


of them need be frightened at the pros- 
pect of their training bills and incidental 
expenses, apart from the circumstance 
that it may pay best in the long run to 
keep things going. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered that 
a certain proportion of owners, though a 
minority, contrive to make racing pay. 
Some few, especially those who are 
fortunate in the possession of a leading 
sire, make it pay extremely well, though 
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it is to be feared that for some years to 
come profits in this respect may be 
diminished. This is, however, not 
certain; a revival may not be far 
distant, and the stock of horses will 
sorely need replenishing. Racing is so 
firmly established in France, and the 
recuperative powers of that country are so 
extraordinary, that it may be anticipated 
before very long things will be proceeding 
there much as usual. This cannot be 
expected in Germany. There, doubt- 
less, a lasting check will have been 
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as to that, only a few days before the 
present time of writing I received the 
usual request for my subscription to the 
Iron Stand, and I imagine this would 
not have been sent unless the Stand 
was to be available ? 

To many of us it must be a somewhat 
melancholy beginning at Lincoln, for 
familiar faces will be lacking. There will 
be many gaps which cannot be filled, and 
making the best of things must prove a 
sad business, though still we can do no 
more than try to make the best of them ! 
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administered. How anxious the authori- 
ties in France are about the horse supply 
appears from their having refused Mr. 
Sydney Platt permission to send Clitias 
over to run for the Liverpool, notwith- 
standing that he offered a written 
guarantee to return the horse immediately 
after the race. Our own prospects, I am 
inclined to consider, are decidedly hope- 
ful. A rumour has been abroad that 
there might be no Ascot this year, but 


FRIAR MARCUS’ Much is being written 
AND THE in the sporting and 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS other papers just now 
about the Spring 

Handicaps, interesting enough in their 
way to those whose concern with racing 
is chiefly confined to discovery of likely 
animals on whom to bet; but a more 
important matter is what the crop of 
two-year-olds may produce and how the 
classic candidates will turn out ? Chief 
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question of all is “‘ What will win the 
Derby ?”’ and there is at least sound 
reason for centring hopes on the King’s 
colt Friar Marcus. Among the 431 
entries for the Epsom classic were no 
fewer than eight belonging to His 
Majesty, and of these it may be that 
Jungle Cock, the son of Sundridge and 
Guinea Hen, will turn out well—at least 
I know that when he was sent to 
Kempton Park to run for the Imperial 
Produce Plate in October Richard Marsh 
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brought him to the front in all the five 
races in which he took part last season. 
If there were any betting on the race, 
as in former years there used to be many 
months—almost if not quite a year— 
before its occurrence, he would doubtless 
be favourite. I have seen it stated that 


‘when this son of Cicero and Prim Nun 


beat Lord Cadogan’s Redfern by three- 
parts of a length in the Middle Park 
Plate the latter was not at his best. 
For this assertion I believe there is no 


BLOODSTONE, WITH F. LYALL UP 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


entertained a good opinion of him. In 
consequence of the state of the ground 
it was considered undesirable to start the 
colt: Lord Marcus Beresford came to 
this decision, and I am inclined to think 
that the trainer was a little disappointed. 

It is, however, in all likelihood on 
Friar Marcus that the hopes of the stable 
will depend. He has wintered in all 
respects well, has grown in the right 
way, and retains the action which 


warrant. 


Redfern was an even money 
favourite—Friar Marcus standing at 2 
to 1—and in these days when practically 
there are no stable secrets, at any rate 
about the best horses in the leading 


establishments, the betting may be 
accepted as proof of authorative opinion. 
Most men thought that Redfern would 
win, among those who did not think so 
was Lord Marcus Beresford who just 
before the race expressed to me his 
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confident belief in the impending victory 
of Friar Marcus. 

There is reason to think that the 
King’s colt was never quite at his best 
during the autumn, notwithstanding that 
he was never beaten. He had been 
hurried in his preparation, put into strong 
work shortly after his recovery from a 
cough, for the Prince of Wales’ Stakes 
at the Duke of Richmond’s meeting. A 
prize worth {2,800 was not to be 
neglected ; and it is more than probable 
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last appearance, at the end of June, and 
in fact must be regarded as under 
suspicion. If Lord Marcus Beresford is 
correct in his judgment, the King’s colt 
should beat Redfern again, and this 
suggests that he should also beat Colonel 
Hall Walker’s Let Fly, the best of the 
twelve which that gentleman put into 
the Derby. The Duke of Westminster’s 
Manxman doubtless comes into the con- 
sideration, for a little improvement 


would bring him into the front, rank, 


AXLE PIN 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


that he would have been better during 
the ensuing months if it had been 
possible to allow him longer time to 
recover from his illness. Nothing definite 
is known about Mr. A. F. Basset’s 
Roseland, estimated by Mr. T. F. 
Dawkins, the official handicapper, as the 
most dangerous rival of Friar Marcus 
and as nearly as possible his equal. 
Roseland missed several valuable engage- 
ments after winning the July Stakes, his 


seeing that Friar Marcus only beat him 


by a length and a quarter in the Middle 
Park Plate; but it may be that Mr. 
Hulton’s Torloisk will turn out to} be 
the most formidable opponent of what 
may be called the present presumptive 
favourite. At the same time Mr. G. H. 
Williamson’s King Priam and Mr. S. B. 
Joel’s Pommern may have fair chances. 
There is a disposition to talk about the 
latter. Three-year-old fillies so often 
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prove to have lost their form that it can 
scarcely be profitable to discuss them 
until it has been ascertained how they 
have been progressing. As for the 


two-year-olds, several of the King’s do 

certainly appear to be beyond all 

question promising, among them Sir 

Dighton, General Probyn,and Spey Pearl. 
* * * * * 


THE The pictures I have selected 
PICTURES begin with a view of the 
Lincoln Paddock on the open- 

ing day of the season, a scene which will 
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was home-bred. Vedas, successful in 
1904 at Lincoln, followed on by winning 
the Two Thousand, but of late years 
Brocklesby winners have seldom been of 
much account, though Lord Villiers’ 
Security last year did better than most, 
winning five of her races after her first 
victory and being placed in all the other 
three. 

Pictures of all last season’s prominent 
two-year-olds have been already pub- 
lished, and most of the other illustrations 
this month are of well-known jumpers, 


VALENTINE MAHER 


Photograph by W. 


doubtless be closely reproduced. It is 
always possible if not probable that a 
good two-year-old may be discovered 
thus early. Subsequent classic winners 
have won the Brocklesby Stakes, Donovan 
in 1887 and Semolina the following year 
—the latter a lucky filly, so to speak, 
for she was inferior to her stable com- 
panion, Memoir, though the Duke of 
Portland declared to win with Semolina, 
jeaning to her for the reason that she 
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though a flat-racer here portrayed is 
the much-discussed Cheerful, whose 
friends hope that he will make up : for 
past disappointments. The handsome 
Cigar now comes into both categories, 
flat racer and jumper. His principal 
achievement under Jockey Club Rules 
was to run Lord Derby’s Stedfast to a 
head for the Champion Stakes at New- 
market, and he cantered away from a 
useful field of hurdlers at Kempton Park 
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in January. One of the prominent 
‘chasers of the last few years is Mr. 
Bower Ismay’s Bloodstone, second to 
the famous Jerry M. for the Grand 
National of 1912. He is at present 
thirteen years old and cannot be as good 
as he was, but I have thought it well to 
present a record of him. It is only 


during the last two or three years that 
Lord Derby’s black jacket, white cap, 
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shown, for it struck me as a particularly 
spirited picture, and for the same reason 
I have given Rory O’More landing over 
the water, ridden by his owner, Mr. 
Whitaker, followed by Thowl Pin and 
Couvrefeu IT. 
* * * * * 
A FEW Not much space can be devoted 
BOOKS to reviews of books, and I have 
found no opportunity hitherto 


THOWL PIN 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


has been seen in races under National 
Hunt rules. Axle Pin distinguished 
himself by running third for the Liver- 
pool, and here, too, is Valentine Maher, 
who is doing good service in the colours. 
Mr. F. Bibby’s Thowl Pin, a typical 
‘chaser who may do better than he has 
done hitherto, though his performances 
include a victory at Aintree, is illustrated. 
The start for last year’s National is 


of dealing with the late Captain Aymer 
Maxwell’s ‘‘ Pheasants and Covert 
Shooting” (A. and C. Black), a work 
much too good to be neglected, and 
admirably illustrated, as specimens of 
the pictures here given will show. 
Captain Maxwell is unhappily a victim 
of the war, and I was anxious to pay 
this humble tribute to his valuable 
work in the service of sport. 
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THE START FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL, 1914 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


THE WATER JUMP, GRAND NATIONAL, 1914 
RORY O’MORE LANDING, THOWL PIN AND COUVREFEU II. JUST OVER THE JUMP 


Photograph ty W. A. Rouch 
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There is one item of knowledge for 


which the reader will search in vain, 


a detail about which we all feel a 


curiosity destined, it seems, to remain 
unsatisfied : when and by whom was the 


years old.” If this is indefinite, however, 
it may be assumed that no more accurate 
information is obtainable. This was, of 
course, the “common pheasant ’”’: the 
now still more common ring - necked 


THE REEVES PHEASANT 


Reproduced from the coloured illustration in ‘‘ Pheasants and Covert Shooting,” by Captain Aymer Maxwell, 
published by 4dam and Charles Black 


pheasant first brought to Great Britain ? 
We are merely told that the bird “ was 
introduced into these islands by persons 
unknown, Phcenician, Roman, or Saxon, 
before the Christian era was a thousand 


variety (Torquatus) was brought from 
Southern China at the end of the 18th 
century, and Bewick, writing in 1795, 
made one of his few mistakes when 
expressing a belief that it would soon 
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disappear. Specimens had been turned 
down by the Duke of Northumberland, 
near Alnwick, and the famous naturalist 
wrote, “it is much to be regretted that 
this beautiful bird is likely soon to be 
destroyed by those who pursue every 
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reproduced, was brought to England in 
1831 by Mr. Reeves, a China merchant, 
and the Japanese in 1840. 

It is less than a century, Captain 
Aymer Maxwell told us, since the prac- 
tice of rearing pheasants became at all 


DUCK OVER THE HIGH TREES 


Reproduced from the coloured illustration in Pheasants and by Captain Aymer *Maxwell, 
published by Adam and Charles B 


species of game with an assurance and 
indiscriminating rapacity.” The bird 
proved tougher than Bewick anticipated. 
The Reeves, or fan-tailed pheasant, here 


well known in this country. But wild 
pheasants throve far better than might 
have been imagined. At Gorhambury, 
St. Albans, within thirty miles of London, 
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Lord Verulam and his guests were, and 
possibly are, accustomed to shoot from 
1,400 to 2,000 head. The author, having 
enjoyed an excellent day’s sport, was 
surprised to learn that no birds were 
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of bringing birds to the gun, may be 
studied with the greatest advantage. 
Few parts of the world are really less 
known than Kashmir, and those who 
care to gain an acquaintance with the 


‘‘ THERE’S MANY A SLIP” 


Reproduced from the coloured illustration in ‘ Pheasants and Covert Shooting,” by Captain Aymer Maxwell, 
publisked by Adam and Charles Black 


reared on the estate. Captain Aymer 
Maxwell was, of course, a practical sports- 
man, andall he had to say about breeding, 
care of the produce, and the best methods 


country may be referred to “ Thirty 
Years in Kashmir,” by Mr. Arthur Neve, 
F.R.C.S.E. (Edward Arnold). The author 
had a desire to undertake missionary 
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work in Africa, the land of Livingstone, 
but the Church Missionary Society was 
at the time seeking a _ representative 
in Asia, and thither Mr. Neve went. He 
started in 1882 and laboured there for 
the period indicated in the title. Journeys 
have usually to be performed on horse- 
back, that is to say pony-back, but at 
times Mr. Neve, as the illustration shows, 
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are concerned, Mr. Neve has practically 
nothing to say of sport, but the curious 
country and its inhabitants are well 
described. Another picture exhibits the 
strange architecture of Kashmir. 

“The Image of War: a Sporting 
Autobiography,” by “ Snaffle (William 
Blackwood). As an all-round sportsman 
there can be few who have had the 


THE AUTHOR RIDING A YAK AT THE KHARDONG PASS 
From “‘ Thirty Years in Kashmir,’ by Arthur Neve, published by Edward Arnold 


adopted a different sort of steed. These 
creatures do far better than might have 
been supposed, and the author, who once 
provided a friend with a mount on a 
sturdy zho, or hybrid yak, speaks of 
the surprise and satisfaction which the 
stranger felt at the way he was carried 
over “bad bouldery portions of the 
road.’’ Unfortunately, so far as readers 


varied experiences of the personage who 
writes—occasionally in these pages— 
under the title of ‘‘ Snaffle,’ and he 
possesses furthermore the gift of 
describing these experiences in particu- 
larly graphic and effective fashion—as 
readers of this magazine are indeed 
aware. Quoting Whyte Melville, the 
author admits that the best of his fun 
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he owes to the horse and the hound. He 
has hunted with the Pytchley and other 
English foxhounds, with the Devon and 
Somerset he has pursued the wild deer, 
he is familiar with Irish and Indian packs, 
and has been out with the Calpe. 


But 
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ibex in half-a-dozen places, moufflon in 
Cyprus, and shark in the Mauritius—not, 
this last, a business which would appeal 
to many people, for as a start a wretched 
dog is thrown into the water and a bullet 
put through him so that his blood attracts 


KASHMIR ARCHITECTURE: 


RAJAH’S HOUSE AT SHIGAR 


From * Thirty Years in Kashmir,” by Arthur Neve, published by Edward Arnold 


much of his sport has been on foot. The 
opening chapter is entitled ‘In the 
Jungle,” its scene being Ceylon ; he has 
shot buck in the Mairwarra country, 
blue bull in India, roe in the Balkans, 


the fish. That chapter indeed might have 
been omitted, but for the rest the book 
is one which must make the’ strongest 
appeal to all who share “ Snaffle’s”’ 
tastes. 
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“JT NIBBLE THEM,” SAID GEN. JOFFRE 


BY OWEN MOORE 


He gave his name as Maple. To his 
intimate associates he answered to 
“ Taxi.” How this was evolved from 
David Maple there are no accessible 
records to show. Possibly it had to do 
with the disappearance of a Stepney 
wheel from a cab which stood outside 
the George and Dragon. That hostelry 
is situated in the Chiswick High Street ; 
and the driver partook of refreshment 
therein. 

In any case Maple answered the 
charge. He was considerably flustered 
when in the witness box, gazed round 
the court anxiously, and ignored the 
venturous members of his gang who had 
there assembled. In the kindness of 
their hearts they intended to shout a 
parting word of encouragement should 
the adventure have a_ disastrous 
termination. 

The driver was voluble and vindictive. 
“Tf ’e ain’t took it, ’e knows ’oo ’as,” 
he said, “‘ an’ it’s ’ard enough to earn a 
livin’ with a ceb now, yer honour, 
without the likes of ‘im robbin’ yer 
while yer ’as a bit of dinner.” 

“Anything to say, Maple? ” asked the 
Magistrate. 

‘““Yaas!”’ said the prisoner. ““ Lumme, 
’ow does ’e reckon I’m goin’ ter make 
use of a perishin’ Stepney ? Put on me 
Rools-Royce, I suppose ? ” 

His tone was eloquently sarcastic. 
“Was I there when yer come out ? ”’ he 
resumed, addressing the cab-driver. 

“You was.” 

long ’ad yer bin in ? ”’ 

“You are referring to the public- 
house, I take it ? ” asked the Stipendiary. 

“T am!” answered the prisoner, with 
great emphasis. 

The question was awkward for the 


cabby, as hejhad been{much longer in 
the tavern than the strict time allowed 
by law to drivers of licensed vehicles 
plying for public hire. It was the length 
of his stay, in point of fact, that had 
attracted the attention of the “lads.” 

“Not more than five minutes,” said 
the cabby, lying bravely. 

“Was I in when yer first come in ? ”’ 

“You was.” 

‘An’ yer saw me when yer come out ? ”’ 

“T did.” 

“ Then ’ow the ’ell could I ’ave pinched 
yer ceb ? ” demanded Taxi, regarding the 
man with scornful eyes, and in a 
tone suggestive of having completely 
destroyed the charge brought against 
him. 

“Anything known against this man, 
officer ? ’’ asked the Magistrate. 

“We've never ’ad ’im before, yer 
honour, but ’is associates are not of the 
best, an’ ’e ’asn’t done no work for some 
considerable period,” said the policeman, 
unctuously. 

“Yer a liar!” broke in Maple. “I 
was at a laundry fer nearly three 
months. 

“T’m going to give you the benefit 
of the doubt,” said the Magistrate. 
“You've had a very narrow escape, but 
I am averse to sending a man to prison 
for the first time. Take my advice. Cut 
your associates and get some honest 
work. If you come here again, I shall 
make an example of you. Discharged. 
Next case.”’ 

It was Maple’s first experience of the 
kind, and he was considerably shaken 
by it. A fact which did not prevent his 
selling the Stepney for ten shillings a 
couple of days later. 

Had he been asked, it is doubtful if 
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he could have given any exact details 
of his early years. His first distinct 
recollections were of a rather fat, 
harassed woman, whose fingers were 
wrinkled with continual steeping in hot 
soap and water. There was also a man 
at intervals, generally on a Saturday 
night when the woman was paid her 
wages from the laundry. They drank 
together immoderately on these occa- 
sions. She was the tenant of two rooms 
—bedroom and _ kitchen—above a 
grocer’s shop, and had been for as long 
as Maple could remember. After a few 
years the man passed from his ken 
altogether. His mother still drank to 
excess as opportunity offered. 

School did not trouble him much. The 
monotony irked, and there were times 
when he came into violent conflict with 
the authorities. At fourteen he was 


finally taken away, and his mother got 
him a job in the laundry. For three 
months he went out with the delivery 


van. Then he threw up the job, and 
lived in the unfathomed ways of the 
young street lout. 

He learned to take his half-pint like 
aman... . . And he had a slight, 
yellowish growth on his upper lip. He 
was almost unwholesomely fat, and had 
a moon face, inclined to pimplyness. 

Without regular work, he was never 
actually short of money for any incon- 
venient period. It was not that he 
definitely engaged in operations which 
might have brought him within the 
clutches of the law. Rather was it that 
he was, perhaps, a little too friendly 
with flash racecourse frequenters, and 
quite uncannily clever at card games. By 
this it is not to be taken that all his 
operations were equally innocent. 

When things were uncommonly hard 
he descended to methods that were, to 
say the least of it, questionable. There 
was the case of the nursemaid who 
carried her mistress’s purse ostenta- 
tiously during a shopping expedition, 
and afterwards strolled casually in the 
Ravenscourt Park. She selected a seat 
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and sat down. Maple approached, 
arguing heatedly with a friend. He 
raised his flashy straw hat and leered 
ingratiatingly. “‘ Would she ’ave any 
objection if me and me friend sat down 
‘ere ?” 

She assured him that the seats in the 
park were free to all so far as she could 
tell. She was fluttered and inexperienced. 
The argument continued with growing 
vehemence. It had to do with the 
relative sizes of half-sovereigns and six- 
pences, Maple appealed to the girl for 
her personal opinion, and dived into his 
pocket to produce the coins, finally to 
settle the dispute. He found that he 
was out of half-sovereigns—could the 
lady oblige for one moment? The lady 
could, and handed over the coin, a little 
anxiously, it must be admitted. 


It was, then, all the more unfortunate 
that a passing rough should make a 
snatch at the coins as they were being 
most carefully measured before her eyes. 
It was also a fact everlastingly to be 
deplored that the thief was so remarkably 
speedy. For, in spite of the howl which 
Maple gave vent to, and in spite of the 
fact that he followed the man as quickly 
as possible—he had almost caught him 
up as they disappeared through the 
gates of the park—the nursemaid lost 
her half-sovereign for good and all. 


Also, there was the somewhat question- 
able affair of the cook and the spoons— 
given that the matter of the watch be 
left out of the account altogether. From 
the only record available—that of Taxi 
himself—he first met the cook one rainy 
evening somewhere in the vicinity of 
Turnham Green church. There must 
have been a disparity of close on twenty 
years in their ages. ‘‘ She was an ole 
geezer about forty,” said Maple, when 
recounting the occurrence. 

It appeared that the lady it was who 
dispensed with the formality of an intro- 
duction. 

“ Nasty rainy evening,” she remarked, 
as she wiped his ear with the outstanding 
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rib of a umbrella. “‘ Isn't it, 
ole dear 

“ Not ’art,” said the gentleman so 
addressed. ’Ow abart it ? ”’ 

“Don’t forget as ’ow I’m allers ther 
perfec’ lady, young man. Was you 
arstin’ me ter partake of some refresh- 
ment ?”’ 

“T was,” he replied, tersely, and led 
the way into the adjacent “ Windmill.” 

The barman looked to the lady for 
payment as a matter of course, for 
Maple had frequented the establishment 
aforetime. 

“ Would you like ter do me a favour ?”’ 
she asked, when they were seated. 

“Anything—so long as yer don’t arst 
me fer money.” 

sorry for that,” she said, 
“because I was agoin’ ter arst yer fer 
the loan of a tanner.” 


“Come orf of it,” 


It was in this wise that they became 
confidential over the liquor. He accom- 


replied Taxi. 


panied her home to Sheen, and waited 
in the area until she made sure that the 


coast was clear. Then she smuggled him 
quietly into the kitchen. A bell rang 
suddenly, and she went upstairs in 
answer. A silver watch hung from a 
hook in the dresser. Taxi slipped it into 
his pocket, and displayed great eagerness 
to depart when the cook returned. 
Possibly his anxiety in this respect 
aroused her suspicion, for, half-way 
down the street, she was on his heels. 


“You've got my watch,” she accused. 
He eyed the policeman on the opposite 
corner. 
“Sant” 
this it?” 
his pocket. 
“Tt is,’ she replied, and snatched. 


“All right, narsty! Yer said yer was 
‘ard up, an’ I was goin’ ter pawn it fer 
yer an’ bring yer ther money.” 

“Yes,” she said, “ You’d pawn it all 
right an’ bring me ther money, I don’t 
think, Bah!” 


he said, hand to mouth. “ Is 
He produced the watch from 
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And Taxi, with five silver spoons and 
two forks in his pocket, said com- 
placently in his turn, “‘ Bah!” 

Up to this time he had, like a more 
famous man, merely nibbled at life. 
Continuing the parallel, the time came 
when circumstances warranted the 
taking of more active measures. The 
affair of the Stepney wheel, and the 
ensuing collision with the authorities 
shook him, as has already been remarked, 
considerably. 

Education is verily the mortar of life. 
It sticks the bricks more or less firmly 
together according to the elements that 
go to its composition. The essential 
bricks are to hand in all lives. Some 
achieve—like the precocious child— 
a monumental structure. Others succeed 
in barking tender knuckles on rough 
corners as the sum total of their efforts. 

Maple possessed no educational mortar, 
and so, when he was faced with the 
problem of fitting the bricks of his life 
together, he had no material to his hand 
whereby the gaps could be filled. But 
for this unfortunate shortage he could 
have done many things. The official 
warning that his ways of life were 
regarded with distaste by the authorities 
would merely have added a little zest 
to his adventuring. 

He could, for example, have founded 
a new religion, and have announced that 
he had obtained for his followers specially 
reduced terms from Heaven. Few would 
have lifted clamorous voices to this, 
although, as has already been said, very 
serious objections indeed were raised 
when he was suspected of being con- 
cerned with the disappearance of a 
Stepney wheel. 

Alternatively, he might have invented 
a temperance drink, and achieved wealth 
and titles by poisoning the bodies and 
brains of half the nation. Men who have 
done this haveevenattained to the owner- 
ship of newspapers, and have balanced 
the loss on the political swing with the 
gain on the inflated medicinal advertise- 
ment rate roundabout. 
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All of which is entirely beside the 
point, for he did neither the things 
mentioned, nor any others similar. 
Instead, he got married. He might have 
done worse but it is difficult to see how. 

On the day of his marriage, he 
possessed the sum of ninepence in cash. 
The lady of his choice—purely a courtesy 
title, be it noted, for possibly this abrupt 
step in his life was undertaken at her 
instigation; clay we are, and clay, 
perforce, we remain—had nearly thirty 
shillings when she had bought the ring 
and liquidated the other incidental 
expenses attendant on the actual 
ceremony. He was, at this period, aged 
twenty-one years and some odd months. 
They rented one room at a cost of 
three shillings per week. 

Married life suited him admirably. A 
hand at banker of an afternoon was his 
greatest excitement, and he led an 
amiable, if purposeless, existence. Later, 
he developed a passion for football, and 
became—at one time—a most enthusiastic 


supporter of Brentford. No man, least of 
all a sportsman, can, however, stand by 
and see a club for which one has any 
regard at all lose six matches in succes- 


sion. He transferred his affection to 
Chelsea. . . . Some few months later 
Mrs. Maple experienced an increasing 
difficulty in carrying on her duties as a 
fine ironer. The manageress of the 
laundry intimated that possibly a rest 
for a short time would be advisable 
under the circumstances. Mrs. Maple 
retailed the conversation to her husband. 
That gentleman was somewhat indignant. 

“Wot’s it got ter do with ’er?”’ he 
demanded. 

‘““That’s wot she said, any old ’ow,”’ 
replied his wife. 

‘““An’ ’ow does she think we’re goin’ 
ter goon?’ His voice was pained. 

“ You'll hav’ ter get some work, that’s 
all. See!” 

“’OQo?” asked Taxi, surprised and 
grieved. “ Me?” 

She intimated that he had grasped her 
meaning correctly. Whereupon he took 
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to pondering deeply on the amazing 
complexities of marriage. 

From this conversation it will be 
observed by the reader of even ordinary 
intelligence, that he had merely nibbled 
at the greatest problem. 

Severe financial pressure, continuing 
for over a fortnight, spurred him into 
action at last, however. His inexperience 
of the methods usually adopted in the 
search for employment proved a serious 
obstacle in his attempt to find work. One 
morning, acting on the advice of the 
postman, he formed a unit of a little 
group of men hanging around the 
entrance gates of a near-by engineering 
works. 

It was his bulk that proved the 
deciding factor in his engagement. The 
works’ foreman, who sorted out the chaff 
from the wheat of the unemployed, was 
violently addicted to the cult of socialism. 
He took an instant objection to Maple’s 
comfortable, lazy-looking sleekness, and 
his plump, dirty hands. He registered 
an inward vow to reduce the Maple 
avoirdupois by fair means or foul—the 
latter for preference. 

Taxi eyed the little pompous man with 
the waxed and spiked moustache, 
pityingly, if anything, and awaited the 
opening of hostilities. 

“What can you do?” demanded the 
foreman. 

The applicant for employment waved 
his hands soothingly in the air. ‘‘ Wot 
d’yer want doin’ ?”’ he asked. 

The foreman read Shaw habitually, 
and never left the house without a 
volume of Swedenborg in his pocket. 
He produced a hushed silence when he 
took the floor at the weekly meetings of 
the Independent Labour Party. Despite 
these advantages he was immeasurably 
inferior to Taxi when it came to a question 
of measuring wit against wit. It took him 
some little time to thoroughly appreciate 
the fact: ... 

“Ever been on a capstan ?”’ 

“Yaas,”’ said Maple, trying hard to 
think what a capstan was exactly. 
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“Drove one on me own down the 
Broadway once. »’Ow abart a job as 
general manager? Ain’t got none of 
them goin’, ’ave yer ?”’ 

“ [ll give you a start at five-pence an 
hour, and see how you go on. Come in 
to-morrow at seven o’clock, sharp.” 

One of the eyes in the fat face slowly 
closed. The prospective capstan-hand 
produced a coin from his waistcoat 
pocket, spun it in the air, caught it 
dexterously, placed it on the back of 
his left hand, eyed it gravely, and spoke 
after a solemn silence. ‘‘ Thet’s done it, 
thet ’as! I'll be there,” was the tenure 
of his speech. He turned on his heel, 
and walked down the street. The fore- 
man watched the retreating figure. . . . 

So far, the affair had possessed its 
humorous side. The tragedy came on 


the following morning when Mrs. Maple 
turned him out of bed at 5-45 a.m. 
Shortly after his entrance to the work- 
shop he was standing by a machine 


known technically as a “‘ No, 7 Herbert 
capstan,” A fitter was setting the 
various tools and stops in order that 
Maple might engage himself in what is 
known as “‘ repetition work.” A heavy 
stream of thick, evil-smelling lard-oil ran 
from a fitting which might, in other 
circumstances, have done duty for a 
wall gas-bracket. The lubricant splashed 
over the revolving work and the tools— 
some little quantity plopped out on to 
the operator—and fell into a trough 
under the machine. Taxi eyed it with 
disgust, and dodged the splashes. 

The work consisted of making small 
screwed nuts from long lengths of 
hexagon brass. Each finished nut called 
for the turning of sixteen handles and 
levers. His first attempt occupied nearly 
four minutes, and he broke the tap that 
was used for making the thread. 

He sweated profusely. “ Blime!’’ he 
said to the tool-setter, ““’Ow may of 
these bloomin’ things ’ave I ter make ? ”’ 

“ Dunno, mate,” was the reply. “ I'll 
go an’ see.” 

He walked over to the order office, and 
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returned holding a yellow card in his 
hand. “Ere yer are,” he said, pointing 
with a greasy forefinger. ‘‘ Twenty-five 
thousand.” 

“Gord ’elp us!” said Taxi, simply, 
and turned again to the levers. 

He gradually became more accustomed 
to the work, and was able, later on, to 
take things somewhat more easily. With 
the whole of his being he loathed the 
thick oil, the brass turnings, the flaring, 
sizzling arc-lamps that lit up the shop 
with a sickly, blueish glare, and the 
automatic clock on which his incomings 
and outgoings were registered with awful 
exactness. 

The foreman cursed him for that he 
got fatter instead of thinner. The 
constant splashing of the oil soaked his 
clothing and flesh, and he smelled of 
lubricant even during the week-ends. 
Possibly it acted as a flesh food. 

About this time a new interest came 
into his life. He was made an agent for 
a firm of football bookmakers, and every 
week he distributed coupons to his work- 
mates. They offered tremendous odds 
for the correct forecasting of a number 
of league matches, and he drew a 
commission on the stake-money which 
he collected and forwarded. 

As the twenty-five thousand nuts 
neared completion, he looked forward 
to a change of occupation. The job was 
finished on a Friday afternoon, and he 
made two over for luck! Then he way- 
laid the foreman and asked for further 
work. He was instructed to start on 
a second twenty-five thousand. <A 
sarcastic request for reasons gave him 
the information that he was beginning 
to get used to the job. He thought, 
regretfully of the fate of certain Belgian 
workshops during the German occupa- 
tion. And these were amongst the least 
bitter of his ruminations. 

He had some little trouble with his 
companions owing to his refusal of all 
Trades’ Union overtures. 

““T don’t want no bloomin’ club,” he 
scoffed, ‘‘ Ow abart ole Lloyd George’s 
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fourpenny touch every week? Ain't 
that good enough fer me when I’m out of 
collar?) Make me a bloomin’ three quid 
a week delegate, and I’m on.” 


‘“D’ye think as ’ow the governing 
clarses are agoin’ ter give you anythink 
as you don’t earn?” said the ancient 
Trades Union man, who was reasoning 
with him. ‘“ When ole age comes 
acreepin’ on, comrade, an’ you, has a 
member of ther workin’ clarses, ’as been 
unable ter lay by that store of funda- 
mental wealth with which “i 


“ Give us a charnst, Clarence,” pleaded 
Maple. ‘“‘Lumme, I ain’t ninety until 
next summer ! 

His emphatic refusal was reported to 
the foreman, together with a veiled 
suggestion that this traitor to the 
working cause would be better out of 
the shop. That official, however, 
regarded himself as a man with a mission 
in life. He had vague dreams of a com- 
pulsory University education for the 
working classes. And he had taken shares 
in a labour newspaper. Once he spent 
two days in Ostend, believing travel 
to have a broadening effect on the mind. 


He applied himself to Maple with a 
firm belief in his own persuasive powers. 
As he said at one meeting of the 
Independent Labour Party: “A prole- 
tariat divided against itself is fore- 
doomed to extinction. At present it is 
divided. It is entirely at the mercy of 
the capitalist employer, who is steadily 
engaged in making the existing state of 
things even worse than they are, for a 
labour surplus is essential to him. A 
divided proletariat cannot exist for ten 
years. That is a definite statement 
granted by every student of the economic 
problem. For over a hundred years the 
number of workers has been steadily on 
the increase. Why?’ He appealed to 
his audience, with gesticulating hands. 
His face worked in a fine frenzy. A 
murmur of applause greeted his efforts. 
He continued: ‘In my position, I am 
continually brought into touch with all 


classes of labour. Let me give you an 
instance... 

The speech set the seal on his reputa- 
tion as an orator, and was the direct 
cause of his being requested to stand as 
the labour candidate for the local council. 
In deference to expressed desires of his 
supporters he repeated the speech 7 toto 
at the first meeting of the council 
following his election, Having had time 
to elaborate it, he was enabled to intro- 
duce the phrases, “the clashing of 
mighty waters,’ and “intelligence 
carried to the n. th. degree.” 

During his fourth attempt to convert 
Maple to the tenets of socialism, he asked 
him to accept a copy of Morris’s ‘‘ News 
from Nowhere,’ and to do him the 
favour of reading it. Being always 
anxious to oblige, Taxi promised to do 
so, and achieved, in consequence, a very 
bad headache and a wasted Sunday 
afternoon. 

The incident demonstrates that he 
even nibbled at culture. 

His opinion of the volume was bounded 
on all sides by the Golden Dustman. 

““ Nice ole bloke, ’e was, I don’t think,” 
was his summing up of his afternoon’s 
effort. 

an industrial unit,’ said the fore- 
man, when Maple had unburdened him- 
self, ““ you must realise that 

ain’t no bloomin’ industrial unit,” 
interrupted Taxi, scornfully. 

“What are you then?” 

“Lumme! Now you're arstin’ me 
somethink.”’ 

““ Have you ever read anything in this 
wide world ?”’ asked the foreman, wearily. 

“ Yaas.” 

“What ?” 

The victim hesitated, and managed 
to divert a flow of oil from the gas- 
bracket fitting on to the foreman’s highly 
polished boots. He apologised for the 
accident and proffered a greasy swab to 
repair the damage. 

“Have you read the Bible?” 

“Yaas, hundreds of times.”’ 

“Very good, then. Now I shall 
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proceed to point out the fallacy of that 
over-rated manual. You are familiar 
with the story of the creation as outlined 
in the volume in question. It is often 
told in the horrible excrescences which 
have arisen in all parts of the country 
since the passing of that anomalous 
measure, the Education Act. You follow 
me?” 

‘““Yaas,” said Maple, chiefly because 
he could not think of anything else at 
the moment. 

“Now,” said the foreman, feeling 
that at last he had something solid to 
work on, and warming to his task. 
“You remember that Adam was the 
first man?” 

Taxi nodded assent. 

“And Eve — specially manufactured 
for the occasion—the first woman ? ” 

“ Yaas.”’ 

“They had two sons?” 

“Ah! You remember that ?”’ 

“And their names were—? ”’ in tones 
of scholastic authority. 

“Names ?”’ said Maple, and thought 
feverishly. ‘‘ Names? Don’t you try 
an’ come it, cocky. ’Oo were they ? 
Isaac an’ Jacob, in course!” 


It was the last attempt made to 
convert him to the views of the advanced 
political worker. 


In consequence of his sporting traits 
the money which he paid over for the 
upkeep of the home fluctuated consider- 
ably. In the beginning he gave his wife 
a weekly sum of one sovereign. After- 
wards the amount varied. One week, 
when he risked five shillings on a football 
gamble and lost it, he was so disgusted 
that he stopped the money from the 
weekly sum paid over to his wife. 

“What’s this?” asked that lady, 
balancing the cash in her hand. 

“Thet’s yer wages,’ replied her 
husband. 

“This ain’t no use. ’Ow’s it short ? ”’ 

“Bad week. Piecework. See?” 
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“Well, you get a good week next 
time. See?” 

“ Can’t allers expect ter win, can yer ?” 
retorted Taxi, unguardedly. And 
promptly forgot the incident. His wife 
remembered it, however, and reminded 
him of it at a very unsuitable time 
when he was posing as something of a 
hero. 

One day he went home at the usual 
time for his dinner. He found his wife 
seated before the burned-out ashes of 
the morning’s fire. The baby cried 
fretfully under its coverings. The cheap 
crockery still littered the table as he 
had left it in the morning when he went 
out to his work. 

“Ere,” he said, and shook his wife 
by the shoulder. ‘‘ Wot’s this? “Ow 
abart it ? Ain’t bin boosin’, ’ave yer ?”’ 

She handed him a crumpled, tear- 
stained paper. It was a curt official note 
giving the news of a death in action. 

He read it slowly. ‘“’Oo’s this?” 

“ Bill,”’ she said. 

“Hoh! Bill’s bin done in, ’as ’’e? ’E 
wer’nt never no good ter you.” 

“’E was my brother,” she answered, 
simply. 

“ Cryin’ won’t bring ’im back.” 

He went over to the cupboard and 
brought out cheese wrapped in paper. 
He cut a hunch from the loaf, sat down 
at the table, and ate in silence. His wife 
still sobbed in the chair. 

“Thet’s enough of thet,” he said, 
shortly. ‘“‘ Stop ther kid cryin’.” 

She took the infant on her knee. “ It 
was them Germans as done ’im in. An’ 
was my brother. Gord’ll punish them.” 

“We'll do thet,’ said her husband. 

“We'll do it!” she flashed out. 
“’Oo’s we? Fat lot of good you are, 
ain’t yer? You're doin’ yer little bit, 
ain't yer? My brother Bill did your 
little bit for yer, ’e did. An’ now ’e’s 
dead !”’ 

“Hoh! ’E did my bit for me, did ’e ? 
Wot the ’ell’s it got ter do with you, 
any’ow ? You dry up, see!” 

He slammed the door. He lighted a 
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Woodbine and went along the street 
leading to the works. A sound of cheer- 
ing broke out some little distance away. 
Then a band blared. And men from the 
newarmy,some in uniform,some in civilian 
clothing, came swinging by. Almost 
unconsciously he fell into step alongside. 
He felt braced. He threw out his chest 
and breathed deeply. Then he turned 
and ran to the work’s gate. The fighting 
spirit had got him. 

“T’m leavin’ ’ere ternight,” he told 
the foreman. 

“Why ?”’ asked that gentleman. 

“ Joinin’ the army.” 

“Whatever for?” 

“Do a little bit fer the King an’ 
Country. Ain’t thet enough fer yer? ”’ 

“Tt is not,” said the foreman, 


decidedly. ‘‘ Going and risking your life 
for a man you’ve never seen, and to 
defend a country where you hav’nt a 
penny-piece 
Maple!” 


stake. Youre a_ fool, 

His wife took the news of his enlist- 
ment without visible excitement. 

Des’sey they'll ’ave me back at the 
ole laundry,” was her comment. 

Yer’ll ’ave me seperation allowance,” 
said Maple. “ I ars’t the bloke abart it.” 

“Yer can’t wangle the ole piecework 
dodge on thet, then ?” replied his wife. 

“’Oo’s wangled yer?” 

“You did, see! Never mind now. 
Yer’ll kill thet German bloke wot did 
ole Bill in if yer get’s a charnst, won't 
yer, Dave?” 

“ Not ’arf!”’ said Dave. And hitched 
himself up, and departed for his depét. 

Mrs. Maple settled down grimly, and 
daily waited for the news that the 
German had met with a violent death at 
the hands of her husband. That 
desirable incident, in her opinion, would 
mark the end of the war. 

With the martial spirit strong upon 
him, he was disappointed to learn from 
his new mates that there was no 
immediate likelihood of their being sent 
out to the Front. For three months he 
laboured on the guns, and went for long 
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marches along lanes inches deep in mud. 
He helped to haul the weapons over 
shallows and across ditches where the 
horses wallowed to their bellies in slime. 
And, as the winter wore on, the state of 
the roads became worse, and the work 
harder. 

It took him some little time to settle 
down to the new conditions. He had 
difficulty in comprehending the fact that 
military law over-rode civil considera- 
tions. During his first week in camp, 
he seriously thought of applying for a 
summons against the squadron sergeant- 
major. 

One evening, he wandered into the 
confines of the artillery park, and was 
challenged by the sentry, As _ that 
lately-joined member of the forces was a 
tent companion, Maple treated his 
challenge with contempt. At the fifth 
“°Alt! ’Oo goes there?” he took the 
fag-end of a Woodbine from behind his 
ear, lighted it with stupendous attention 
to small detail, and advanced a further 
two paces. 

The sentry grew almost hysterical, 
and challenged again in a high-pitched 
cockney voice. The squadron sergeant- 
major was an interested spectator of the 
incident—hence the strict attention of 
the sentry to the best military tradition. 
To Maple, however, the close proximity 
of the officer was unknown. Again the 
guard challenged, and still the offender 
advanced. 

There was a moment of confused 
shouting—and Taxi found himself being 
escorted through the lines under arrest. 

“Why didn’t you answer the sentry ?” 
demanded the Colonel, at the inquiry. 

““Didn’t ’ear answered the 
culprit, giving the only excuse that he 
could think of at the moment. 

‘But he says that he challenged you 
in a loud voice eight times in all ? ” 
“ Then ’e’s a liar!” said Maple. 

only ’eard six !”’ 

Shortly afterwards he was sent out 
to the firing line. His total training 
period had not covered three months. 
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The regiment itself was not destined for 
active service for some lengthy period, 
but drafts of men and horses were 
occasionally called for to make good the 
wastage incurred in France. 

A train with chalk-scrawled panels 
“Through to Berlin. Reserved for 
Sportsmen,” took up the detachment, 
and dropped them later in the day, at 
the coast town of A pitching 
cattle-boat transported them across the 
Channel. On arrival in France they 
were given a day’s rest, and were then 
sent straight to the firing line. 

The firing of the battery in the early 
stages of its appearance on the scene, 
did not occasion the enemy any very 
serious inconvenience. But their shooting 
rapidly improved with experience, and 
the Germans gave them greater attention. 
The casualty list lengthened. 

One shell dropped centrally in a barn 
where Maple, amongst others, was 


engaged in boiling a curious mixture, 


which had, as chief constituents, a barn- 
door fowl and a lump of pork. The 
latter commodity had been supplied by 
the Army Service Corps, the former was 
contributed by Maple. 

From all accounts, the stupid bird 
had, in the first place, flown straight on 
to the bayonet of a private in the West 
Kent Regiment. Taxi happened to see 
him pass with the corpse. 

“Where did yer get ther sparrer, 
mate ?”’ he asked. 

“Ars’t me?” responded the private. 

“JT am ars’tin’ of yer. Let’s ’old it 
for a minute.” 

The soldier jerked a thumb over his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Op it,’ he said. 

Maple produced a coin, and balanced 
it on his thumb and forefinger. ‘‘ Toss 
yer for it?” 

In a weak moment, the West Kent 
man, who had the sporting instinct 
strongly developed, consented. 

The coin spun in the air. 

“Eads,” said the poultry owner. 

The penny dropped in the mud. They 
bent over it. The figure of Britannia and 
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the Trident was uppermost. With a 
sigh the West Kent man handed over 
the fowl. 

“All ther brasted trouble er pinchin’ 
thet, an’ then ter go an’ lose it to a 
perishin’ 

Words failed him. 

“Commandin’ orficer’s orders is ’No 
lootin’ or stealin’,’ ’’ said Taxi. ‘“‘ Besides, 
it’s wrong ter steal, mate. Didn’t yer 
learn thet when yer was in the ole village 
choir ? ”’ 

He picked the coin from the mud, and 
polished it carefully on his coat sleeve. 
“ Bin worth many a quid ter me, you 
‘ave,’ he soliloquised. And a careful 
observer might have noticed that the 
figure of Britannia was to be seen on 
both sides of the penny. . . 

About this time the draft had been 
in the actual firing line for nearly a 
month. They advanced and retreated 
alternately, as the fortunes of war 
dictated. Gradually they worked up 
towards the coast, and heard, now and 
again, the dull booming of the heavy 
British naval guns bombarding the 
German positions in the sand dunes. 

The continual rains, the passing of 
armies, the flight of the civil population, 
the devastation of the country by the 
enemy, the constant shelling—all these 
things rendered the moving of the heavy 
artillery more and more difficult. But 
the men stuck to the work grimly. A 
vigorous shelling of the German position 
with explosive projectiles opened an 
attack. Shrapnel then swept the 
country round about, and the infantry 
proceeded to finish the work. Success 
meant an advance, sometimes a mile, 
sometimes a hundred yards. In this 
manner was the nibbling at the German 
line carried out. 

The attack on the bridge-head at 
Saint Georges formed the culminating 
point in the military career of Maple. 
The usual shelling tactics had sent the 
enemy flying from their positions with 
almost suspicious haste. French supports 
were helping in the operation. As the 
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Germans retreated the combined forces 
deployed across the narrow bridge and 
advanced over the sodden land beyond. 
The — Battery was the first of the Allied 
artillery to follow the infantry, and the 
drivers swore and tugged at wheels and 
horses to keep the guns moving. 

Further ahead the enemy were 
opposing an unexpected resistance, and 
it became urgently necessary that the 
artillery should quickly get into position 
and afford sorely needed support. A 
ruse on the part of the Germans gave 
them an advantage. Heavy reinforce- 
ments were flung to the attack. The 
Allied infantry, greatly outnumbered, 
began a slow retreat, fighting as they 
retired. The confusion at the bridge 
gave the enemy guns a chance, and 
shells swept the struggling men. 

Four guns of the — Battery had 
crossed the canal, and, realising the 
hopelessness of attempting a retreat with 
heavy artillery across the hail-swept 
passage, the men crashed them into 
action. The British guns, unprotected 
on the far side of the canal were hurriedly 
retired to cover further to the rear. 

The first two guns of the — Battery 
got the range, and distracted the German 
fire. One well-aimed shell killed every 
man of the second gun outright. The 
third and fourth were smashed out of 
action almost simultaneously. Frag- 
ments of wheels and limbers and bodies 
were splayed in all directions. 

The first gun fired steadily through 
the tornado. The lieutenant dropped 
suddenly, shot through both legs, He 
leaned up on his elbow and _ issued 
instructions until a shrapnel bullet 
smashed his chest. The sergeant took 
command. He was Maple’s old enemy 
of the sentry episode. The remaining 
four men worked the gun until the 
ammunition was expended, and then the 
non-com. cursed for the first time during 
the action. He caught sight of Taxi 
making a sudden dash for the bridge. 

“Where in hell’s name are you 
going ?”’ he roared. 
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Maple, half-way across the bridge, 
turned on his heel, grinned broadly, and 
extended both arms, hands out-stretched. . 

“Thumbs up, says Taxi,” remarked 
one of the men behind the gun-shield. 
“And I don’t blame him.” 

He took out a cigarette and lighted it 
carefully. Three months previously, he 
had dreamt of a Classical First. 

“ The blamed ass !”’ said the sergeant, 
savagely. He walked out to shout—and 
a bullet took him through the shoulder. 
The Caius man ran out, and dragged 
him to partial cover behind the gun. 

“Get out of it,’ said the non-com. 
“ Follow that cowardly swine while you 
can. If he got across all right, you can 
do the same. Don’t bother about me. 
I'll get picked up either by them or by 
our own lot.” 

“Don’t be a wet blanket, sergeant,” 
said the private. ‘‘ Just when we're all 
so happy, too! Think of all the poor 
devils in London who can’t get a drink 
after ten.” 

He glanced round in search of better 
cover, and flicked the ash from his 
cigarette on a wheel felloe. “‘ Bless me !’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Bless my soul, there’s old 
Taxi! They'll just shoot him into very 
small pieces. Oh, my God, what a fool.”’ 

Maple — late cowardly swine — was 
advancing across the bridge. He carried 
a heavy load under each arm. Arrived 
at the gun, he dropped the load care- 
fully on the ground, and looked round 
at the astonished men. 

“You get on with that little lot, while 
I pop back an’ get some more,”’ was his 
cheerful greeting. He turned on his heel 
and started on the journey to the 
abandoned limber on the other side of 
the canal from whence he had collected 
the ammunition. After taking one or 
two steps he suddenly returned as if 
struck with a brilliant inspiration. 

‘Tf my ole pal, the Kaiser, ’appens ter 
look rhand while I’m away,” he said. 
“Ars’t ’im ter wait. Tell ’im as I’ve just 
run over ter talk it over with ‘is other 
ole pal, Kitch. E’ll know ’oo yer mean.” 
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And the gun again spat into action, and 
fired until the heavy artillery at the rear 
could be brought to bear. It took 
thirteen journeys—an unlucky number, 
perhaps—to supply all the ammunition 
that the gun used. And Maple made 
every trip, and came through untouched. 

To attempt any reasoned explanation 
would be to essay the impossible. 
It would be much easier to explain why 
he should have tripped over a captured 
German rifle a couple of hours later, 
and have fallen under the wheels of a 
heavy transport wagon. 

His own explanation is, obviously, 
absurd. 

“T didn’t know as ’ow ther perishers 
was firin’ at me,” he said. ‘I thought 
it was them ole foot-sloggers they was 
after. When it come ter me like, it 
made me that nervous I tripped over 
ther blinkin’ rifle. Blime! They 
wouldn’t er get yer ’umble ter go over 
that there bridge if I’d er known. Not 
bloomin’ likely ! ”’ 


His idea, it will be gathered from this 
statement, had, from the beginning, been 


to nibble at soldiering. Fate willed 
otherwise. 

The wheel of the transport wagon 
broke his leg in several places. It was 
intimated to him, in delicate language, 
that a sound repair was practically 
beyond accomplishment. He took the 
news gracefully, and regretted only that 
it had not been possible to arrange for 
him to have had a shot at certain 
dignitaries of the German army during 
the days of his active service. 

On his return he was féted royally, 
and became surfeited with joy-rides in 
luxurious motors. He learned the news 
of a second approaching increase in his 
matrimonial responsibilities with a 
certain amount of regret. As in the old 
days, however, a_ growing financial 
tightness spurred him again _ into 
action. 

“ Hello, Taxi! After your old job?” 
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queried the foreman as he appeared at 
the gates. 

“JT don’t think,” was the reply. 
“Ain’t ther manager dead yet ? ” 

“No, I’m afraid that I can’t give you 
his job. The price on your old machine 
has gone up to sevenpence an hour 
though, if you like to take it.” 

“No more bloomin’ twenty-five 
thousand nuts then, if I do,” said Maple. 

“T can’t guarantee that. You see, I’m 
not keeping the job myself. The new 
man will do as he thinks best, no doubt. 
Still, I’ll speak to him about it. I—I 
joined the army myself, last night.” 

“Yer did! Put it there, son. 
Gord bless ole King George !”’ 

“Yes. God save the King, Taxi. 
It’s only recently that I’ve taken to 
saying that,’”’ he remarked, rather shame- 
facedly. 

“ Thet’s orl right, son. You'll do your 
bit as well as any of ’em. Keep yer ’eart 
up, an’ I’ll look after yer job while yer 
away.” 

And so it came about, that in the 
course of time, as they say in the fairy 
tales, Maple took up his work at the 
capstan again. If he was somewhat 
slower it is to the credit of the firm that 
no notice was taken of it. He had been 
wounded at the Front, and, naturally, 
could not be expected to be so quick as 
before. He took full advantage of the 
blind eye of his employers to carry on a 
thriving business with the football 
coupons. 

His wife referred to her late brother 
on one occasion only. Maple awoke to 
the continual jerking of a sharp elbow 
in the small of his back. 

“°Ere, you!” he said. 
game ?”’ 

“Dave, yer did do thet there bloke 
in wot done in ole Bill, didn’t yer? ”’ 
she asked. 

“ Not ’arf,” replied Taxi. And turned 
out of ear-shot, to sleep until the burr of 
the alarm-clock woke him in the morning. 


And 
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“KEEPING THINGS DOWN” 


BY MAY WYNNE 


“WELL! there is the mater—and the 
place, and Hang it all, man! 
someone must keep down the foxes.” 

Vyland spoke protestingly and with 
crushing conviction. Could any with- 
stand such arguments each in itself 
sufficient ? 

Dr. Whelton smoked in silence. There 
is such a thing as unspoken criticism— 
and young Vyland chafed under it now. 
There was excuse for him too. Put the 
case fairly. Here was a man, happy, 
young, with a mania for enjoying himself 
which had been most carefully fostered 
by his mother, so that he had learned 
to look frankly out upon the world 
as a place specially built for John 
Leslie Vyland Eyle, of Manford Court, 
Warwickshire, etc., etc. 

But these were days of rude 
awakenings, and the first irritating 
summons to rouse from pleasant slumbers 
had been greeted by poor Jack with hot 
indignation, which brought a canny grin 
to the lips of the shrewd-eyed, middle- 
aged doctor who would have given pretty 
much to be free to migrate to that Front 
where the flower of Europe’s manhood 
fought and died for their countries. 

Yet Dr. Whelton was not angry or 
argumentative with the jovial slacker 
opposite. He knew Jack Vyland—had 
known him from his cradle, and recog- 
nised the fact that this war was the very 
marrow to make a man of him. 

But he would need a careful digging 
out of that snug shell of selfish dalliance. 

So these two chattered of other things 
beside the great central question and 
parted as excellent friends, who promised 
themselves a fair to-morrow. 


As for the war, why! of course 
England was going to be top-dog in that 
(she always was !)—and half the fluster 
people made was newspaper hysteria. 
Jack Vyland knew all about that and 
chuckled in superior amusement at talk 
of the Germans coming to England. 

And the next morning young Vyland 
went cubbing with as light a heart as if 
the sun shone on as peaceful scenes as 
this before him all the world over, nor 
had he a thought for wasted Belgium or 
flaming Rheims as he galloped after the 
hounds in full cry across dewsprent fields. 

But Fate had her hand on the great 
shuttle and wove with strange skill in 
sending Jack’s flea-bitten grey limping 
across the fields with his irate master to 
lead him in the direction of a tiny farm- 
stead. 

Jack was cursing barbed wire roundly 
as he looked at his favourite’s legs ; but 
he did not think of other barbed wire 
where comrades and fellow-countrymen 
floundered in the peril of death. 

There was no answer to an imperious 
knocking at the door of that picturesque 
little dwelling, and Jack, angry on his 
beast’s account, hungry on his own, was 
wondering where the occupants of the 
place could have located themselves 
when he spied a woman coming pail- 
laden and slow-footed from the yard. 

Even Jack Vyland gazed on the face 
under the blue sun-bonnet. It should 
have been comely and blooming in its 
late prime, but the grey eyes were weary 
though brave, and the lips were set hard 
as if to stifle back some hidden pain. 

A tragic yet heroic face. Jack Vyland 
wondered at it. The woman set down 
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her pails and came forward. Yes, she 
guessed what was wanted, and in dead 
silence gave as she was asked. 


It was only when Vyland had satisfied 
a healthy appetite with eggs, ham and 
honey that he asked a question. 

“You're not alone here ? ”’ 

She nodded, half turning her back to 
him. 

He noticed how she twisted her 
wedding ring. 

Interest had been kindled in her 
visitor’s breast by that tragic counten- 
ance. He ventured another question. 


“Surely you don’t run the farm 
single-handed ? ”’ 
The colour flamed in her cheeks. 


‘“ And why not ? ”’ she answered back. 
“Is it the time to sit with folded hands 
when England’s callin’ for the best in 
her sons an’ daughters? My man had 
been a soldier in his young days—he was 
one of the first to volunteer ; as for the 
three lads—Jamie was scarce eighteen— 
they came to me and said, “‘ Mother, you 
know what we’re thinkin’—tell us what 
you think too?’ Well? what did I 
think? You wouldn’t have a mother 
keep back her sons when they’re feelin’ 
that way. So I sent them as I would 
ha’ sent a dozen sons, and whilst they’re 
gone, God willin’, I'll keep the farm goin’ 
too. It’s work as helps me. Yes, just 
that ; an’ if by raisin’ my finger to-day 
I could bring them all back from the 
fightin’—I wouldn’t. Those Germans 
are killin’ women and children out there 

and yet there are Englishmen who 
hang back. Thank God, my lads ain’t 
among them.”’ 

Jack Vyland rose to pay his reckoning. 
It seemed to him at that moment as if 
cubbing and fox-hunting were poor 
sports. He was ashamed before this 
flaming-eyed woman who had given 
her all. 

She accepted payment mechanically, 
but she had no gratitude for its lavish 
scale, her glances reproached the donor 
all the while—and Jack felt it to be so, 


as, for the first time, a great shame swept 
over him. 

On the return home he tried old 
arguments twisted into every conceivable 
shape, but somehow they had lost their 
power of conviction, being dominated 
by one brief half-sentence flung flaming 
upon his soul, “ They are killing women 
and children out there—and vet there 
are Englishmen who hang back.’ Was 
there any valid excuse against that 
judgment ? 

One only upreared itself with 
persistence. 

The mater—and Doris. 

Well, what of them? They had not 
implored him to hold back. Fact was 
they had said nothing either way. But 
Doris—his pretty little fiancée destined 
to set his cup of contentment at the point 
of overflowing —had seemed quieter, 
colder, more distrait of late. He had put 
the symptoms down to a variety of 
causes, but now—he was beginning to 
wonder if he had hit on the right ones ! 

For four-and-twenty hours Jack con- 
tinued to wonder. At the end of that 
time he could stick it no longer. 

He was going up to town to enlist— 
and the sooner he was out in France the 
better. Perhaps, with luck, he might 
get a job in the Intelligence Department, 
especially as he could bring his own car ; 
whilst if it were a question of riding, he 
hadn’t followed the hounds from six 
years old and onwards without knowing 
something of the game. 

It’s a world of surprises and none 
greater for Jack Vyland when he learned 
what his women-folk thought of his 
decision. 

Doris’s soft arms were about his neck 
in a moment, her fair head pillowed 
against his shoulder. 

“T shall be dreadfully, terribly 
anxious,” she confided, “ but oh, Jack, 
darling, it won’t be nearly as bad as 
being afraid you weren’t going to offer 
when everyone ought to be playing their 
part in this great drama of war.” 

Jack’s laugh was a trifle forced. 
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“So you're glad I’m off to the fighting- 
line ?”’ he asked, with some reproach in 
his tones. “If I’d thought—er—you 
were feeling like that, I “ 

But it was as well that Doris’s kisses 
and clinging arms stifled words which 
might have been difficult to express. 
Things get so out of proportion in these 
days of topsy-turvydom. 

And if Jack could argue a certain 
reasonableness for his little fiancée’s 
wishing him to cover himself with honour 
and glory, it was still more of a problem 
to face when he came to bid farewell to 
the dear old mater. 

There were tears in the latter’s eyes 
for sure, but if there were fears in her 
heart she kept them out of sight. 

““T knew you would be feeling it, 
dear,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ and—-I’m proud 
of my boy!” 

The days of cubbing in the fresh 
dewiness of an autumn dawning seemed 
far off indeed just then. 

* * * * * 

“It’s queer,” observed Vyland, drily, 
“how one gets accustomed to things. 
But I wish I could manage a shave !”’ 

He unhooked the improvised cooking- 
pot from the centre of its tripod as he 
spoke, and prepared to sup. 

There were four of them under that 
bank in the foggy chillsomeness of an 
autumn evening, whilst tucked away, so 
to speak, amongst trees and bushes was 
the automobile which had been so useful 
of late on sundry perilous missions, 
together with three jaded horses whose 
riders dined in state with Vyland on the 
mossy turf near by. 

The three Frenchmen laughed. They 
were gay little fellows, black-eyed, 
impetuous, ready to adore their big “ so- 
droll” host of a passing acquaintance. 

‘“‘ The trade of barber, it is no more,” 
replied one. ‘‘ The beert—wm’est ce pas ? 
it is more convenable with Ja guerre.” 

Jack rubbed his chin ruefully, and was 
about to suggest that the soup must be 
cooling rapidly in such an atmosphere 
when the patter of bare feet along the 
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path above the bank brought all to their 
knees, crouching like cats which wait to 
pounce. But after all it was nothing but 
a blue-bloused peasant, who, guided by 
the light from their fire, came stumbling 
down into their midst. 

A sorry sort of spectacle indeed this, 
in his tattered clothes, blood-stained face 
and terror-filled eyes. 

“Les Alboches,” he gasped — “ les 
Alboches! They arrive at Marvennes.” 

Friends were around him in a moment 
—eager, excited, questioning. This was 
news as surprising as it was disconcerting. 
The man, faint with exhaustion, was 
guided to a place nearer the fire, and, 
after the first panic was passed, managed 
to give a clear statement of what had 
happened. 

The Germans had surprised the 
neighbouring town of Marvennes and 
fierce fighting was in progress. Again 
it was the familiar tale of espionage and 
that subtle craft which the Germans 
have practised to perfection during the 
past half-century. But it was _ less 
a matter now of criticising German 
methods than of circumventing them ! 

“T’ve got to reach Réhanais some- 
how,” muttered Vyland to himself, “‘ and 
warn the chief. He’s got to know about 
this business or there will be the devil 
to pay.” 

Yet he did not forget as he spoke that 
the country between this spot and 
Réhanais was overrun by the Huns. 

The French soldiers were already 
mounting their horses, jabbering 
excitedly to each other. They also had 
a duty to perform, and the thought of 
it drove supper, danger, even their late 
comrade the Englishman, from their 
thoughts. 

“Look here,” quoth Vyland in his 
best French, addressing the peasant, who 
crouched sobbing near the fire. “‘ You're 
played out, old chap. Allons then—eat 
the grub. Understand? Good supper. 
No Alboches here. Eh?” 

The man blinked at him dully—only 
half comprehending. Yet, before Vyland 
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was in his car, he had discovered the pot 
and its contents which he set to devouring 
like a starving wild beast. 

The soldiers had galloped away, shout- 
ing a word to the Englishman as they 
went. 

A good wish goes a long way at times, 
it heartened Jack Vyland as he swung 
off into the mists which soon hid the 
crouching figure by the fire. 

Cold? Yes, it was cold enough. Not 
the clear, exhilarating atmosphere of the 
ideal hunting morn in old England, with 
the first rime frost glittering like a 
thousand diamonds on everything, but 
chilly with those dank mists which breed 
a hundred ills. 

“It’s going to be a tough job,” 
thought Jack, and his young face 
hardened in the grim determination of 
one who likes his job the better for its 
difficulties. 

On and on, along a road seemingly 
interminable, then—suddenly—the grue- 


some monotony was broken. 

Out of the mists loomed figures 
mounted on horseback. Many figures, 
looking Titanic in the gloom. It 
wasn't exactly the moment to sound 
a hooter, for the chances were ten to one 
on these men being Uhlans; so Jack 


gritted his teeth and went “ bald- 
headed’ into the thick of the fray. 
What a shindy it was! Horses plunging, 
men shouting, bullets flying; but the fog 
stood friend to the motorist and he might 
have won through unscathed had it not 
been for the carcase of a dead horse 
which had been killed by a Prussian 
bullet by mistake. Jack blundered foul 
of the pitiful obstruction and stopped 
his engine. The next instant the Uhlans, 
swooping down, found an empty car. 
Jack’s knowledge of German was 
scanty, but as he lay low in the reed- 
filled ditch near by, he guessed those 
Uhlans were raking up every swear-word 
in their vocabulary. They wouldn’t be 
letting him off easily if they found him. 
But if you've ever tried the game of 
hide-and-seek in a fog you will know 
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who has the laugh on his side, and Jack 
lay, well! not exactly snug, but safe 
in his lair till his foes had drifted off out 
of earshot. 

They had not been able to take the 
car, which indeed seemed to have escaped 
their notice, and Jack, creeping out from 
concealment, was in the very act of 
re-starting his engine with the good hope 
of a safe pursuance of his journey, when 
a hand gripped his shoulder and he 
swung round to discover that a Herculean 
officer of Uhlans, grim as any fabled 
Nemesis, had him fast. 

“Prisoner, Englische,’ explained the 
Herr Captain amiably—and prisoner it 
was—with a vengeance ! 

Jack Vyland was not just in the best 
of spirits at that moment, for it seemed 
to him the most likely thing in the world 
that he was going to be shot out of hand 
as the easiest method of disposal. But 
this was not the other’s intention. His 
was the horse lying dead across the road, 
and there was a touch of sinister meaning 
in the fact that that Prussian bullet had 
laid master and beast low whilst the 
Uhlans had been content to gallop off 
leaving their officer unsuccoured. Jack 
Vyland did not read between those lines, 
he simply saw—disaster. However brave 
one may be, however confident that an 
Englishman is three times the superior 
of a German, one gets a bit out of one’s 
reckoning with a pistol barrel within an 
ace of one’s right temple and the grip of 
a giant about the muscles of one’s 
shoulder. 

The officer of Uhlans could afford to 
smile, for he quite realised how he came 
to be where he was, realised too how 
little short of a miracle it was that his 
men’s ill-directed shots had laid his horse 
rather than its rider in the dust. 

For three years this magnificent Kaiser- 
machine had learned English whilst 
acting as hall-porter in a London hotel. 
He spoke quite clearly and precisely now 
to this Englishman here before him who 
had so bad a “ knock-out.” 

“ Attention,” said he, suavely. “‘ You 
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drive the car. I must be driven. You 
are prisoner. I shoot if you not take me 
to Marvennes. Understand, nicht !”’ 

Yes, Jack Vyland understood perfectly. 
In fact it was likely to be as necessary 
for this Herr officer to reach Marvennes 
as it was for him to arrive at the earliest 
moment at Réhanais. 

In fact they two represented success 
or failure for a large number of their 
own particular friends. But the German 
had all the better of it. It’s wonderful 
how persuasive cold steel can be. Jack 
was no coward, but somehow the clammy 
rim of that revolver made him feel queer. 
In a flash he thought of the mater, of 
Doris, of the careless, happy life of old. 
And he felt sick—downright sick ! 

“All right,” he jerked out. ‘“‘ Needs 
must when the devil drives. I agree!”’ 


Very cautiously the officer of Uhlans 
guided his prisoner to his place with the 
aid of that persuasive little weapon. 
Jack, once seated behind the wheel, 
found it incumbent on him to expostulate. 


“Look here,” he said, ‘‘ you’d better 
remove that to a longer range if you 
don’t want trouble. How am I to drive 
with that beastly thing at my head? ”’ 

The officer’s grin was saturnine, but 
he deigned to withdraw his revolver 
from the immediate neighbourhood of 
the other’s brains, though keeping it 
handy. There were to be no tricks this 
journey. 

Jack swung the car round, starting at 
a pretty useful pace without actually 
scorching. The fog had lifted and, with 
the night, had come starlight and clear 
atmosphere though cold. 

No word was spoken between these 
two ill-assorted travellers. The German’s 
face was grim. He was thinking of what 
was going to happen after his return to 
his company when there would doubtless 
be a bad half-hour for some folk, 
who—afterwards—would cease to count 
time by days and night, hours or 
minutes. 

C-r-r-r! Jack had it! and could 
have hugged himself in pure triumph. 
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The German turned his head, slightly 
raising his weapon. What unintelligible 
oath was it that: the other had given 
expression to? The car began travelling 
at increased speed, and the officer of 
Uhlans had the vague premonition that 
something was about to happen as he 
looked into the stern young face set in 
so unnatural a mask. The moon had 
risen, showing a white road and black 
background of fir trees. 

An hour or more previously Jack 
Vyland had come this way on his road 
to Réhanais—and he remembered it. 
Could the dear home-folk have seen their 
lad now they would never have recognised 
in that grimly-determined man _ the 
pleasure-loving, light-hearted boy who 
had thought the world a playground 
specially built for him. They travelled 
fast now, at racing speed—dangerous 
enough at all times, but more than 
dangerous when the road was so narrow, 
with a high, wall-like bank on one side 
and precipitous downward slope on the 
left. The Herr officer was about to open 
his lips in threatening protestation when 
the event happened. That mad English- 
man, with a swift turn of the wheel, had 
deliberately sent the racing machine over 
the bank. 

Cr-r-r-r. What a moment! The 
impetus of its own speed sent the car 
leaping to its doom, like a shot hare, 
ere it swooped down to crash with 
tremendous force amongst the bushwood 
beneath. 

No cry was heard, saving that of birds 
startled from their slumbers by the 
descent of that huge monster which lay 
there amongst scrub and shrubs, a 
broken wreck. Silence! A deep and 
terrible silence which held awesome 
tragedy in its caught breath. Then a 
rabbit, emboldened by the hush and 
lack of movement, crept forward, 
inquisitive as to the disaster, but it soon 
fled scuttling to its hole as a figure 
emerged from the débris of that smashed 
car, reeling and staggering in its gait at 
first, then collapsing on to the bank 
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where the gnarled roots showed where 
some mighty forest giant had once stood. 

Slowly and with difficulty Jack 
Vyland returned to a knowledge of 
what had been happening, till at last he 
remembered enough to send him crawling 
forward to where that heap of twisted 
iron and splintered wood lay. What a 
miracle that he had escaped with his 
life! Yes, he was alive, though senses 
were dulled to all saving that one 
stupendous fact. He was alive. Aching, 
suffering, bruised and bleeding, with one 
arm useless by his side he still lived, 
whereas that other. 

Ah! A shudder convulsed his frame. 
He was looking down on something that 
had once been a man, splendid, virile, 
dominating—now as broken and shat- 
tered as the machine amongst whose 
wreckage he lay. 

So Jack had been successful in that 
mad enterprise of his: the officer of 
Uhlans would never reach his comrades 
with the news he carried—or with his 
prisoner. 

It is ill work searching the corpse of 
a dead man, but there are plenty of 
ugly necessities in war time, and when 
Jack Vyland crawled to the summit of 
the bank he had, safely hidden under 
his tunic, papers which would gladden 
the eyes of the commanding English 
officer at Réhanais. 

Réhanais! Standing there in the 
waning moonlight, the young man looked 
down the length of road and wondered 
at his own impotence. As well talk of 
reaching the North Pole by aeroplane 
as that he should reach Réhanais 
on foot. 

Yet, being of the true bull-dog breed, 
which never owns to too big a job, Jack 
shuffled forward on his way. There was 
only one thing to be done—to reach his 
goal if humanly possible. And the great 
point was to go forward along the 
Réhanais road, on foot now since it was 
the only possible method of advancing 
his object, yet with the passionate prayer 
that he might meet some friendly 


motorist or rider who would lend him 
assistance. 

What a walk! Picture it to yourself. 
Stumbling along that lonely road, suffer- 
ing acute bodily pain, still more physical 
torments. It was so absolutely necessary 
for those at Réhanais to know that the 
Germans occupied Marvennes. Despair 
was literally jogging at his elbow as Jack 
allowed that last thought of his probable 
failure to reach the place, to obsess him, 
despair against which he fought with 
the aid of the never-dying forlorn hope. 
On, on, on, in a state verging on a 
semi-consciousness from which he looked 
out upon one word written in gigantic, 
blood-red letters. 

Réhanais ! 

But the stupor passed, broken by the 
sound of galloping hoofs along the road 
behind him. 

Yes, a familiar sound. With the utter 
inconsequence we are all so capable of 
experiencing, Jack looked back on his 
old life at home. Were there two souls 
in this one body of his ? or was he more 
than twin to that idle, pleasure-loving, 
self-centred lad who had been so loath 
to come out to fight for his country. 
Ah, what would the mater and Doris 
think if they could see him now ? 

That last whisper was an inspiration. 
He must win in this game—because the 
dear women at home would be expecting 
it of him. 

Black against the sky line showed the 
horseman who had reached the summit 
of the hill behind him. Vyland, drawing 
slightly to one side, awaited his 
approach. 

“ Halt, friend.” 

The Frenchman, who would have 
passed at an easy canter, reined up so 
as to throw his steed almost back on to 
its haunches, he was a lieutenant of 
Chasseurs-a-cheval and literally gaped 
at sight of that dismal figure with its 
torn, earth-caked clothes and _ blood- 
streaked visage. 

But Vyland lost no time in detailed 
explanations. ‘To Réhanais—before 
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dawn,” he gasped. ‘‘ We’ve—got—to 
be there. The devil—behind 

He kept the rest of his breath for more 
important listeners. Yet the young 
Frenchman understood. This was one 
of the English. That explained every- 
thing. And, if the latter demanded a 
mount when he looked fitter for the 
ambulance, that was no affair of Henri 
Legros’. But he stipulated—with plain 
common sense—that his horse must bear 
a double burden. 

Vyland did not argue. Réhanais still 
loomed in letters of blood before his 
tired eyes. He troubled little about 
other things. Galloping, galloping, 
nearer, nearer! There was a rhythm, 
almost a monotony about the business, 
so that it bred a lethargy, a drowsiness 
(or was it faintness?) which needed 
desperate effort to be overcome. Vyland 
gripped his fingers within the belt of his 
new comrade and hung on like grim 
death. 

“We arrive, my friend. Courage !”’ 
“ Behold, 
Réhanais! The Blessed Virgin be 
praised. It was a miracle how we 
escaped a patrol of the enemy!” 

Vyland put forth superhuman effort 
and rallied. ‘‘ Colonel Masleigh,”’ he 
muttered, ‘‘ I’ve got to see him at once. 
You'll—see me through ? 

“We are allies, my brave comrade, is 
it not so ?”’ replied the young lieutenant. 
“ And for myself I am honoured to serve 
one so heroic.” 

Jack grinned faintly. Flowers of 
speech were not in his line, but he felt 
a great content that he was almost 
through with his job. 

The Colonel listened attentively to a 
tale just saved from incoherence by its 
brevity. Fortunately, he was a man of 
keen intellect and filled in breathless 
gaps for himself. Yes, he understood— 
even better than Jack Vyland himself. 

“And the papers?’ he asked in 
conclusion, “that you took from the 
German ? ”’ 

He did not start extolling a brave deed 


cried Henri Legros, gaily. 
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or measuring thejextent of the service 
done. That might come later. 

Jack thrust his hand within his tunic 
and brought forth a packet. It was 
stained with blood—wet blood—and he 
lurched as he leaned forward to lay it 
on the writing table. 

The Colonel took up the packet, 
regarding the donor shrewdly. Then he 
summoned his orderly. 

“Get the doctor to look after this 
gentleman,” he commanded. “ come 
along in half-an-hour and hear his 
report.” 

But, before the order could be obeyed 
Jack had collapsed upon the floor. 

* * * * * 

“Well,” observed Dr. Whelton, with 
a touch of dry humour in his tones, as 
he critically surveyed the lean-visaged 
young man who still had somewhat the 
air of an invalid about him as he sprawled 
upon the long lounge before the fire in 
the hall of Manford Court. ‘‘ You’ve 
not done so badly for a beginner, Master 
Jack! A short career, but a merry one, 
covered with honour and glory, returning 
home to be hopelessly spoiled, of course, 
by admiring mother and lady-love, with 
a recommendation for the V.C. Permit 
me to offer my congratulations.” 

Jack laughed rather ruefully. It was 
the worst part of the whole show, he 
often declared of late, this business of 
lionizing which had overwhelmed him 
since his return as wounded hero of the 
war. 

Now, to his ancient chum and censor, 
he vented some of his suppressed 
expostulations. 

“ Hang it all, man,” he urged, as he 
pulled at the ear of the great deerhound 
which came to nozzle his hand. ‘‘ What 
else could 1 do? There was the country, 
you know, and the way those brutes 
were treating the women and kiddies, 
besides, as we all have found, that Kaiser 
devil must be kept down.” 

It was, as the doctor afterwards slyly 
hinted, “‘as necessary a reduction as 
that of foxes.” 
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LOCH SHIEL 


DEER STALKING IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


BY TOM SPEEDY 


THOUGH little stalking was done last 
year, an article on the subject may not 
be uninteresting to your readers. In 
consequence of the depression and excite- 


ment associated with the war in 
France and Belgium, many sportsmen, 
proprietors and tenants alike, did not 
find their way to the lodges in their 
forests. Many of the “idle rich,” so- 
called by some of our modern legislators, 
indulge in this class of sport, but despite 
large rents having been paid, amounting 
in many cases to thousands of pounds, 
their lodges last season were tenantless. 
Where were they ? Imbued with a spirit 
of patriotism they were fighting on the 
battlefields of France, shedding their 
blood and toiling in their country’s cause. 


“Tdle rich” indeed! Ever ready 
where duty and danger calls them! 
Many of them, alas! will never again 
see the Hielan’ hills they loved so well. 

In many forests the stalkers did the 
shooting, and sent the haunches to 
friends of the lessees, or in many cases 
distributed them in camps and amongst 
wounded soldiers in hospitals in different 
parts of the country, while the fore- 
quarters were given to crofters and others 
in the glens. As a rule, stalkers were 
instructed not to shoot stags with 
promising heads, but only those who 
were going back. Sparing stags with 
good heads should make a material 
difference in the trophies secured next 
season. The antlers of stags, generally 
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speaking, improve till they reach twelve 
years of age, remain about the same till 
the fourteenth year, after which they 
rapidly deteriorate. These stags which 
are going back are known to the stalkers, 
and together with switch-horns and those 
with malformed antlers, attracted their 
aim during the present season. Why 
the antlers of certain stags should be 
malformed is a question upon which a 
wide diversity of opinion exists. The 
principal reason for the malformation 
of antlers is, in my opinion, an old 
wound. I have seldom met with a stag 
wounded one or more years that has 
not antlers more or less malformed. 
Very often a stag with a broken leg, 
whether joined or entirely cut off, has 
the opposite antler, and sometimes both, 
deformed. 

In the mountainous districts between 
Loch Eil and Loch Shiel, on the west 
coast of Inverness-shire, I spent a 


pleasant week’s stalking, arriving on the 


first of October last. I had stalked 
on the same ground with the same 
keeper, John Macdonald, about twenty 
years ago, so that we were old friends, 
and I listened with intense interest to 
his experiences during that long interval. 
Among other topics, that of malformed 
antlers was discussed, and I was pleased 
to learn that his views and mine were 
identical. He was in the habit of feeding 
the deer near his home in the winter 
and spring months, and a stirk when 
quite a young beast came regularly to 
be fed. As the result of feeding he grew 
to be a fine animal, and when eight years 
old carried a head of thirteen points. 
Casting his antlers early, the new ones 
grew rapidly, and the velvet was shed 
in the second week of August. He 
commenced to roar on the 16th 
September, and was observed to walk 
round and through a herd of hinds; 
but as they evidently had no attraction 
for him, he wended his way over 
mountain ranges towards Loch Sunart. 
He was shot at in Strontian forest, 
fifteen miles distant, and had a hind leg 
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broken above the hock. He was seen 
by a shepherd endeavouring to get over 
a wire sheep-fence on his road home- 
wards. Retarded by his broken leg, he 
had great difficulty, but eventually 
succeeded. When feeding was started 
he came regularly as before; but in 
consequence of his wound he was 
reduced to a skeleton, and being very 
weak, was kept off by other stags. 

He used to hide, however, at a short 
distance, and when the others took their 
departure he returned to the feeding- 
place, when the keeper attended to him, 
and had opportunities with the aid of 
his glass of noting the injured limb at a 
comparatively short distance. Within a 
month after feeding had begun, he was 
able to use it, and in three months was 
master of the herd. The keeper, who is 
most observant, having heard that 
malformed antlers are sometimes the 
result of an old wound, carefully searched 
for and was successful in finding his 
antlers after they were cast. These he 
sent to the stalker at Strontian, to make 
certain they belonged to the stag which 
was wounded there. As the new antlers 
erew it was found that the one on the 
opposite side from the broken limb was 
minus the brow point. Getting into good 
condition, the stag again shed the velvet 
early, and by the middle of September 
began to roar. This was observed by 
the keeper, and as the stag was seen 
one morning ascending the mountain in 
the direction of Loch Sunart, the shooting 
tenant was asked to spend the day in 
trying to secure him. Spying the corrie 
where he was last seen, John was 
fortunate in discovering him lying down 
far up the mountain side. He had taken 
up a most unapproachable position, and 
as the wind was somewhat snaky, the 
stalk was a difficult one. By skilful 
manceuvring, however, he was approached 
to within about two hundred yards, and 
was most accommodating. In a few 
minutes he rose and exposed his broad- 
side, when he immediately dropped to 
shot. He was then nine years old. On 
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being closely examined it was found 
that the antler had, in addition to the 
brow point, another one fewer than the 
previous year. He scaled seventeen 
stones twelve pounds clean. It was 
unfortunate that this splendid animal 
was not allowed to live a few more years, 
as he doubtless would have been a 
magnificent beast. 

The distance stags travel in a single 
night is somewhat surprising. The late 
Lord Tweedmouth once told me of a 
remarkable journey one had taken, he 
having seen it, when stalking, in one 
place the one day and in another place 
the following day considerably over 
twenty miles away. 

Perhaps the most remarkable journey 
of a stag is one for which I can personally 
vouch. A hind which had been hand- 
reared as a pet was presented to Miss 
Trotter, of Mortonhall, and for many 
vears grazed in a park close to the house 
within two miles of Edinburgh. When 
this hind was full grown, a story was 
told that a stag had been seen in the 
park early in the morning, but of this I 
was somewhat sceptical. Time went on, 
and my scepticism disappeared when I 
saw a calf in the park along with its 
mother. Where the stag came from will 
never of course be known, but the 
nearest place is Lord Ancaster’s forest 
of Glenartney, a distance of about fifty 
miles as the crow flies. When we consider 
the fences, railways, canal, rivers, etc., 
he would have to encounter, and how he 
discovered the hind was there, we must 
regard this as one of those mysteries 
in nature upon which we can only 
speculate. 

Even in forests where heavy deer are 
numerous it is frequently surprising how 
few are killed till near the end of 
September, so closely do they adhere to 
the sanctuary. It is most annoying 
to find, day after day, nothing but 
hinds and small unshootable stirks, 
while, with the aid of the telescope, 
numbers of antlered monarchs, like 
troops of cavalry, can occasionally be 
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seen on the skyline in the sanctuary, 
miles away. How provokingly they keep 
in the territory of the sanctuary, as if 
they were intercepted by a ten-foot fence! 
About the 26th of September the first 
roar is heard, and the scene is changed. 
Groups of hinds which have been seen 
daily may now be expected to be 
accompanied by stags worthy of the 
attention of sportsmen. After this time 
whenever hinds are seen a stag is certain 
to be with them, and if shot it will be 
found the following morning that another 
has taken its place. The time when deer 
begin to roar may vary with an early 
or late season, but, generally speaking, 
it can be predicted with the same 
accuracy as the return of the cuckoo or 
the swallow to the district. 

In many forests, which constitute the 
chief habitat of hinds, no deer of any size 
are found till near the end of September. 
The unwary Sassanach reads a glowing 
advertisement containing a record of the 
number of stags—‘“ weight up to 19 
stones killed the previous year. 
There can be no mistake here ; and, like 
Brixey of Tomiebeg notoriety, he takes 
everything for granted, and becomes 
tenant. A month’s experience reveals 
the true state of affairs, and he discovers 
to his chagrin that in the entire forest 
there is not a stag with a head worth 
setting up to adorn his smoking-room. 
But guests have been invited, and they 
must make the best of it. The result 
is that deer six and seven year old are 
killed, which would have grown to 
splendid beasts had they been allowed 
a few more years. 

Towards the end of September the 
big stags from the high corries or the 
neighbouring forests make their appear- 
ance among the hinds and the monster 
of nineteen stones which bulked so 
prominently in the advertisement may. 
at last be secured. Heavy deer are now 
seen, and the sportsman must ‘“‘ make 
stags while the sun shines.”  Stag- 
shooting, as a rule, terminates on the 
10th of October, and even before then 
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many stags are so “run” that the 
venison is useless. By that time in these 
high altitudes the weather is generally 
broken, and violent storms of wind and 
rain render stalking on the mountains 
impossible. Even should the weather at 
this equinoctial season be calm, the hills 
are frequently enveloped in mist, which 
is perhaps the greatest enemy the stalker 
has to encounter. 

I can recall an experience at Craigag 
with the same stalker, now many years 
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out of bed and pulled up the blind. 
To my dismay and irrepressible disgust 
I could only see a few yards in 
consequence of an almost impenetrable 
fog which had settled down upon the 
scene. After breakfast, however, the 
confinement of the lodge became unbear- 
able, and John and I started through 
the mist to a distant corrie, where the 
royal stag was last seen. Seeking the 
best available shelter, we sat down and 
waited patiently for the mist to rise. 


MOUNTAIN AND LOCH SCENERY AT GLENFINNAN 


ago, with the ‘“ monarch’ which one 
frequently hears so much about but 
seldom has an opportunity of shooting. 
The ‘‘ monarch of the glen” was first 


observed in Naboth’s’ vineyard,” 
though practically on the march, and 
the wicked thought that then crossed 
my mind had better not be produced 
here. Fortunately prudence and John’s 


good sense prevailed, After a night’s 


sleep broken by the visions of the 
stag-glories of the morrow, I sprang 


M2 


While engaged with lunch, attention 
was attracted by a rattling on the rocky 
ground in close proximity. On looking 
up, five stags, including the fourteen 
pointer, galloped past within a few 
yards. In sport, as in life, great oppor- 
tunities sometimes take us unaware and 
unprepared. The rifle was in the cover, 
and before it could be got out and 
cartridges inserted the fleet-footed herd 
had disappeared in the mist. 

However disappointing the day, it 
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had not been without its compensating 
pleasures. We were at a high altitude, 
and the mist for a time cleared off the 
top of the mountains, where there was 
exhibited a phenomenon which, though 
common in the Alps, is not often seen 
in this country. The sun, now well 
round in the western sky, shone out 
brilliantly, and we ascended to the 
summit. Beneath was thick mist, and 
the “Spectre of the Brocken’’ was 
revealed on the abyss. The figures of 
John and myself with the rifle appeared 
with wonderful distinctness and brilliancy, 
having the appearance of being 
surrounded by a circular rainbow. 
Walking on, attention was attracted by 
about a dozen black game rising and 
flying downwards, then vanishing in 
the mist. The thought occurred—was 
it by a wise provision of Nature that 
the birds were induced to venture nearly 
to the summit of this mountain to afford 
prey for a pair of eagles which had been 


seen daily flying in aerial circles in that 


wild and mountainous region? This 
seemed a natural deduction; but 
speculation was set at rest by our coming 
suddenly on fourteen birds which quickly 
took to flight. I went to the spot where 
they had been sitting, and discovered 
crowberries growing in profusion, which 
was doubtless the attraction. But the 
same Providence which sent the king of 
birds to the mountain-tops planted the 
crowberries which attracted the eagles’ 
quarry. 

Never in my life have I seen such a 
profusion of rowan-berries as during last 
season. One day a blackcock flew off a 
rowan tree which was perfectly red with 
the fruit, and the following day I 
witnessed a grey-hen beneath a tree 
where the ground was strewn with 
berries blown off by the wind. This, 
coupled with the fact that grouse, wood- 
pigeons, missel-thrushes, starlings, etc., 
devour rowan berries with great gusto, 
affords presumptive evidence that they 
must also be included in the bill of fare 
of black game. Not only so, but when 
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“ gralloching’”’ a stag, I noted the 
contents of the stomach, and found 
among other assimilated food a large 
number of the red berries in question. 
When elk hunting in the immense forest 
in the valley of the river Glommen in 
Norway, following the trail with an 
elk-hound, I noted that the huge animal 
had been tearing off the leaves and 
twigs of branches as he walked along. 
Rowan trees seemed to have had special 
attractions for him. Many berries were 
devoured with the leaves, as I sub- 
sequently discovered by dissection of 
the stomach. 
Learning from the keeper that an 
old billy-goat with immense horns 
frequented a rocky mountain at a high 
altitude overlooking Loch Shiel, I 
resolved to have a try for him. Not 
wishing, however, to disturb ground 
which was the habitat of stags, and as 
Dr. Debenham from London was going 
to stalk on that beat, I thought I would 
accompany him, and if the goat was 
sighted, I might keep an eye on him till 
the doctor was sufficiently distant, so 
that his sport would not be interfered 
with by a shot. Punctually at ten 
o'clock the doctor with wife 
arrived, and after walking a_ short 
distance, we embarked in a boat and 
rowed down the Callop river till it 
empties into Loch Shiel near the monu- 
ment of the ill-fated Prince Charlie, 
whose figure appears as if anxiously 
looking up Glenfinnan for the arrival of 
the nine hundred Cameron men who, 
under the leadership of Lochiel, rallied 
round his banner unfurled there for the 
first time. Rowing down the lake near 
the rugged mountain side for two or 
three miles we disembarked near the 
keeper’s house at the loch-side at 
Guisachan corrie, which is a favourite 
haunt of deer. Rain was falling, not in 
showers, but in sheets, as if we were 
about to be visited by a second deluge. 
Fortunately for a time it cleared off a 
bit, and we started to ascend the hill 
up the corrie, which is a long and steep 
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climb. I was sorry for the lady; but 
she seemed as game as any of the party, 
and I could not help reflecting on the 
words of Byron :— 
‘* Though sluggards deem it but an idle chase, 
And marvel men should quit their easy 
chair, 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to 
trace, 
Oh!: there is sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life that bloated ease can never hope to 
share.”’ 


After a long and steep climb, every 
bit of ground being carefully spied as it 
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Glenfinnan, with the numerous arches of 
its long railway viaduct, to Banavie, as 
well as right down the long and narrow 
Loch Shiel. Here we sat down to lunch, 
and we carefully surveyed our surround- 
ings. What a magnificent panorama 
was spread out before us! Glenaladale 


House, peeping out from among the dark 
woods, beautifully situated amidst an 
amphitheatre of hills, with scenery of 
mountain, wood and water, makes it 
one of the most picturesque spots to be 
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came into view, we at last gained the 
summit. It was by no means level, but 
consisted of a series of rocky ridges, 
which rendered seeing any distance 
impossible. Peering over one of these 
ridges, we got our eyes on some goats. 
There was a number of “ nannies’ with 
kids, and a few small “‘ billies,” but the 
large one we were in quest of was not to 
be discerned among them. We therefore 
made for the highest point, from which 
we had a view of the valley from 


found in this or any other country. The 
foliage, which had assumed its autumn 
tints, the withering bracken, the hazel 
copse, the golden birch, and the rowan 
tree, all gave the feeling of quiet and 
peaceful contemplation. The day had 
cleared up, and nothing could be more 
charming than the mixture of colour 
and light and shadow, mountain and 
sea and sky, that met our gaze. Loch 
Eil stretched away towards Fort William, 
overshadowed by the mighty bulk of 
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Ben Nevis. All around peaks and ridges 
stood in juxtaposition as if vying with 
each other which would be highest. 
The lofty peaks in Achnacarry forest, 
which sportsmen must long regard with 
a melancholy interest from its connection 
with the sad fate of that noble scion of 
the house of Buccleuch, stood out 
against the horizon, the Atlantic Ocean, 
upon the bosom of which Coll, Tyree, 
Rum, Muck, and Eig could easily be 
distinguished “‘ like emeralds chased in 
gold,” with the Outer Hebrides looming 
in the distance. The beauty of the 
district was noted by our late Queen, who 
in her “‘ More Leaves from the Journal 
of a Life in the Highlands,” says: ‘“‘As 
we suddenly came upon Loch Shiel from 
the narrow glen, lit up by bright sunshine 
with the fine long loch and the rugged 
mountains, which are about 3,000 feet 
high, rising all around, no habitation or 
building to be seen except the house of 
Glenaladale, which used to be an inn, 
and a large Catholic Church, I thought 
I never saw a lovelier or more romantic 
spot, or one which told its history so 
well. What a scene it must have been 
in 1745!” 

The day was now wearing away, and 
on rising we descried a stag and some 
hinds crossing westwards towards where 
we had crossed. It was interesting to 
see them halt as they approached our 
tracks. They did not appear to be much 
alarmed, but suspecting danger, they 
turned at right angles and soon dis- 
appeared. John remarked: “It is a 
good beast!” and he thought we would 
find him in the next corrie. Nor was he 
wrong in his surmise, as on reaching a 
place where he could spy, he found the 
herd exactly where he expected them. 
It would be easy to “ get in” on them, 
but unfortunately we came unexpectedly 
upon half a dozen goats, which scampered 
off across the corrie. This was inter- 
preted by the deer: ‘“ The Philistines 
be upon thee, Samson!” and they 
quickly took their departure very much 
scared. Observing that we were done 
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with that lot, John hurried on and 
shortly after spied deer far below us on 
the mountain side facing Loch Shiel. 
It became very dull and dark, though 
only four o’clock, and rain began to 
fall heavily. The doctor was fearing a 
blank day, and both he and his good 
lady were eager to get on. 

No matter how conventional a man 
may be, how wedded to luxury and the 
good things of civilisation, somewhere 
in his innermost soul he harbours the 
primordial instinct—the instinct of the 
chase—the instinct that urges him on 
when Nature challenges him to open 
combat in her wild uninhabited places. 
He may not admit or perhaps realise 
that he possesses this instinct but it 
is there nevertheless. He has received 
it as an inheritance in perpetuity from 
his savage ancestors who lived in 
prehistoric ages, and whose everyday 
business it was to pit their human 
intelligence against the sagacity of the 
brute creation. 

However much of the inheritance 
above described Dr. Debenham had had 
handed down to him it is certain that his 
wife had much more. Deer were spied 
far beneath us, and as the wind was 
right, and the animals on the way down 
to the loch, we quickly wended our steps 
in their direction. As we got nearer it 
was seen the stalk was more difficult 
than we imagined, and much conceal- 
ment was necessary. As is well known, 
the fewer people that attempt to “ get 
in” on deer the better, and I kept back 
along with the ghillie. Concealed behind 
a huge monolith it was most interesting 
to watch them going through all the 
tortuous windings of the stalk, John 
crawling first with the rifle, the doctor 
behind, while the lady brought up the 
rear. It was raining in torrents, and to 
see her at one time sliding down hill 
feet foremost, at another crawling on 
her hands and knees or wriggling like 
a serpent in a wet moss-hag, convinced 
me that primordial instinct was deeply 
rooted in her breast. At last I observed 
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John draw the rifle out of the cover, 
and the doctor wriggled himself forward, 
took the weapon, and after a deliberate 
aim, pressed the trigger. The stag dropped 
to shot, and the report echoed and 
re-echoed in the rocky chasm. The shot 
was down a steep hill, and when the 
stag fell John remarked, ‘ Well, he’s 
venison !”’ 

He lay quite still, and before going down 
they sat and lighted their pipes. This 
was a great mistake, as I have seen deer 
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Once he had to stop for a minute, lying 
on some steep rocks, and looked as if, 
in his struggles to surmount them, he 
would overbalance and fall over. Taking 
the rifle, John hurried on with the view 
of despatching him. When we got to 
the pass, we found it very steep, in some 
places necessitating the catching hold 
of tufts of grass, etc., in order to assist 
us upward from rock to rock. It was 
really surprising how a wounded animal 
could get along at all. The pass led 
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drop to shot, get up again, and escape 
to pine and die in their mountain 
solitudes. The stag soon began to move 
his head, and finally got on his legs. 
We started to go down the hill side 
after him. He descended towards the 
burn, gradually quickening his pace, 
though occasionally staggering. Crossing 
the burn, he proceeded to face the only 
pass up the other side round a corner 
of the hill, an exceedingly steep place. 


round the side of a very steep burn 
running between two hills, with cliff- 
like sides, rocky projections, tussocks 
of grass, bracken, and rank-growing 
heathery tufts—in fact, one of those 
places where, if you do make a slip, it 
means being dashed to pieces. Fotlowing 
John up the pass, we got near him as 
he was taking aim at the wounded 
animal high above him. There were his 
head and antlers standing out against 
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the dark sky-line as he struggled to clear 
some rocks. When the bullet struck 
him his head sank down, and a moment 
later he was rolling down the declivity. 
Sliding from one rocky projection to 
another he gained an impetus, each 
time the circle seemed to become greater 
and the pace increased till from rock to 
rock it became really terrible. Finally 
he struck a_ projection and from it 
ricochetted into space three hundred 
feet of sheer descent. 

I fancy I can see him now, legs, body, 
and head against the sky of that dark 
rainy evening, hurtling through the air, 
to strike the precipice on the other side 
of the gorge a long way below us, and 
from there bumping again into the rocky 
burn still further below, whilst we in- 
voluntarily listened for the horrible thud 
we knew must come, to be followed by 
its echo up the steep gully. It was a 
curious sight, and I don’t think I wish 
to see it again. I certainly never wish 
to hear the thud ; but it was comforting 
to know that the sufferings of the poor 
brute were past. We found him lying 
in the burn in a shallow pool, just above 
a small waterfall, reminding one of some 
Landseer picture. 

As we were now at the march, and 
miles from where the boat was left, the 
ghillie was sent to fetch it while the stag 
was dragged down to the lochside. It 
was some time before the boat arrived, 
and there was no shelter from the pouring 
rain. Eventually we got the stag into the 
boat, and were preparing to row home- 
wards when the Glenaladale yacht which 
was fetching the sportsmen home from a 
distant beat came steaming up the loch. 
They kindly stopped, and taking us in 
tow, we soon reached the top. Rowing 
up the Callop river, we disembarked at 
the boathouse. A walk of a mile brought 
us to the keeper’s house, where there 
was a blazing fire. Mrs. MacDonald 
provided us with dry clothing, and soon 
we were seated at her hospitable board. 
Thus ended a day’s stalking which will 
always be to me a pleasing remembrance. 
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The doctor left shortly afterwards, 
having a drive of eight miles to his 
house, and I went to bed, with the view 
of rising early to start for a distant beat. 
He must be a very unimpressionable 
being who can lie long in his bed on a 
fine autumn morning when the prospect 
of a shot at a royal stag is not only 
possible but probable. To rise soon after 
daylight, and have a walk before break- 
fast among the hills in the finest air in 
the world, the charm of the morning, 
with the wind suitable, the grandeur of 
the mountains, the roaring of stags in 
every direction, and the beauty of the 
surrounding country, fill the true sports- 
man with unspeakable pleasure. Break- 
fast was arranged to be early, and as I 
sauntered about, mentally singing, 


‘““My heart’s in the Highlands a-chasing the 
deer, 
A-chasing the wild deer and following the 


roe, 
My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go,” 


I was suddenly awakened from my 
reverie by a call to breakfast. After 
doing justice to the venison steaks, etc, 
we quickly got ready for the hill. Two 
ghillies and a pony were in attendance, 
and shortly after we were trudging 
along a track which, I was informed, led 
over the mountains to Loch Linnhe. 
After walking a mile or so we got our 
eyes on deer, and with the aid of our 
glasses noted amongst them a large 
animal. John proposed, however, that 
as they were near home, we should go 
on to the distant corrie as arranged, and 
possibly we might have a stalk at them 
on our return. This seemed a sensible 
suggestion, and we trudged on as before. 

After a walk of some miles deer were 
again spied. They were dotted all over 
the hillside, and seemed in a most difficult 
place to stalk, chiefly in consequence of 
their numbers. Everyone with experi- 
ence on the hills is aware that the larger 
the number of deer, the greater the 
difficulty in getting to within range 
of the one selected for the shot. Stags 
can frequently be approached by their 
antlers being seen, without the stalker 
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requiring to show himself at all. The 
eyes of hinds, however, are near the 
crown of the head, and ever vigilant, 
with eyes, ears and nose; it is sometimes 
impossible to get near a stag, when 
surrounded by such faithful sentinels. 
Keeping the ridge of the mountain 
between us, we ascended to the summit 
and stalked down above them. They 


were a long way below us, and ridge 
after ridge was carefully searched with 
the glass before attempting to proceed. 
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lie for hours afterwards, exposed to a 
biting wind, waiting for the stag to rise. 
To use the words of Scrope, the sports- 
man, when necessary, must “‘ down to 
hand like a pointer.’”’ The owners of 
glens and corries can stalk and shoot 
without assistance if they feel so inclined, 
but the invited guest has no alternative 
but to act as described; and if 
success is to be attained, especially on 
strange ground, this is the best policy 
to pursue. 


TAKING HOME THE STAG 


By many it is considered a drawback to 
deer-stalking that one has to act pretty 
much the part of a machine. The sports- 
man for the time being must submissively 
bow to the dictates of the stalker, who 
entirely thinks out and manages the plan 
of campaign. His orders are impera- 
tive, no matter though you have to 
plunge through the ice-cold waters of a 
mountain torrent, or to wriggle on your 
stomach through a wet moss-hag, and 


Personally it afforded me much 
pleasure to observe the zeal with which 
the stalker pitted his intelligence and 
skill against the watchful instincts of 
the object of our pursuit. Certainly no 
one unacquainted with the ground could 
have successfully managed the stalk. 
Stooping, crawling, on hands and knees 
and wriggling like a serpent, had again 
and again to be accomplished. Right 
below us were some of the hinds busily 
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feeding, and we had to slide downhill for 
a considerable distance with them full 
in sight. Fortunately deer seldom look 
uphill. Crawling forward about ten 
yards, John signalled me forward beside 
him, and handed me the rifle. I could 
see numbers of hinds, but where was the 
stag? John whispered in my ear to 
raise my head a bit, and I then saw the 
object of our pursuit. He was lying 
down about seventy yards distant, but, 
being partially hidden, was most difficult 
to make out. 

The raising my head had attracted the 
attention of a hind which a minute before 
had been quietly feeding. She kept 
steadily gazing in my direction for a 
considerable time, and, peering through 
among the grass, I gazed at her. After a 
time she commenced to feed, but, after 
taking a bite or two, she, quick as 
lightning, raised her head and gazed 
again. On two occasions she walked 
forward a few yards as if determined to 
make certain whether I was a hidden foe. 
Again she resorted to the trick of 
pretending to feed and suddenly raising 
her head. I knew this habit, and was 
prepared for it. I kept perfectly still, 
in order that she might become satisfied 
that she was the victim of an optical 
delusion. How long she would have 
gazed I have no means of knowing, as 
John, by pressing my leg, indicated that 
the stag was up. He walked slowly 
straight away from us, and, of course, 
I did not want to destroy his haunches. 
At last he stood and exposed his broad- 
side. Thinking he was 170 yards distant, 
I took the sight pretty full, and pressed 
the trigger. I found I had taken the 
sight rather full, as the bullet struck him 
too high in the shoulder, but, of course, 
disabled him. He had a fine strong head 
with ten points. The ghillie was 
despatched for the pony, which had been 
left where we first spied the herd. When 
the pony arrived, we put the stag on his 
back and sent him home. Four hours 
intervened between the time we first 
saw the deer and fired the shot. 
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It was a long stalk, intensely interest- 
ing, finely conceived, and brilliantly 
executed. 

Making tracks homewards for a mile 
or two, as soon as we got within spying 
distance, we had a search for the deer 
seen in the morning. They were still 
there, though considerably higher up the 
mountain side. As they were still far 
distant, we wended our way towards 
them till such time as we could ascertain 
with our glasses what kind of beasts 
they were. It was a dull, dark afternoon. 
and before I could make them out John 
shut up his glass with a bang, remarking, 
“There is a good beast whatever!”” In 
order to get above them, so as to avoid 
their getting our wind, it was necessary 
to cross a deep gully. Descending to the 
brook, we scaled the steep face on the 
other side, and proceeded till we got 
sufficiently near to spy and make out 
what they were. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed John, “ there 
is a royal with fine wide spreading 
antlers.” ‘‘We must,” I replied, ‘‘ be very 
careful and endeavour to secure him.” 
Accordingly we proceeded with great 
caution, and gradually got nearer. When 
about half-a-mile distant, a hind which, 
hitherto unperceived, had got our wind, 
scampered uphill several hundred yards 
in advance of us. She was noticed by 
the hinds and our royal, who at once 
realised there was danger somewhere, 
immediately began to ascend also. They 
were far below us, but we knew when 
they got higher up they would scent us, 
so that any chance of them settling was 
not to be entertained. They were in a 
slight hollow, and a low ridge intervened 
between us. John thought we might 
get a shot if we could reach the ridge 
before they got our wind, and off we 
ran as hard as we were able. Being my 
junior by a good many years, John soon 
out-distanced me in the race. The three 
or four hundred yards were quickly got 
over, but, on nearing the ridge, I 
observed John drop on his knees and 
crawl for fifteen or twenty yards. Of 
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course I followed suit, and on getting 
up to him he handed me the rifle. 
Looking over, I saw the lordly animal 
passing in front, little over a hundred 
yards distant. With heaving chest and 
gasping for breath I fired from the 
shoulder, but, as was to be expected, 
made a complete miss. Opening the 
breech which threw out the empty case, 
I fired again with a similar result. 
Observing a moss-hag a few yards off, 
I sat down, leant my back against it, 
rested my elbow on my knee, and took 
aim. The stag and the hinds were 
galloping uphill, straight away from me 
and I refrained from firing. They were 
quickly increasing the distance, and the 
royal head seemed destined to be lost 
to me and my heirs for ever. Necessity 
quickens invention. I pushed up the 
two hundred yards sight, and as they 
were considerably over that distance, I 
gave a loud whistle on my fingers. This 
had the desired effect, as both hinds and 
stag stopped and looked back. The royal 


exposed his broadside, so, holding my 

breath, and drawing a bead on his heart, 

full of confidence, I pressed the trigger. 
“That must have him, John!” I 


remarked. ‘I fear not,” he replied, as 
they bounded off, but immediately the 
royal gave a stagger and John shouted, 
“Yes, you have him!’’ He was in the 
rear of the hinds, but he turned down- 
hill for twenty or thirty yards, when he 
tumbled over. John hurried to him, but, 
being blown with the race, I walked 
leisurely up, and found the creature 
had breathed his last. Leaving John 
to perform the usual obsequies I 
hastened homewards to inform the 
ghillies with the pony where to go for 
him. 

Many people ask what pleasure it can 
be to toil up those rocky mountains 
simply to kill a beautiful and inoffensive 
creature like a stag. Perhaps I cannot 
do better than reply in the words of the 
authoress of ‘‘ The Hill Tops in the Black 
Mount,” that “real enjoyment and 
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pleasure consist in the close intercourse 
with nature—the solitude, the apartness, 
the constant variation of light and shade, 
the mystic vagaries of the fleecy clouds, 
the grandeur of passing storms, the tender 
sadness of the setting sun leaving his last 
rosy kiss on the brows of the peaks, and 
the quiet peace of evening as we turn 
our steps towards home.” 

That there is a necessary and intimate 
connection between sporting and martial 
enterprise has long been recognised. 
Never was this more clearly demon- 
strated than in the war in South Africa. 
The Boers, trained to the use of the rifle 
and the pursuit of large game, acquired 
powers of endurance and mobility which 
proved them to be foemen worthy of 
British steel. Turning this grand lesson 
to account, the Government acquired a 
mountainous district in Roxburghshire 
as training ground for our troops, and 
the lesson learned in the Boer War has 
benefited us much in the present 
campaign with Germany. During a long 
period of peace, military ardour is apt 
to become damped, and by indulging in 
field sports, stalking, shooting, fishing, 
hunting, and other athletic exercises, the 
spirit of enterprise and determination is 
kept up. To field sports we must look 
for a check to the “ physical degenera- 
tion’ on which so much has recently 
been written, and to develop that sturdy 
manliness for which the British people 
havelong been distinguished. History tells 
us that wherever luxury had introduced 
effeminacy into the habits and pursuits 
of the youth of any country, the ruin of 
that country was at hand. When such 
an impossible standard of “ pseudo- 
decency, morality, or religion”’ as that 
indicated by recent writers, comes to 
pass—when the game laws of our country 
shall be abolished, when hunting, shoot- 
ing, and fishing shall be regarded as a 
crime, when the “ butcher shall lie down 
with the lamb ’—then shall our nation 
decay, as did the great nations of 
antiquity. 
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SUMMER SPORT IN 


1915 ? 


BY ‘‘ ROSSALLIAN ”’ 


WHEN collecting the material for the 
following article the writer was more 
than once advised that he had selected 
a rather unhappy title. It was variously 
described as “misleading,” vague,” 
and “uninformative.’’ As none of his 


correspondents suggested a more suitable 
heading, however, the original title was 
retained. In very truth, it is difficult to 
see how any other description could be 


used if full justice is to be done to the 
subject of ‘‘ Summer Sport in 1915.” 

Strong as may be the views felt on 
any particular matter, it is a wise move 
to seek the ideas of others—authori- 
ties each in his own direction—before 
committing oneself to any definite 
opinion. In the pursuance of this policy 
a large number of sportsmen were asked 
to give their views on the subject of the 
continuance of sport during the coming 
summer. The proportion of answers 
received was gratifying, for many of 
the men approached were prevented 
from replying by reason of the fact that 
they were in France with the Army. 

Answering the question hastily, and 
without mature consideration, one is apt 
to reply “Certainly. Sport of all kinds 
should be abandoned during the War. 
How can any man devote himself to 
pleasure when the country is engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle for its very 
existence ? ”’ 

Such is the line of thought which those 
of us who, from some reason or other, 


remain at home are inclined to adopt. 
One feels in particular that the thousands 
of sturdy young men who play and 
support professional, football should be 
engaged elsewhere. We have been told 
that the continuance of football has been 
due to the existence of contracts between 
clubs and players, etc. So far as the 
strictly legal position is concerned, the 
reasoning—to use a mild term—is sound. 
At the same time one cannot imagine any 
football club bringing an action against a 
player for breach of contract caused by 
his having joined the Army. At the 
moment we are not particularly con- 
cerned with the winter game, however. 
It has served its purpose for illustration ; 
and, this being so, we can dismiss it with 
the final remark that the general 
indifference of the professional football 
player to the national danger stamps 
him as a cruel parody of a sportsman. 

A very different state of affairs obtains 
where the leading amateur organisations 
are concerned. Even did the authorities 
desire to continue the games it would be 
impossible to do so for the simple reason 
that the majority of amateur players of 
military age are serving the country. 
Almost without exception the big 
amateur events due to take place during 
the summer of 1915 have been aban- 
doned. And this policy receives the 
endorsement of most of the leading 
exponents and supporters of the various 
sports. The writer suggested that cricket 
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could be continued with the aid of the 
older professionals and the Public Schools. 
Possibly the Boat Race could be rowed 
by younger men not of military age. 
Golf could be confined to the elderly men 
and ladies, and no caddies of soldierly 
years would be employed. The same 
thing would hold good in the case of 
tennis and similar games. 

This policy, if generally adopted, 
would keep the clubs in all parts of the 
country in existence, at any rate—a 
very desirable consummation, it will be 
agreed. For none can see the advantage 
of the wholesale collapse of sporting clubs 
generally. 

The answers received to the queries 
give the impression that it is to the 
general advantage that sports should be 
continued wherever possible. It will be 
of a social kind, however, and matches 
between big clubs and counties will be 
in the nature of scratch engagements. 
For example, although most of the county 
cricket clubs have agreed not to arrange 
their usual fixture card, there is no reason 
why a few purely social and friendly 
matches should not be played. It is 
important, if this is done, that the 
expenses should be as light as possible. 
Long distance travelling, etc., is quite 
out of the question. 

To take the prospects of cricket first. 
Lord Hawke, as President of the M.C.C., 
was good enough to give his views at 
some length. “ It is very difficult to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rule,’ he said. 
“Each county has a different system of 
payment for its professionals, and exactly 
how far each club can go in the matter 
of arranging matches just in order to 
keep the game going must be dictated 
very largely by local considerations. 
Then again, most of the amateurs of the 
right age have already joined the Army, 
or are serving the country in some other 
way. Many of the professionals have 
also gone, and the remainder are either 
too old to do the same thing, or are 
prevented by some good reason. Even 
if a few matches can be arranged the 
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raising of a team will present a great 
difficulty. Some counties, in fact, will 
find it to be impossible. 

“ The suggestion to continue the game 
with the aid of the Public Schools is, 
perhaps, a good one, but it is open to 
the objection that the public would not 
go to see the games in any great number. 
Again, we should only have the service 
of the boys during the holidays. The 
M.C.C. has postponed the County 
Secretaries’ meeting, at which the county 
fixtures are arranged, sine die, and this 
means, to all intents and purposes, that 
there will be no official county cricket 
this year. We might arrange a few two- 
day matches in order to keep the game 
going and to maintain the membership, 
but that is about all. The M.C.C. is 
carrying out its programme with the 
Public Schools, wisely, I think, for it 
will make the lads keen and also season 
them.” 

So far as country-house and club 
cricket is concerned, practically the 
same views are held. A few friendly 
games will be played when possible, 
but mo organised fixtures have been 
considered, 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle preferred not 
to commit himself to any definite state- 
ment or opinion during the present crisis. 
From the tone of his published letters in 
the Press during the last few weeks we 
may take it, that he is in favour 
of every able-bodied man of suitable age 
joining the colours, whilst, if games there 
must be, they can well be left to the 
“crock ”’ and the otherwise ineligible. 

Mr. F. R. Foster, the captain of the 
Warwickshire County Cricket Club, is 
very emphatic in his views as to whether 
cricket should be played during the 
coming season. “I think that cricket 
should not be attempted during the 
War,” he says. A tersely-worded view 
which leaves little opening for quibbling 
or argument. 

Mr. H. Hesketh-Prichard, the Hamp- 
shire amateur, is rather more lenient. In 
certain circumstances he is prepared to 
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admit that cricket may be played to 
advantage during the War. “I think 
that the Public Schools should play their 
full programme, by all means,” he said. 
“At the same time I should be very 
sorry indeed to see any organised county 
cricket, unless the matches are purely 
exhibition ones in which the proceeds 
are given to some suitable charity. We 
could not put a Hampshire team into 
the field even if we desired to do so, for 
we have between thirty and forty county 
and ex-county men serving with the 
colours.” 

It is as a rowing man that Lord 
Ampthill is best known to the sporting 
public. His expressed views on the 
summer game are not without interest 
to the cricketer, however. “ All forms 
of summer sport must, of course, con- 
tinue for boys at school and for soldiers 
in training, since all work and no play 
is always a grave mistake. But the 


question as to whether the ’Varsity 
match should be played is an entirely 


different one. My own opinion is that 
it would be quite out of place to hold 
any first-class events this year, or until 
the War is over. The nation is engaged 
in a supreme struggle for every principle 
held dear by the British race, and even 
for very existence. Nothing, therefore, 
should be allowed to distract popular 
attention from the vital issues at stake. 
Organised cricket matches would most 
assuredly do this, and they are, in my 
opinion, not desirable for that reason.” 
Mr. H. K. Foster, the famous captain 
of the Worcester County Cricket Club, 
welcomed an opportunity of giving his 
views on the subject of this article. “I 
am glad to have an opportunity of 
replying to your question,” he says. “I 
am strongly in favour of cricket being 
played when and where possible, 
especially at the Public Schools, and I 
hope the School authorities will endea- 
vour to arrange fixtures with as many 
of the neighbouring Schools as they can. 
Our national love of games has often 
been criticised, but the value of obedience 
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and discipline to a captain’s orders, 
whether on the cricket field or in the 
Rugby scrum and elsewhere is bound to 
prove of great value in the new armies 
that will shortly be in the field. 

“As one of the ‘ left-behinds,’ I shall 
do my very best to keep things going, 
as I feel that it is for the good of the 
country, and also the wish of every good 
fellow who has joined the colours.”’ 

Mr. F. E. Lacey, the secretary of the 
M.C.C., holds strong views on the ques- 
tion of organised matches. “‘ We must 
look for our heroes on the great field of 
battle now,” he says. “We shall 
encourage and help boys’ cricket as 
much as possible, and by doing so we 
shall serve a useful purpose. The War 
has changed the values of many things. 
Recreation is, however, necessary for the 
growing boy at all times if he is to turn 
out strong and healthy and with a clear 
brain in a vigorous body. A great effort 
should be made on all sides to provide 
health-giving outdoor amusement. We 
are doing our part by carrying out all 
the arranged ‘ Public School—M.C.C.’ 
matches.”’ 

The ’Varsity match has, of course, been 
abandoned, and the prospects of any 
other big athletic events being held are 
extremely remote. The playing fields 
are given over for training purposes, and 
many of the colleges are being used for 
the housing of troops. The official Inter- 
Varsity events will not be carried out 
this summer. <A suggestion that the 
“Gentlemen v. Players’ match should 
be played—the teams to consist entirely 
of old crocks—was not favourably 
received by the authorities. So much 
for the prospects of cricket. 

Official rowing will be, to all intents 
and purposes, non-existent during 1915. 
The War has taken a heavy toll from the 
ranks of the Blues. Many—a saddening 
number—have already answered the final 
call, and over 600 past and present Blues 
are with the Forces. The Boat Race has 
been abandoned. A suggestion was put 
forward that the event could be 
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continued with the aid of junior crews. 
The idea was not favourably received, and 
it was, perforce, dropped. It has been 
decided by the Stewards that Henley 
Regatta shall also be abandoned for this 
year, and this decision marks the first 
break in the continuance of the meeting 
since its inauguration in 1839. The 
Thames Rowing Club, at a meeting held 
in January, refused to arrange any 
fixtures for the summer of 1915. The 
leading exponents of rowing are prac- 
tically of one mind in declaring that 
there should be no organised rowing 
during the year and while the country 
is at war. 

The writer suggested to various rowing 
men of repute that some means of honour- 
ing the men who have given up all chance 
of securing their Blue by joining the 
Forces could be evolved. This special 
honour would be awarded to all ’Varsity 
men, well in the running for their Blue 
in any sport, who have joined the Army 
or the Navy. It is a difficult problem, 
however, and the men who have done 
their duty to the country will, so far as 
can be seen at present, be forced to 
remain satisfied with the knowledge that 
had they have remained behind, other 
things being equal, they would have 
secured the coveted award. 

Mr. G. D. Rowe says: “I think that 
with regard to the Boat Race it would 
be a farce to have it rowed except by 
men who have been through a long 
training and who can fairly claim to be 
first-class exponents of the art of rowing. 
I am afraid that those undergraduates 
who have missed their Blue owing to 
their having joined the Army will always 
have to be content with the idea that, 
if they had remained, they would very 
likely have got their Blue.” 

Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher gives his views 
tersely. At the same time he marks 
them ‘‘ Not for publication.” I am sure 
that he will overlook the petty crime of 
extracting one short sentence from his 
opinions, however. He says: “ The 
answer to the question (Should Rowing 
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be Continued ?) is so obviously in the 
negative that it appears to me to be 
almost a waste of time to discuss it.” 

The views of Mr. W. D. Kinnear, the 
Olympic Sculling Champion in 1912, are 
broadminded. He takes a very rational 
outlook and, provided that recruiting is 
not interfered with, thinks that Sport 
should continue in all its forms. He says: 
““My answer to the question ‘ Should 
Summer Sport Continue?’ is ‘ Yes. 
Certainly.’ The business world uses the 
phrase ‘ Business as Usual,’ well, why 
not ‘Sport as Usual?’ Possibly the 
championship meetings should be aban- 
doned if this policy is adopted. I do not 
think that recruiting or the work of our 
soldiers would be interrupted in the least 
by the playing of games. 

“ There will not be many oarsmen left 
at home to take an active part in sculling. 
The average ‘ eight ’ at the present time 
would be a very ancient lot. Every one 
who is a sportsman at heart will miss the 
Boat Race, but that is nothing if the men 
who are gone are helping the old country. 
The men who have missed their chance 
of a Blue are not troubling themselves 
overmuch about it providing they are 
having a smack somewhere else where 
the honour to be gained is far greater. 

“‘ Nobody would care to win a National 
Championship in such a year as this when 
all the best men are at the front. At the 
same time clean healthy sport, for the 
love of the game alone, should be 
encouraged in every way. It makes for 
health and fitness. Regattas, etc., should 
be held wherever possible, but all the 
proceeds should go, in my opinion, to 
some charity directly connected with the 
war. I hope, personally, to see some 
such carnival arranged during the 
summer on a big scale. Anything that 
I can do to help it will be a delight to 
me to do.” 

Lord Ampthill thinks that it would 
be a great mistake to allow first-class. 
athletic events to be contested by second 
or third-class men. Any events of a 
sporting nature which may be arranged 
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should have for their chief object the 
promotion of the health and well-being 
of the soldiers. Games are necessary for 
the young, but even boys should give a 
large part of their spare time to military 
training, in case the war should continue 
for several years. The Thames rowing 
clubs would have difficulty in finding 
crews in any case, for over 500 members 
of the various clubs have joined the 
Forces. 

Golf, of course, must enter into the 
discussion as to whether it is advisable 
to continue summer games. There seems 
to be little doubt that, in the opinion of 
the leading players, all the championships 
should be abandoned. 

Mr. E. Blackwell says: ‘‘ My opinion 
is that golf should be kept going as much 
as possible. I do not think that there 
should be any championship matches 
played, however. Few players would 
care to win a championship this year 
when so many of the best men are unable 
to participate. I do not see why Easter 


and Whitsuntide meetings should not be 
held. What is to become of clubs and 
caddies if all golf is stopped ? Personally, 
I cannot see that the playing of the game 
can adversely affect recruiting.” 

Lieut. the Hon. Denys Scott, writing 
from the headquarters of the R.N. Devon 


Hussars at Clacton-on-Sea, says, as 
regards golf: “‘ I cannot see any harm 
in ordinary monthly competitions taking 
place during the summer. This pro- 
cedure would give the older members 
of the clubs, who are not qualified to 
fight for their country, a little interest, 
and, at the same time, would not, I 
think, interfere with their giving any 
help in their power to the authorities at 
home. 

“As to the championships, I do not 
see why they should not take place 
provided that the Allies are in sight of 
that final victory which we all hope will 
come within a few months. But, on the 
other hand, if the war is still at its 
height, and more troops are wanted for 
the front and home defence, I should say 
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that there ought to be no thought of 
any championships or other important 
competitions.” 

Mr. R. G. Hargreaves says: “‘ My 
feeling is that ordinary games of golf 
should continue to be played, but that 
championship matches and all com- 
petitions should be abandoned. I also 
think it advisable that no able-bodied 
men or boys should be employed as 
caddies.” 

Mr. H. W. Forster, M.P., says: “ I do 
not think that any ‘ Big’ golf should, or 
will, be played during the continuance 
of the War. Clubs will decide for them- 
selves as to holding their monthly medal 
competitions ; I do not suppose that 
many people will want to play in them. 
Personally, I play a friendly game when- 
ever I can find the time, for the exercise 
keeps me fit, and I do not believe in 
brooding over trouble.” 

While it would be incorrect to describe 
motoring as an organised summer sport 
at present it should be said that organised 
racing meetings are rapidly becoming 
popular. The combined racing—aero- 
planes and cars—meetings at the Brook- 
lands track are now well-established as 
social events during the season. The 
private owner also is showing a growing 
tendency to enter his car for hill-climbs 
with “ owner driving.” Mr. S. F. Edge, 
the famous racing motorist, who has, 
possibly, done more than any other man 
to popularise the private car, says: 
“Sport should be confined to those 
people who are working hard in fulfilling 
Government requirements. I say this 
because sport is necessary to health. As 
to organised racing at Brooklands, I 
think that it would be entirely out of 
place, for the people who could devote 
their time and energy to this would be 
much better employed in serving the 
country in some way or other. It seems 
clear that those who are not wanted by 
the Government in civil employment 
will be quite entitled to take exercise in 
the summer in the form of sport, provided 
always that such sport does not, in any 
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way, squander the resources of the 
country. Under these circumstances 
sport would be better than idleness. In 
the present state of affairs I cannot see 
that motor racing can be beneficial in 
any way.” 

According to Mr. Edge’s view then, 
the private owner is justified in using 
his car for pleasure purposes provided 
always that he is not employing a driver 
who could better be employed for 
military purposes, and is not using 
tyres and material for which the 
Government may have a need. 

Mrs. D. K. Lambert Chambers, writing 
on Tennis, says: “I think it would be 
in very bad taste to hold public tennis 
tournaments at a time when so many 
men are giving up their lives for the 
country. There is so much to be done 
now, that I do not think anyone should 
spare the time to play in tournaments, 
which, as everyone who plays in them 
in the ordinary way knows, means a 
tremendous waste of time. Private 
games, as a means of healthy recreation, 
should be encouraged, in my opinion. 
Everyone should be anxious to help the 
country in its hour of need to the very 
best of their ability. Unless we keep fit, 
and take recreation in the form of sport, 
we shall not be able to stand the strain.”’ 

The Headmasters of the Public Schools 
are in an exceptional position to speak 
on the subject of sport at all times. 
Accordingly, then, the following views 
will be of interest to the sportsman. 
The Hon. the Rev. Edward Lyttelton, 
M.A., D.D., Headmaster of Eton, says : 
“So far as this school is concerned the 
sports will be maintained, but the social 
functions connected with some of them 
will be stopped for a time. It is unlikely 
that any of the inter-school competitions 
will be interrupted.” 

Mr. F. S. Preston, M.A., Headmaster 
of Malvern, has some interesting theories 
on the question of the continuance of 
sport. He says: ‘Whether summer 
sports should continue during the War 
must depend very largely on the state of 
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public opinion later on in the year. I 
agree that certain classes of the com- 
munity have already shown that they 
will not allow the attraction of sport to 
interfere with their patriotism. The 
position of the Public Schools is very 
different from the rest of the community, 
as boys’ games are a recognised part of 
their school life, and, as such, will cer- 
tainly be retained during the War. I 
should regret very much if, in a desire 
to impress upon the rising generation the 
serious nature of the present crisis, we 
were to do anything to rob the boys of 
their ‘ youth,’ to which they are as much 
entitled as their fathers were before them. 
I do not mean to imply by this that all 
the inter-school matches held in London 
and elsewhere must, of necessity, take 
place in spite of the War. These contests 
have been written up so frequently that 
they have come to be regarded as events 
of almost national importance. I think 
that this is, possibly, a mistake.”’ 

The Rev. A. A. David, D.D., Head- 
master of Rugby, says: ‘“‘ There can be 
little need to justify, under present 
conditions, the continuance of sport in 
schools, but it may be worth while to 
point out that games should, in the 
main, be directed and adjusted to these 
three purposes. First, to afford recrea- 
tion for the elder boys whose chief 
business out of school is to prepare 
themselves for service, not only by 
direct military training, but also by all 
means of inducing physical hardness and 
endurance. Secondly, to provide for 
those who are too young to be occupied 
mainly with military work. Thirdly, to 
secure continuity of tradition. Ifa game 
were allowed to disappear, or even to 
languish for one season, the consequence 
would be that it would, for some time 
to come, be played worse, and enjoyed 
less, than it ought to be.” 

Mr. J. E. King, Headmaster of Clifton, 
writes: ‘‘I do not see why schools 
should stop their games. There will, 
under the present existing circumstances, 
be more O.T.C. work, and the times 
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available for the playing of games will 
be less. At the same time games will not 
languish, for there will be time enough 
for both. And the change from games 
to O.T.C. work will serve to keep them 
fresh.” 

The Editor of one of the better-known 
Yachting journals gave his opinion on 
the prospects of this sport. “‘ Most of 
the boats, both sailing and power, are 
engaged on patrol work. The owners 
have, in many cases, given their services 
also. It is early yet to speak as to what 
may happen later in the year. It is 
unlikely, however, that any of the big 
regattas will be held should the War 
continue. Of course, the building and 
sailing of the bigger craft finds employ- 
ment for a large number of men, and, as 
these are specialised workmen, and as 
they would have difficulty in finding 
employment elsewhere, an effort will be 
made to keep the boats in commission 
when possible. Many of the hands have 


already joined one or the other of the 


Services. In waters which are not 
dangerous, no doubt there will be the 
usual amount of pleasure sailing during 
the summer. There will be very little 
organised and official regattas.”’ 
Reading the views set forward above, 
it is not a difficult task to form a fairly 
reliable opinion as to the extent of the 
sport which will be indulged in during the 
coming season. No games will be played 
with official sanction which may affect 
recruiting in any way by attracting 
spectators. Professionals will not be 
encouraged to remain at home in order 
to play games. Championships will be 
abandoned by general consent, partly 
because the sporting crowd of followers 
is not desired, and partly also because 
few men would care to become champion 
at any sport in a year when the best men 
are unable to take part either to win a 
reputation or to defend an established 
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title. Matches played between counties 
will be friendly, and in almost every case 
proceeds will be given to charity. Tennis 
and golf clubs will refuse to employ cad- 
dies and assistants generally who might 
be better employed in carrying arms. 

At the same time reasonable means of 
healthy open-air recreation will remain 
for those people who are engaged in 
keeping the country going whilst the 
men are fighting on the Continent. The 
Public Schools will continue their games 
in order that the boys may be kept fit, 
but no attempt will be made to make 
social functions of the events. There is 
no reason why the car owner should walk 
while his car is in commission, but he 
has no right to detain servants in his 
employ who would otherwise join either 
the Army or the Navy. Sport at the 
’Varsities will be practically non-existent. 

To return to a subject which was 
shortly discussed earlier in this article. 
Is there any means of honouring, in some 
suitable athletic way, the men who have 
given up almost certain chances of dis- 
tinction in some line of sport in order 
to take up arms? The honour of having 
fought for one’s country is, naturally, 
enough in itself in the ordinary way. 
But take the case of the men who would 
have composed the crews in this year’s 
Boat Race. Surely it is not an impossi- 
bility to think out some little way of 
acknowledging the fact that they gave 
up the outward and visible sign of the 
greatest distinction which their sport 
could convey on them, in order to do 
their duty in other fields. The writer 
makes the suggestion that such a pro- 
cedure should not be undertaken because 
it is called for, but simply because it 
would be a sporting and gracious thing 
to do. Some such simple offering would 
be, possibly, the patriotic sportsman’s 
proudest possession. Perhaps readers 
can make some sort of suggestion ? 


Since writing the above article the writer has seen it said in the Press that the Football Association 
proposes to discontinue the payment of players during the summer. This is a step in theright direction. 
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THE PAST SHOOTING SEASON 


BY OWEN JONES 


SEVEN months ago there was every 
prospect that the shooting season would 


be one of the very best. From north to 
south and from east to west, taking one 
kind of game with another, the outlook 
had not been so abundantly bright for 


years. Every sort of game having 
multiplied and thriven so well, with the 
exception of snipe, it is a task of pleasant 
difficulty to declare which did best. On 
the whole, first honours should be given 
to partridges, especially in view of the 
fact that they are spread over so 
extensive an area and are bred almost 
exclusively in a wild state. At any rate, 
it is certain that the numerical success 
of partridges was the most welcome and 
popular feature of the all-round 
prospects. 

Almost everywhere we were looking 
forward with absolute assurance to a 
fine harvest of game. But, on the very 
eve of the season’s opening, suddenly up 
rolled that vast cloud of war and burst 
hideously upon us as it came surging 
like the implacable crest of a relentless 
wave, prodigious, resistless, and over- 
whelming. In the twinkling of an eye 
all our great fond hopes of sport were 


swept away. . . . Instead of the shot- 
gun, we shouldered the rifle for our 
existence. Most of our finest sportsmen 
were called away, neither we nor they 
knew where. . . . There have been very few 
regular shooting parties, scarcely any of 
those delightful gatherings of friends and 
relations in our country-houses ; almost 
everything was cancelled. 

Numbers of moors and manors have 
not been shot. Pheasants on many 
places have been caught up wholesale 
and dealt with like poultry, and the hares 
and rabbits secured by other means than 
the gun. Still for economical reasons, 
there has been a certain amount of 
shooting, chiefly by elderly and immature 
sportsmen, wounded officers, middle-aged 
gamekeepers, and farmers. Everywhere 
it has been difficult to get not only guns 
but beaters. It is probable that such 
bags as have been made are no criterion 
by half of what they might have been 
had shooting been as usual. The follow- 
ing extracts from a large number of 
reports tell their own story of splendid 
prospects and doleful results :— 

SCOTLAND.—‘‘ There is an enormous 
stock of grouse left in Inverness-shire and 
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Banffshire ; the heather bloom was never 
better, so I hope there is no chance of 
disease. Many of the best moors were 
never shot—Glenfiddich and Glen Livet 
must have from eight to ten thousand 
brace on the ground now. Perthshire 
was good also. On one moor about 2,500 
brace were shot in eight days, on another, 
in four days, only 1,000 brace, owing to 
very bad weather—in fact, that is all 
that was taken off the moor. Elsewhere, 
two guns got 104 brace at the end of 
September. Partridges and pheasants 
would have been a grand lot except for 
a storm at the end of July, all over the 
north-east of Scotland.’’—“‘ Far too much 
taken up with other work to get into a 
butt this year, but there were plenty of 
birds and health all over the North. I 
had to shoot some home pheasants, and 
the ages of my five guns aggregated 
close on 350 years. We killed some 
more pheasants later on, three wounded 
officers and myself.’ 


“There seems to have been a good 
show of grouse all round, but in most 
cases the moors have not been half shot. 
Partridges have been excellent every- 


where; good bags have been made 
driving, but walking-up was not very 
fruitful in the Lothians, owing to the 
extremely poor turnip crop and the 
birds’ wildness. On this estate we made 
small bags with a lot of hard work. The 
guns were too few, too old to walk much, 
and, worse still, could not kill birds when 
driven, so there is a very heavy stock 
left. Pheasants have been a remarkable 
crop, and although I have not heard of 
any record bags, the season’s total must 
be a bumper on most estates, as they 
have been fairly well shot, because of 
the expense of feeding, and a lot of extra 
wheat being sown. Next year there will 
be generally less pheasant-rearing ; on 
some estates, I hear, none at all. But 
the large steck of partridges and grouse 
left will ensure something to shoot at. 
Hares have been plentiful and good. 
I don’t know one young unmarried 
keeper who has not joined or tried to 
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join the Army.’”’—“ It has been a very 
good grouse season in Lanarkshire ; more 
than double the grouse there were in 
1913.” 

TRELAND.—‘“ It was a_ wonderful 
breeding season for every kind of game 
except snipe, the young of which suffered 
a great deal owing to the drought and 
died off wholesale in July and August. 
However, there have been a lot of snipe, 
evidently foreigners, but they have been 
very wild, and I have heard of no really 
good bags. The bogs, owing to continual 
rain, have been flooded and impossible 
to walk. Both snipe and woodcock (of 
which latter there have been more than 
usual) have fetched such a low price that 
it has not paid the professional shots to 
go out on the free shootings. Never in 
my memory were pheasants reared more 
successfully in Ireland. On many 
estates some of the birds have been shot, 
the rest caught up and killed. We turned 
5,000 into covert, though owing to sport 
being conducted in such a haphazard 
manner only 2,500 have been bagged. 
Grouse were splendid, and we ought to 
have shot 600 brace. Shooting has been 
neglected owing to the war. I believe 
grand stocks of grouse and other game 
have been left all over Ireland.” 

WaLEs.—‘ Grouse did very well, but 
we did not have one of the parties that 
had been arranged for shooting. It has 
been very difficult to get guns. We have 
killed more partridges this season than 
in the two previous, and also have more 
left. There have been some record bags 
of pheasants in Carnarvonshire and South 
Wales. Rabbits were numerous and 
sold unusually well, and one batch of 
pheasants fetched 5/- a brace wholesale.”’ 

ENGLAND.—I understand that on a 
famous estate in Durham there has been 
no shooting : the hares were killed early, 
the pheasants all caught up and distri- 
buted among the wounded. Mr. R. H. 
Rimington-Wilson says: ‘‘ Grouse were 
certainly above the average in my part 
of Yorkshire, and if the moor had been 
shot at the usual time and under the 
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usual conditions the bags would have 
approached anything previously done. . . 
Shooting was postponed till late in 
September. I should say that an excep- 
tional stock of grouse has been left both 
in Scotland and England.” 

NorFoLk. — “If shooting had been 
carried on as usual, this last season 
would have been the best we've 
had since 1905 for partridges; bags 
of over 400 brace have been made 
on several days. Pheasants, compared 
with partridges, have been rather dis- 
appointing.” In the Downham district 
of Norfolk a correspondent reports a 
record season for partridges and a good 
one for pheasants ; in the South Licken- 
ham neighbourhood both have been 
good. At Orwell Park in the Ipswich 
part of Suffolk ‘‘the season here has 
been on the whole a good one both for 
pheasants and partridges. There have, 
however, been no regular shooting 
parties owing to the war.” Again, 
“partridge shooting in Norfolk and 
Suffolk was excellent.”’ 

LINCOLNSHIRE. — ‘“‘ Partridges did 
better in 1914 than they have done for 
several years, and if next year is as good 
they will begin to show up well again. 
Pheasants turned out fairly well, also 
hares and rabbits. On the whole it has 
been a fairly good season, and as it has 
been so difficult to get guns, there will 
be a nice stock of partridges mostly 
everywhere. The bags of pheasants have 
varied from 200 to about 1,600. The 
stock of pheasants left will not be so 
large as usual on a good few estates 
owing to no rearing next season.”” Some 
good pheasant bags have been made at 
Grimsthorpe. 

Notts. — Partridges : 
bags were made.” 

DERBYSHIRE. — “‘ Grouse were extra 
good, but very few moors were shot ; 
partridges and pheasants, in the Brails- 
ford district, were good.” 

STAFFS.—Near Burton: “have done 
well with partridges and pheasants, the 
latter tally a little above last season. 


“some heavy 
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Good bags of pheasants have been 
obtained in the Bretby and Netherseal 
neighbourhoods. On the Drakelowe 
estate both have been far above the 
average, also as far as the Stretton neigh- 
bourhood of Warwickshire, where par- 
tridge bags of 125, 85, and 70 brace 
have been got by ‘single’ guns. On 
all the south side of Burton I think it 
has been practically a record for par- 
tridges, of which we are leaving a good 
stock on account of not being able to 
get eggs from Hungary. There has been 
much difficulty in securing guns, nearly 
all the local sportsmen having joined the 
Army or gone to the war, those that 
were left being practically all old stagers. 
Nearly all the young keepers that I know 
have joined for the war: I hear from 
my brother there are thirty keepers in 
his company, mostly from Sandringham.”’ 

RuTLAND.—“‘T think on the whole this 
has been a good season for all game right 
round this part. Bags of partridges and 
pheasants have been about as usual ; 
rabbits very numerous, a fair quantity 
of hares, woodcock an average. In 
Leicestershire and Northants bags would 
have been rather better than the average 
had it not been for guns being so scarce. 
Very nearly everyone round here is 
reducing establishments.” 

Beps.—‘ We have done very well, 
and have killed more partridges than 
ever before. Partridges were also very 
good on several other shootings, the 
largest bag I know of in one day, in the 
Sandy neighbourhood, being 250 brace, 
while on another estate close by, in 
Hunts, they did not do so well, and killed 
chiefly old birds. It has been a fairly 
good season for all game.” 

SHROPSHIRE. —‘‘A_ splendid lot of 
pheasants—turned down 1,300 and killed 
about 2,000, by which you can tell the 
wild birds did finely. For partridges 
and hares it has been a fairly good 
season, quite as good as last. All the 
adjoining estates have made good bags 
of pheasants, 300 to 500 in a day, and 
ground game plentiful. Foxes in ample 
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supply, but very little hunting, as there 
were neither men nor horses. I am 
afraid there will be very little rearing 
next season, and many staffs are being 
reduced.” 

SOMERSET.—“ This season would have 
been the best for good bags we have had 
for fifty years—pheasants never better, 
plenty of partridges and ground game. 
But the war has upset everything, and all 
our best shots are at the front. On 
several estates there has been no shooting 
and the pheasants were caught up.” 

On the Devon and Dorset borders near 
the coast there was a nice show of wild 
pheasants, which provide pretty shooting 
when driven from the fields to guns 
stationed on the cliffs. 

CoRNWALL.—‘ Without doubt 1914 
would have proved a record year for 
practically all kinds of game, there 
having been scarcely any disasters or 
maladies during the breeding season. 
Everything pointed to a bumping lot of 
partridges. No large bags have been 
made, as no one tried to make them. 
The pheasants were a nuisance. On one 
large estate, its owner had the greater 
part of the young birds caught up in 
September, and their necks _ broken, 
deeming that by killing them thus he 
was doing a better service to the country 
than by feeding them on grain that 
might otherwise have been devoted to a 
more useful cause; but few sportsmen 
took such a drastic step, as it was so near 
the time for shooting pheasants, and 
many were shot unusually early. I have 
never known such a fat year for game, 
or so lean a one for killing it. The staffs 
of keepers are much reduced, and 
absolutely no rearing is anticipated for 
next season.” 

WILTSHIRE.—“ As far as East Wilts is 
concerned the pheasants did extremely 
well, partridges marvellously well, rabbits 
well, and hares rather deficient. I think 
this covers the country for a radius of 
about twenty-five miles.” In the 
Boscombe locality there was a very fair 
show of partridges and a good lot of 
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hares. Near Heytesbury 200 hares were 
accounted for in one day. 

In Berks, Bucks, Oxon and Gloucester- 
shire it is considered that all game would 
have yielded a full average. In 
Hertfordshire there was an excellent 
promise, a particularly splendid lot of 
pheasants. Near Ware both pheasants 
and partridges did “extremely well.” 


SussEx.—‘ I think this has been one 
of the best seasons for years in Sussex 
for partridges and pheasants, and though 
this is not a partridge country, we have 
had a very nice show of birds. Of 
pheasants we have killed about 2,000, 
by small days of 300 or so, but we had 
very poor guns. There is a lot of birds 
left.” 


Kent. — Canterbury: “The game 
season in the main has been good. 
Pheasants did extremely well. Partridges 
—well, half and half ; on one part of the 
ground we had as good a show as ever 
we have had, while on another part, that 
has usually been our best, we had 
scarcely any coveys of more than five or 
six. Ona neighbouring estate they have 
had on one side a splendid lot of birds, 
but no one at home to shoot them, so 
those they have killed have been shot 
by farmers and keepers. On another 
place the owner let the shooting to the 
farmers, each paying for his own farm 
and the adjoining woods; there is not 
much game there now, and I think I 
can safely say there will be less next 
season. The district from Canterbury 
to Dover has been favoured with a 
splendid lot of partridges, and I have 
heard on good authority that there have 
been many more birds than in 1913, 
although that was good for Kent. The 
prospects for another year are none too 
rosy, it looks (at present) as if there will 
be no hand-rearing done about here, and 
I have heard of only one estate on which 
they are catching up birds for the pens. 
This war has crippled sport in general 
for years to come.” 


HAMPSHIRE.—Taking the county as a 


on 
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whole, it has proved, as was so confi- 
dently predicted, a first-rate season for 
all game, and especially for partridges. 
If Hampshire partridges are a bit fickle, 
they certainly are famous, and justly we 
this year are proud of them. The small 
shoots are, so to speak, a truer guide 
than the large by which to measure the 
yield of partridges, since the facilities 
for comparing the results from the 
stock of one year with those of the 
stock of another are obviously simpler 
and in greater contrast than is the case 
with extensive ground on which a com- 
paratively heavy stock is always left. 
Small shoots in ever so many instances 
this year have produced a palpably 
unusual lot of big coveys, and bags 
would have been, and now and then 
have been, better than ordinarily by as 
much as two-thirds. On one small shoot 


of just over 600 acres 150 brace were 
bagged, driving, in a day and a half, 
whereas for years about 30 brace has 


been the figure for the best day. 

The largest bags of partridges in 
Hampshire were about 340 and 270 
brace in two days, and on the occasion 
of the first-mentioned figure one of 
the guns (who, I understand, became 
an officer in the Rifle Brigade) scored 
four “fours.” It is considered that 
there were more birds than’ ever 
known, at any rate for many years, on 
several good shootings of moderate size, 
but owing to light shooting and the 
scarcity and weakness of the guns, the 
birds killed were not good evidence of 
their numbers. To the south of Basing- 
stoke 170 and 180 brace were obtained 
in two days. To the south-east of the 
same town, in three days’ driving over 
an extremely pretty high-bird beat, 111, 
95, and 75 brace, all on the same ground ; 
on another estate, to the north-east, more 
than 100 brace were secured in each of 
two days. On one beat of a shoot, to 
the west of Basingstoke, the bag was 
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75 brace, but with guns of the customary 
quality would probably have been 200 
brace. On a thousand acres in the 
Andover district 105 brace were accounted 
for in two days. 

The Hampshire pheasants, both tame 
and wild, were good. Two large woods, 
which jointly as a rule give a good 2,000 
the first time through, provided about 
970 and 770 respectively. Many coverts 
were shot much too early by half a team 
of guns, but what regulation shooting 
was done resulted generally in bags that 
were comparatively better than last 
season. On one large shoot they had 
seven and a half days, which produced 
an average of upwards of 250. The best 
day was 390, and would have been 500 
had it not rained in torrents all the 
afternoon. Only three of the days were 
fine, and on two of those outside coverts 
only were being shot, and on no day were 
there more than two good guns among 
those present. In two casual days, near 
Faccombe, one with four beaters and no 
stops, the other with ten beaters and no 
stops, the bag was 210 pheasants, 38 
hares, 62 rabbits, 6 woodcock (all in one 
day), and a pigeon. On one place where 
35 woodcock were shot last year there 
were fewer this season, while on another 
shoot about four miles away twelve were 
seen in one big covert on the same day 
at the end of December. There were a 
nice lot of hares in fine healthy condition. 
Only here and there have there been any 
wood-pigeons to speak of. There was a 
big crop of acorns, as there seems to have 
been almost everywhere. In Hampshire 
there has been very little cover in the 
form of roots. 

To sum up, there was on practically 
all shoots a fine show of game, but little 
proper shooting; guns and _ beaters 
were very few and far between, and 
exceptionally large stocks of all birds 
are left. The total rainfall in November 
and December beat all records. 
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CON CASSIDY’S STAGEEN 


BY THE HON. 


“ HAV’N’T ye got the ould stageen ?” 
said Purcell, in dissatisfied accents. “ I 
looked to ye for four or five at the least, 
Con, an’ only two ye have for me.’ 

Con Cassidy, lean, hard-bitten, of un- 
certain age, limped across the yard with 
a dejected bay horse trailing in his 
wake. “‘ What great hurry have ye for 
them ?”’ he said, in his slow way. “Is 
it war horses ye’re buying, Mr. Purcell, 
already ?” 

Andrew Purcell, an elderly man, 
tanned to leathery grey, with a tinge of 
deep whisker edging his obstinate - 
looking jawbone, shrugged his shoulders. 

He had an order for some surely, an’ 
he was hard pressed with the small price 
the Government was allow’n’ — hard 
pressed—so he wanted all he could, an’ 
they raysonable. 

Con Cassidy rubbed his mop of hair 
thoughtfully. 

“There’s the bay at twinty-five,” he 
said; “ bein’ fresh off grass with his 
hind shoes off ye wouldn’t notice the 
way he wipes his ankles ; he’d be fifty- 
five but for that. An’ the black mare, 
a good useful sort she is; an’ the horse 
I will not sell, for I musht have one to 
carry me to the hounds ; an’ that iseall, 
Mr. Purcell.” 

Andrew Purcell opened the door of a 
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foul-smelling stable. Here, poised on a 
heap of manure stood a fairly good- 
looking bay horse, elderly, but showing 
no great signs of work. A fine-looking 
charger, in fact. 

Dan Purcell was striving every nerve 
to make a fortune. Fate had ordained 
that one of the buyers at Ballymacmere 
should be a young and unwise officer, 
who, in his zeal, bought in feverish haste 
and gave top prices. Here was chance 
to dash round the country before wiser 
men came into it and bought up every- 
thing. He had got a commission for as 
many as he could find. 

“Tl buy this one,” 
briskly. 

But Con Cassidy had two brothers in 
the Army. He shook his head. 

“Sthaggers,” he said briefly— 
“ sthaggers. I am toult ye have but to 
howld a beefstheak up to the sun beyond 
there an’ ’twill cook; when he got it 
down he’d come. I works him in the 
early mornin’s an’ at nights, an’ he’ll do 
in winther but not now, even in the car.” 

Mr. Purcell suggested that with the 
noise of the cannonading the horse might 
probably be too frightened to get stag- 
gers. Cassidy shut the door carelessly 
but with finality. 

He was to bring in the horses next 


said Purcell, 
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morning to Purcell’s yard, or they might 
be sent for. 

The stageen took advantage of the 
door being closed but not latched to 
rush into the yard. He trotted across 
with good free action, head and tail up. 

Purcell grunted to himself ; he looked 
thoughtful. 

Presently Cassidy strolled up the 
village; he returned to saddle the 
staggerer and ride out to see a cousin 
of his who lived near the gorse cover 
of Rahea. 

Autumn peace lay on the world. It 
was impossible to realise that civilised 
men were preparing to kill each other 
ruthlessly to satisfy a crazy despot’s love 
of Power. The War Lord had built, at 
a huge price, a great engine, and to show 
the reason for its cost he must use it. 
Its wheels would be oiled with blood, its 
radiator refilled with women’s tears, but 
its use would be proved. 

Con Cassidy did not get as far as 
thinking this out. What he said to 
himself was: “It is the devil’s own 
nonsense an’ a crool pity, with the 
country so fine and prosperous, an’ 
Marty anear to his discharge.” But he 
sighed. Marty was a pet brother. 

Davey, the cousin, was out on the 
lonely little streak of road and greatly 
excited. 

“There isn’t an ould baste in the 
counthry that Purcell isn’t buyin’ up, 
an’ Maher helpin’ him,” he said. He 
was around up to Ballingyle and back 
to Knockamurry. Me own ould grey is 
gone an’ he eighteen, but there’s work 
in him. An’ Conner’s mare, an’ she 
stone blind—God save us!—and 
Cloghessy’s two old cobs, one is hurted 
in the back; an’ that bay he has that 
is parrot-mouthed an’ cannot ate rightly, 
an’ Neil’s pony mare that is a heaver. 
If there’s war in it,” said Con’s cousin, 
“they need not wait for the Germans 
to kill them that has some of them 
craythurs betune their knees.” 

As Con rode back again to the pretty 
village which he lived in, he thought 
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again that it was a poor game, an’ that 
Kaysir a upsthart of a king. Riding in 
the warm dusk past Gowla woods he 
saw Mikky Maher, a neighbour, on the 
road. 

“Good evenin’ kindly,’ said Con 
Cassidy. 

Mikky Maher returned” greeting 
absently ; he seemed put out. “ The 
spotty horse is gone on me,” he said, 
‘an’ all me tin acres out, Con; if the 
river rises I am done out. Ye have no 
use for that one, sell him to me. Sure 
I knows his complaint, but meself an’ 
Michael ’d pull it through the nights 
when ’tis cool, an’ I’ll give ye a tin 
pound note for him.” 

This was far more than Con had paid. 
He ruminated. At any minute the 
staggerer might become worse and 
completely useless. 

“T will take twelve,” he said, slowly, 
and to his astonishment Mikky Maher 
agreed without demur. Con walked 
home with saddle and bridle on his arm. 

Next day the matter of buying was 
taken over in earnest. Men who were 
out—not to make profit by risking men’s 
lives, but to pay fair prices for useful 
horses—took it up; the flow of the 
maimed, the halt and the blind was 
checked. Con got a job to “ carry in,” 
so he termed it, two horses to the 
Barracks. 

Here his eyes were greeted by the 
sight of ‘‘ misfortunes,’ as he called 
them, standing about. And among the 
good ones his own old staggerer, looking 
handsome and fit. 

“That was a dirthy thrick,’’ said Con, 
quietly. For a moment he looked at the 
remount officer, then he thought of the 
scandal, and, being Irish, he held his 
tongue. But he enlarged on it to his 
cousin next day. And he asked a friend 
of his how much the horse had fetched. 
He learnt that his own two had been 
resold for forty apiece, but that the bay 
horse had fetched sixty. 

“Purcell is making a fortune,’ said 
his informant. 
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“Whatever chanse ye’d have to git 
away if ye had the convayneance undther 
ye,” said Con, “ what chanse ’d ye have 
with one of them misfortunes, and ye 
thryin’ to gallop off?” 

Con Cassidy imagined the war to be a 
perpetual fox chase, with the quickest 
man the safest. 

He delivered his horses, gazed con- 
temptuously at the “ misfortunes,’”’ and 
sorrowfully at the staggerer, which went 
by the name of “ Shaky,’’ and he met 
Mr. Dan Purcell at the gate. That 
worthy was looking greyer than usual ; 
he held a crumpled letter in his hand. 

“There’s my Danny, ‘listed in the 
cavalry,” he roared out. “ An’ having 
been a trooper in the Irish Horse, he says 
he'll get out with the first lot. An’ I 
makin’ money for him here.”’ 

He was talking half to himself. The 
one soft spot in Dan Purcell’s flinty old 
heart was Danny, the somewhat over- 
gentlemanly son, who rode perfectly and 
only wanted money to “hold his own 
with the best,’”’ his father said. Money. 
It had poured in for three golden days. 
There was enough now to buy the farm 
next to their own, to mend up the stables, 
or to put in a thoroughbred mare or two. 
Money to make a start, coined by risking 
the lives of men. Young Danny should 
be a gentleman. 

““Some money is quarely come by,” 
said Con Cassidy in his slow voice, and 
he looked back at the distant silhouette 
of the staggerer. 

He guessed now. Purcell had sent 
Mikky Maher to buy the horse, giving 
him a commission. 

Con went out by the train. He thought 
slowly and forgave at the same rate. 

“Ways ‘Il come,” said Con, as he 
slouched home, where he met Maher 
rushing frantically to the post office, 
bacause Martin, his only son, had dis- 
appeared and left a letter to say he 
would ‘list. ‘‘ With him all I have an’ 
the hay to be got in, an’ scarce a sowl 
to lend me a hand but them I’ll hire,” 
wailed Maher, “ an’ herself at home with 
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her apern over her head an’ she bawlin’ 
that the bye is dead already, that thim 
Germans can skhim through the air 
as well as over the land and kill ye 
above an’ below. She saw it on the 
Indepindent.” 


“Ye worked him hard,” said Con, 
laconically. ‘‘ An’ ye were choosin’ a 
wife for him.” 


“A fine stheady gurrl, with a fortin’ 
of her own,” cried Maher. ‘“ A casht in 
her eye ? Who'd be noticin’ eyes afther 
a year, an’ that she can see to make tay 
and fry mate? Yerself an’ ye’re non- 
sense, Con!” 


“T seen the staggerer inside,” said 
Con, stolidly. ‘‘ Himself an’ a few others 
ye an’ Purcell got through. Ye were too 
clever for me, Mikky, that time, but ye 
might be sorry yit.”’ 

When the weeding out began com- 
plaint was made that an over-allowance 
of incapables came from Ballymacmere. 
But the blind and the very infirm only 
cost the Government money; they did 
not go out to cost men their lives. 

The frauds after a time reached their 
shipping port, were packed tightly on 
troop ships to go to France. The 
stageen, smart and active-looking, was 
welcomed by the King’s Own Thunderers 
—hussars with a reputation which they 
were keeping up. 

Ireland read the papers and wondered. 
Peaceful as she garnered her harvest, 
out here on the borders of Belgium there 
was Death’s harvest. Men whose mothers 
prayed for them lay stark by the un- 
reaped corn. Horses with their legs 
pointed up stiffly; the thunder of guns 
and whine of shells, and the taste 
of gunpowder and the smell of blood in 
men’s mouths and nostrils. Flickers of 
blue smoke from burning farms, creeping 
up across the sunlit land. 

Three to one, but no one flinched. 
War was a medley of masses of forms 
pouring on, falling, replaced by others, 
climbing over their own dead. A 
machine hurling itself against the thin 
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line of defence, to fall back shattered, 
beaten, but at a cost. . .. 


It will be many years before England 
can think without a thrill of the defence 
made by her little army on the Belgian 
frontier. Smash England at all costs 
were the orders, and guns played on the 
English; the flower of the German 
Army lost petals in that bloody assault, 
the sky was red with the flame of burning 
villages, of little Belgian homes razed by 
raging brutes. 


The Despot who aspired to be Lord of 
the World before he left it, was answer- 
able for the cries of terrified women, for 
the murder of old men, for worse. . . . 


Pay ’em out yet, the blighters ! Oh, 
the rotten blighters! . . women in front 
of their advance ! ’’—a gasping Tommy 
sets his teeth. ‘“‘ We'll roast a few of 
them before they gets to where they’ll 
get it for nothin’. I tell ye they'll be 
sorry yet that they met the Ballymores.” 

Mike Maher the younger had got out 
over soon. A year or two in the Militia 
had made him knowledgable. 

The King’s Own Thunderers waited in 
the burning heat ready to charge. It 
had been whispered to them that they 
would be wanted. New horses had 
replaced their dead ones. Young Dan 
Purcell, black with dust, full of 
enthusiasm, glanced pleasantly at the 
active-looking horse assigned to him. 

“T’?d seem to know that one,” said 
Mike Maher, looking at the horse. “ It 
might be from Ballymacmere he is 
likely.” 

“A good sort I’d say,” said young 
Purcell. ‘‘My father bought a lot an’ 
he knows one, Mike, I tell you; but I 
don’t call this horse to mind.” 

The cavalry moved off. Mike whistled 
softly. There was a lull, followed by a 
new storm of shell and pound of guns, 
and then a cry that a battery of guns 
were in danger. Dashing across on them 
were a troop of cavalry, straight on the 
exhausted men who were isolated on a 
little hill. 
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“Come on the Ballymores! Save the 
guns!” 

Out into the inferno a handful of 
gallant Irishmen fixed bayonets to meet 
the rush. The impact of maddened 
horses rearing as they touched the steel, 
the slash of sword and crack of revolver. 
Of the little band every man down, but 
the English cavalry came thundering 
through the brushwood and the guns 
were saved. Limbered up and moved 
back to security. 

Then out among the fallen one man 
stirred and sat up, rubbing his head. 

“ Father Pat can have done with his 
preachin’. I know all about it now,” 
said Mike Maher, weakly. ‘ An’ God 
save us, here’s Purcell!’’ Dan Purcell 
had ridden out too far; the bay pulled 
so that before he could turn a swarm of 
Uhlans were at his heels. But he had 
a start and he saw on the way Mikky 
Maher sitting up. ‘‘ Come on, Mikky,”’ 
he roared, bending down. “Come on, 
fall over his back anyway. We have 
time enough.” 

Mikky dived up somehow with a 
grunt. The sun was shining down a 
fiery glory of heat. And... its rays 
were beating on the head of Dan Purcell’s 
horse. It stopped short. Shook its head 
wildly. 

“Go on! Get on, ye brute!” Dan 
shrieked, as he kicked. 

“ Tsaid I knew him. It’s Con Cassidy’s 
ould sthaggerer, an’ he has the fit of it 
got,” wailed Mike, grimly. 

From side to side old Shaky moved 
his head; in a moment he would be 
down. It was his last fit. 

The swarm was over close. A brave 
young Irishman turned to meet the 
enemy, shots cracked from the trenches, 
the sun’s rays caught the glint of steel 
and what was red dimming it . 

The old stageen nad ome bis work. 


Grey a man to 
have lost height and- breadth, Dan 
Purcell drove to the Mahers’ door. 
Someone sat there in a chair with a 
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blanket over his knees, someone who 
would never help with the harvest again, 
for Mike’s legs were gone. 


“Even if he had not to stop for me 
he was done. I see th’ ould divil begin- 
ning to shake his head and Dan gallopin’ 
up ... . the sun ’d roast ye there. . . 
It is Con Cassidy that kilt us both,” 
stormed young Mikky Maher—“ to sell 
that to the Army so that he’d make a 
few dirty pounds.”’ 


“Oh, my God!’ old Purcell muttered. 
He was a very old man now. 


‘““ Everyone knew he had the staggers,” 
said Mike, “the ould sthageen. There’s 
them should be hung for it. He cost 
yer son his life.’’ 


Con Cassidy was at the door, listening. 
He looked from the face of father to 
father: the farmer sobbing to himself, 
Purcell without the relief of tears. For 
they knew. 


“TJ wasn’t after sellin’ Shaky to the 
“As them- 


King,’’ said Con, slowly. 
selves can tell ye, Mike, boy. God’s 
thruth in it, they can tell ye how it was 


settled betune them. Sixty pound I 
heard he fetched, Mr. Purcell.” 


Mike sat up, his eyes set grimly. He 
was no longer a mere farm boy, but a 
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man who had seen Death and War and 
fighting. 

“And whatever ye med on him losht 
ye him,” said Mike, bitterly, “‘ Mr. Dan 
Purcell. And me, me two good legs. 
With a good horse we was both in aisy, 
for with all the bushes about they’d 
never have hit us. An’ he was not the 
only one,’”’ went on Mike. “ A runaway 
grey cost a trooper his life—a grey that 
I knows now was Mulcahy’s, that no 
man cud ride. An’ that ye knew when 
ye bought him, too.’’. 

Old Purcell stood desolate, hopeless. 
The balance at the bank was a black 
thing to him now. Maher sobbed on, 
afraid to look at the stormy-eyed woman 
who hung over their crippled son. 

“Min should think, an’ they buyin’ 
what is to carry min in times of war.” 
said Con, quietly. ‘‘ Ye blamt me wrong, 
Mike. Men should think. What use is 
his money to him now?” he added, 
watching the old man with a twisted, 
tortured face driving slowly away. 

In the corner near the fire Mikky 
Maher the elder sobbed drearily and 
softly, and Mike’s big young hand gripped 
fiercely at the blanket which hid his 
stumps, as he listened to Con Cassidy’s 
account of how the old horse got to the 
Army. 
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‘*GOOD-BYE TO HIM.” 


A long string of horses being led through the streets of an ancient city which has been almost denuded of horse flesh by 
the exigencies of war 
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HORSES NEEDED FOR WAR 


BY F. A. M. 


WEBSTER, 


Late R.F.A. (T.) ; author of “ Britain in Arms,” “ From Recruit to Firing Line,”’ 
“ Britain’s Territortals,” &c. 


SINCE the present War began I think I 
have seen a more variegated assortment 
of horses of all shapes, sizes, and colours 
than ever I saw before outside Barnet 
Fair: hunters, polo ponies, "bus horses, 
dray horses, undertakers’ horses and 
Argentines—all needed for the Army. 
The Peace Establishment of Horses 
for the British Army is only approxi- 
mately half the number required to horse 
the Regular Army for War. For the 
Expeditionary Force alone 70,000 
animals were needed, and during the 
next twelve months, owing to the wastage 


of war and the greatly increased strength 
of our Army, nearly four times that 
number of horses will be needed again 
for the Expeditionary Force alone. 
When War was declared horses had to 
be obtained not only for the Regular 
Army but for the Territorial Force too, 
a task which might well have dismayed 
the most hardened old dealer in the 
country; and yet it was carried out 
eminently successfully and with very 
little trouble. The horsing of the New 
Army (popularly but erroneously termed 
Kitchener’s Army) is, however, a much 
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more serious matter and one which is 
likely to puzzle the powers that be to 
the utmost. 

The principle adopted in the Army has 
been to purchase remounts in the summer 
and put them out “at grass’’ on the 
Remount Depot farms where they stay 
until the autumn and are then handed 
on to the regiments after the Autumn 
Manceuvres, this annual allowance of 
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charge, the only cost being the animal’s 
keep and insurance ; there was also the 
liability to return the animal on mobili- 
zation being ordered, of course. 

In order that a large reserve of horses 
available for Army purposes might be 
created, a plan was devised whereby all 
large breeders and owners “ register ”’ 
their animals on consideration of a pay- 
ment of 10/- per annum and agree to 


A LIKELY-LOOKING COB IS SPOTTED BY THE POLICE CONSTABLE AT BEXHILL. 


IF HE PASSED 


THE VETERINARY SURGEON HE WILL NOW BE SERVING HIS COUNTRY 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


horses to each regiment equalling about 
10 per cent. of the strength. 

In order that a sufficiency of horses, 
for the Expeditionary Force at any rate, 
might always be available, a system of 
boarding out a certain proportion of the 
““remounts’”’ was adopted. By this 
system responsible persons with a proper 
knowledge of the care of horseflesh could 
obtain the use of a fully trained and 
absolutely sound Army horse, free of 


sell them to the Government at a pre- 
arranged price in the event of their being 
called upon so to do. 

So long as horse - breeding was a 
flourishing industry in this country the 
above systems worked well enough, but 
with the coming of motor vehicles the 
horse-breeder’s trade died away, and the 
provision of an adequate reserve of Army 
horses has of late years become a grave 
problem for the Government to face. 


Re 
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When the last doubt was solved, the 
last day of anxious waiting was finished, 
the War between the Nations was 
“on” and we found we were embroiled 
in it, the commandeering of horses to 
meet the Army’s needs began. It was 
a great business this compulsory pur- 
chase of horses, and, strange to relate, 
the first intimation received of the War 
in certain country districts was brought 
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to see if the Requisitioning Officer will 
want that very likely-looking horse they 
have between the shafts for the use of 
the 6th Sussex Battery, Royal Field 
Artillery (T.) 

Such sights as this were very familiar. 
Out of Bexhill alone 144 horses were 
commandeered, and every conveyance 
drawn by anything like a_ possible 
animal was stopped until the horse could 


THE COMMANDEERING OF A HORSE FOR THE USE OF THE 6TH SUSSEX BATTERY R.F.A.(T.) 
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by the officer who had come to requisition 
animals. 

In those early days I motored through 
a good deal of country with an old 
artillery friend of mine, who has since 
been out to the front and is already back 
again, wounded. Some of the strange 
things we saw I will tell you about. 

One of the pictures illustrating this 
article shows two ladies driving into 
Bexhill, the policeman is stopping them 


be ‘‘vetted.”” All the farms for miles 
around were swept clear of draught 
animals, and so the great game went on. 

Several times I saw drivers stopped, 
the horses taken out and passed by 
the Veterinary Surgeon as sound; the 
Requisitioning Officer then wrote a 
cheque for the amount he considered 
the Government should pay for the 
animal, and within half-an-hour a trooper 
might have been seen riding the horse 
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gaily out of the town, or to the black- 
smith’s to be re-shod all round. Mean- 
while, the late owner stood and stared 
at his trap, or cart, wondering how on 
earth he would get it home without an 
animal to draw it ! 

An amusing case was that of an un- 
patriotic tradesman who had no intention 
of being inconvenienced by the War if 
he could help it. Into his yard there 
entered the Requisitioning and Veter- 
inary Officers and a Sergeant. Just as 
they came the tradesman whispered to 
the Sergeant, “Don’t open the third 
door on the right and it’s a fiver in your 
pocket.” Now, as it happened, the 
Sergeant was a sportsman and did not 
see why one man should keep his horses 
while others lost theirs, so he told the 
officer what had been said to him. 

“Very well,” said the officer. ‘‘ Come 
here, my man. What have you got in 
the third box on the right ? ” 

““ Nothing, sir, except some fodder.” 

‘“ Ah!” said the officer, ‘‘ we shall be 
wanting some fodder just now, so suppose 
we have a look at it.” 

When the door was opened fodder was 
found stacked right up to the ceiling. 
All might yet have passed off well for 
the tradesman, but just then a horse 
stamped, so the officer told the Sergeant 
to fetch a file of men to pull some of the 
trusses of hay down for his inspection, 
and then they found two very good- 
looking cobs concealed behind the fodder. 

In silence the horses were led out and 
soon passed by the Veterinary Surgeon, 
so the officer drew a cheque for £60 and 
handed it to the tradesman. 

“Why,” said the latter, “‘ them horses 
is worth £50 apiece!” 

“‘ Doubtless,” the officer replied, “‘ and 
doubtless you would have got £50 apiece 
if you had played the game; now you 
must be satisfied with what I choose to 
give you.” 

This was a case of lack of patriotism 
well punished, but on the other hand 
there were many cases of almost heart- 
rending hardship, as is bound to happen 
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in such an unprecedented event as the 
requisitioning of hundreds of thousands 
of horses in the short space of a week or 
so. Cases of favourite hunters having 
to go, cases of really valuable animals 
purchased at the Government limit price 
although their real value may have been 
treble as much as was paid for them ; 
but what would you have? All war is 
hard and cruel, and you cannot let loose 
the dogs of war without someone having 
to suffer for it any more than you can 
make omelettes without breaking eggs, 
to use the well-worn adage. 

Hardships to owners there certainly 
have been, but after all the real hardship 
and cruelty of war falls upon the poor 
dumb brutes themselves. Truly the 
horses live and thrill to the glorious 
exhilaration of a charge, but they have 
no stake in the victory, nor have they 
the choice to serve or not as have we 
who have all to gain. Let us, however, 
not dwell too long upon the sufferings 
of the horses, God knows they are bad 
enough, as anyone will tell you who has 
seen the kicking, struggling gun team 
over which a shrapnel shell has burst. 

Horses needed for war are not all for 
the use of the gay and gallant cavalry, 
as is often popularly supposed to be the 
case ; for instance, an infantry battalion 
requires 13 saddle horses, 26 draught 
and 8 heavy draught animals, and 9 
pack cobs, making in all 56 horses ; and 
in the artillery each heavy (four gun) 
battery requires 29 saddle, 6 draught, 
and 109 heavy draught horses. 

Like many another man who loves a 
good horse, I have always retained an 
old-fashioned, even bitter, dislike to the 
motor car; but one is bound to admit 
in war time that it really is a blessing, 
for the introduction of mechanical trans- 
port has greatly reduced the demand for 
horseflesh, and consequently the animal 
mortality inseparable from war; but 
notwithstanding this, the demand for 
horses and yet fresh horses is bound to 
be enormous. 

One is prone to ask, “‘ Where would 
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Britain be now but for the hunting 
man?” for the hunter-bred stock of 
horses have proved a very adequate 
source of supply in the present crisis. 
Many a small farmer has bred his one or 
two hunters on the chance of a profitable 
deal, who, if the sport of hunting had 
been allowed to die down, would have 
confined his attention to the cart horse 
type, for the simple reason that heavy 
animals can be worked when they are 
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should support to the utmost the pack 
with which they have hunted in times 
of peace. I know that many men who 
delighted in their day across country 
when dividends were certain and regular 
will find the expense of hunting almost 
prohibitive now; but at the same time 
it is a duty in the performance of which 
they will probably aid their country far 
better than is generally realised. 

Many packs will be forced to confine 
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two-and-a-half years old, which means 
that the owner can make good on his 
more matured stock; but with the 
lighter animal of the hunter type the 
farmer I have in mind must spend much 
time and infinite patience on its schooling 
and can rarely sell it until it is rising five. 

Following out a natural train of 
thought one realises how vitally impor- 
tant it is that hunting men who are 
unable to take an active part in the war 
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themselves to cubbing for lack of hunt 
horses. Well, this is better than nothing, 
for if these packs were allowed to dis- 
appear altogether the inducement to 
breed light horses, which are so well 
suited to cavalry work, would be gone 
altogether and we should be threatened 
with a very serious shortage at no very 
distant date. That there will be a 
shortage in any case one is bound 
to admit, and to supply this deficiency 
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it will be necessary to purchase and place 
out brood mares for the replenishment 
of the hunter stock; but these mares 
can only be placed out in certain parts 
of the country where the ground is 
suitable, limestone, of course, being 
preferable. More horses of the hunter- 
cavalry type have come from the South 
of Ireland than elsewhere and it is to 
that district which we must look for 
future supplies, and, incidentally, it is 
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Maltese carts for medical equipment ; 
and thousands more will yet be needed. 
This type of animal comes mostly from 
the Midlands, where they grow plenty 
of bone. 

Yet a third class of horse, officially 
styled in Army parlance “heavy 
draught,’”’ has been and will be greatly 


in demand. This is the type of animal 
one sees pulling a brewer’s dray or a 
heavy load of straw in ordinary life, 
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the horsemen in that district who should 
receive the necessary encouragement to 
turn their attention to breeding the right 
strain. 

The pinch of war will not be felt in 
the hunting world alone by any means ; 
thousands of medium-weight horses have 
also been requisitioned for the service of 
the artillery and for the lighter transport 
duties, such as drawing maxim guns, 
small arms ammunition waggons, and 


but now employed in dragging the 
60-pounder breech-loading guns of the 
Royal Field Artillery—eight horses to a 
team. This gun incidentally has a barrel 
of 14 ft. in length and weighs 39 cwts. 
Heavy draught horses are also used for 
transport work ; these animals have been 
drawn mainly from the Southern Coun- 
ties of England where the principal part 
of the transport duties in civil life is 
enacted. 
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Thus we see that there is at present 
a great opportunity to turn one’s atten- 
tion to the profitable breeding of horses 
and at the same time to serve the 
country in a good and patriotic manner 
—an opportunity which I feel sure will 
be embraced not only by the farmers 
but by others as well if the right sort of 
encouragement is forthcoming; but the 
Government must help in a sensible way. 
King’s premiums for stallions are given 
already, but King’s premiums for mares 
should also be given, and such mares 
should be judged by the judges already 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
in connection with the award of King’s 
premiums for stallions. 

A heavy brood mare would be a 
valuable asset on most farms, but the 
cost of such an animal is not by any 
means inconsiderable; surely then a 
Government grant might be made in 
approved cases, or brood mares might 
be placed in the charge of farmers with 
known reputations in the horse-breeding 
world? 

At the present stage in our history 
legislation is absolutely necessary to 
prevent mares being sold for shipment 
to certain countries. 

The encouragement of horse breeding 
lies largely in the hands of the County 
Committees appointed in 1912 for that 
purpose under a Government scheme. 
The responsibility is a heavy one and 
one which calls not only for collective 
enterprise but also for individual efforts 
on the part of members of such Com- 
mittees. 

Since the advent of the motor car it 
has been a matter of ever - increasing 
difficulty to find experienced horsemen 
to work the brood mares on the farms, 
and when one sees, day after day, one 
well-known name after another in the 
casualty lists, one cannot but feel that 
the difficulty will be even greater in the 
future. 
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This question of horse supply is one 
which vitally affects not only British 
hunting men, but directly touches the 
nation as a whole, for if the animals 
needed are not available in war time 
then the efficiency of our fighting 
machine must of necessity be seriously 
impaired. 

We had our lesson in the South African 
War, which was a mere bagatelle com- 
pared with the awful life and death 
struggle in which we are at present 
involved. I know there are certain 
people—many of them—who say, “‘ Well, 
win or lose, the matter will be settled 
one way or the other with the end of 
this war.” But are they so sure? 
Postulate for one moment that this 
most bloody affair ends in a draw, what 
then ? Well, in my opinion, we shall 
then be in for a cycle of wars, in which 
case the question of horse supply in the 
future becomes an all-important question 
of the utmost urgency ; for, remember, 
it is quite conceivable that the time may 
come when we are no longer able to 
import horseflesh from Australia and the 
Argentine ; therefore it behoves every- 
one interested in the question of horse 
raising to give his closest attention to 
that question. 

For let the Napoleonic era be but 
repeated, with the Kaiser figuring as 
Napoleon—an opera bouffe Napoleon, I'll 
admit—then we are in for a period of 
fighting which will give us plenty of time 
to allow even five years for the breeding 
and maturing of light cavalry horses. 

Look for a moment on the brighter 
side of things if you will, and assume that 
peace is declared within some months. 
Even then no harm will have been done 
—on the contrary, a great work will have 
been consummated if the disadvantages 
under which horse breeders at present 
labour have been removed and the supply 
of horses for our own use has been 
sensibly increased. 
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BY BERNARD HAMILTON 


“FEopDOR, did you ever see a more 
annoying child?” said old Madame 
Tserkovsky to her husband. 

“What’s that, my dear?” The 
Colonel glanced over the top of his paper, 
a little irritated at the interruption. 

“Just look at Nadia, how disgrace- 
fully she behaves. It is more than 
useless for us to plan for her. You see 
for yourself that she is quite rude to 
Vladimir Nicolaievitch.”’ 

Certainly Count Vladimir Berenitsky 
was not very happy at the moment. He 
was one of a little group standing near 
a grand piano in the far corner of the 
drawing room. Nadia had just been 
singing, and was now flirting outrageously 
with a dapper young officer in the hand- 
some uniform of the Tsaritsa’s Blue 
Cuirassiers. Her back was a little too 
obviously turned upon Berenitsky, who 
was endeavouring to conceal his chagrin 
by a somewhat laboured conversation 
with her German companion, a dull 
spinster of uncertain age. 

“ Really, Féodor,’’ Madame Tserkov- 
sky continued, “it is quite time you 
gave Captain Yakovleff a hint that he 
comes here much too often. He has 
driven over every day this week, rain 
or sunshine, and just now I heard them 
arranging that he should come to the 
hunt to-morrow. You can hardly expect 
Berenitsky to endure her coldness much 
longer.” 


Colonel Tserkovsky fidgetted in his 
chair. ‘‘ My dear Olga,” he replied, “ I 
tell you again that I won’t interfere with 
the little one. She must choose her own 
husband. Certainly Berenitsky would 
be a good match. He is a nice fellow 
and well-to-do, while Yakovleff can 
hardly make ends meet and is quite a 
peacock into the bargain. But I won’t 
interfere with her choice. Have you 
forgotten what difficulties people made 
about our own marriage ? ” 

Madame Tserkovsky was not mollified 
by this reference. The memories of a 
stormy courtship grow dim after more 
than thirty years of happy married life. 

“Well,” she said, ‘I must separate 
them somehow myself, since you are too 
lazy to act.” 

She rose and went towards the culprits. 
“Nadia, it is time for us to retire,’ she 
said. 

Nadia looked up in surprise and 
annoyance. ‘Why, Mamichka, it is 
only nine o’clock |” But Madame Tser- 
kovsky had already turned to Yakovleff 
and was politely dismissing him. “So 
sorry you have to go,” she said, with a 
frigid smile. 

Yakovleff clicked his heels and bent 
to kiss her hand. “I shall hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing you to-morrow,” 
he replied. 

“That fellow will not lose much for 
lack of assurance,” said Madame to 
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Nadia as they entered her boudoir 
together. 

“Why are you so hard on him, 
mamma?” Nadia replied. ‘‘ You were 
quite unkind to him just now.” 

“Not more unkind than you have 
been to Vladimir Nicolaievitch,” said 
her mother. “ You have ignored him 
all the evening. You know quite well 
why your father and I have asked him 
to stay with us. He is rich, and has a 
future before him in the Ministry of 
Finance. He would make you a good 
husband. And yet you neglect him for 
this sleek dandy who can hardly make 
ends meet. Tell me, do you dislike 
Berenitsky ? ” 

“T neither like nor dislike him, 
mamma. For me he does not exist. 
If he had been a soldier now, or could 
talk anything but books and _ politics, 
he might have been more interesting, 
but——”’ 

“ But what ? ” interrupted her mother 
with increasing irritation. ‘‘ You are a 
little fool; your head is turned with 
this crow in peacock’s feathers. Leave 
me. I am tired of trying to arrange for 

ou.” 

“ Then perhaps you will let me arrange 
for myself,’ said Nadia, indignantly, as 
she went to her room. 

Long after her maid had gone, Nadia 
lay awake turning over in her mind the 
events of the day. Particularly her 
thoughts were of Yakovleff. ‘Do I 
care for him?” she asked herself, and 
found no satisfactory answer. “ At any 
rate, he is very pleasant company. As 
for Berenitsky, no doubt he is a good 
fellow, but—politics are so dull !”’ 

She turned over and nestled among 
the clothes, preparing to go to sleep. 
Out of doors a little commotion arose. 
Some small terriers were whimpering 
with fright, while the big house-dogs 
barked furiously. Above the din Nadia 
heard the long-drawn, eerie howl of a 
wolf, apparently not very far off. She 
shuddered a little, made the sign of the 
Cross, and listened again. But the 
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mournful, uncanny sound was _ not 
repeated, and in a little while there was 
silence. 

Next morning everyone was _astir 
early. It was ideal hunting weather. 
Not a breath of air was stirring, and a 
white shroud of mist veiled the autumnal 
glories of the trees. After a light 
breakfast, Colonel Tserkovsky went out 
accompanied by Berenitsky to inspect 
the hounds, while Nadia retired to don 
her habit. Madame Tserkovsky, wrapped 
in her furs, went into the hall to greet 
some visitors, Prince Gorevin, a retired 
general or two, and some country gentle- 
men, Yakovleff among them, who had 
come from neighbouring estates to join 
the hunting party. The door was open, 
and outside grooms were leading the 
horses up and down, while beyond, about 
a dozen borziatnikt were holding in leash 
some fine borzois, the pick of the kennels 
in the district. The return of Colonel 
Tserkovsky was the signal for an outburst 
of eager questioning as to the prospects 
“We are sure of a find,” he 
said. ‘One of my men went out just 
before dawn. He says there is a she-wolf 
with several well-grown cubs in the little 
plantation to the east of the estate. Are 
we all ready ?”’ 

“ All but Nadia,” said his wife, “ and 
here she comes.” 

Nadia entered, blushing to find herself 
last, and apologising so prettily that 
everyone felt he could not possibly be 
angry with such a charming little person. 
Yakovleff at once attached himself to 
her, and when the party moved out of 
doors assisted her to mount. Madame 
Tserkovsky bit her lip with vexation. 
Turning to Count Berenitsky she said, 
quite loudly for all to hear, ‘‘ Vladimir 
Nicolaievitch, I give my daughter into 
vour charge for the day. Promise me 
that you will not leave her.” 

Berenitsky’s grave handsome face lit 
up with a pleasant smile as he accepted 
the congenial task. Nadia and Yakovleff 
exchanged a satirical glance, and when 
the Colonel had assigned to each person 
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his post by the covert they rode off 
together quite ignoring Berenitsky, who 
followed gloomily a few yards behind. 

The whole party proceeded in silence 
save for the occasional crack of a whip 
as some hound showed a tendency to 
wander. Nadia and her companion were 
carrying on an animated conversation in 
whispers. Berenitsky felt his position 
to be very awkward, but in face of his 
promise to Madame Tserkovsky he did 
not feel justified in detaching himself 
altogether. However, he kept sufficiently 
far away to leave them undisturbed. 

In about three-quarters of an hour the 
faint outline of the little wood loomed 
through the mist. The party broke up 


into couples, and proceeded to the 
positions assigned by the Colonel. 
Nadia, Yakovleff, and Berenitsky took 
up their station in a clump of trees some 
little distance from the edge of the wood. 
Each of the men held in leash a couple 
of borzois. The time for light conversa- 


tion was past. All three sat motionless 
in the saddle, eyes and ears alert for some 
sign of the quarry lurking near. A good 
way off they heard the noise of the 
beaters, and the hounds giving tongue. 
A distant blast from a huntsman’s horn 
proclaimed that the furtive grey form of 
a wolf had been sighted slinking among 
the trees. 

Berenitsky leaned towards Nadia. 
“If we have luck, he ought to come 
out over there in a few minutes. Then 
my dogs will show you what they can 
do.” 

He had hardly spoken when a slight 
movement among the trees opposite 
attracted their attention. A large wolf 
was hesitating before taking to the open, 
turning its head from side to side, so far 
as its thick neck would allow. Its 
decision was accelerated by a fresh 
outbreak of shouts from close behind. 
The grim brute trotted out steadily, but 
at an astonishing speed, towards the 
copse where Nadia and her companions 
were concealed, and a few moments 
later, Vassili, the chief huntsman, with 
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some hounds, emerged from the spot it 
had just left, cutting off its retreat. 
When it was about thirty yards from 
the copse, Nadia’s pony, new to the 
sport, gave a startled whinny and the 
wolf stopped, turned, and swung off at 
right angles. Yakovleff uttered a tre- 
mendous yell, let slip the borzois, and 
spurred his horse after them. Berenitsky, 
hardly less excited, loosed his dogs, and 
prepared to follow, when the girl’s mount, 
terrified at the noise, reared in front of 
him, and bolted at a wild gallop in the 
opposite direction. Berenitsky hesitated 
for a moment, and then turned and 
followed hard in her wake. Happily she 
was a good horsewoman and was not 
likely to lose her head. “‘ Provided she 
keeps straight on she will be all right,” 
thought Berenitsky as he pounded along. 
“ The little brute is heading for the open 
steppe.” 

But things were not going to be 
settled so easily. A stray hound was 
directly ahead of them, and its appear- 
ance increased the pony’s terror. It 
swerved suddenly to the left, nearly 
unseating Nadia, and with unslackening 
speed raced round the end of the wood. 

Berenitsky gave a cry of horror. Little 
more than quarter-of-a-mile away there 
was a steep drop of about forty feet, 
from which the steppe extended again as 
far as eye could reach. Unless he could 
head her off, a fatal accident was 
absolutely certain. He was a humane 
man, but now he raked the horse’s flanks 
until his spurs were covered with blood. 
The big chestnut, one of the best from 
Colonel Tserkovsky’s stud, leapt forward 
like the wind, and steadily decreased the 
lead gained by the runaway. To 
Berenitsky it seemed that he was 
crawling. Only two hundred yards to 
the edge, and he was still about six 
lengths behind. It was useless to think 
of heading her off. Once more he plied 
whip and spur, and his horse made the 
supreme effort. In another moment he 
was alongside, and then, for the first 
time in his life, he thanked God for his 
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compulsory military training in a crack 
cavalry regiment. 

“Lean towards me,”’ he shouted, and 
with a desperate effort he lifted Nadia 
from her seat and flung her across his 
saddle bow, while, with his free hand he 
dragged the chestnut back on _ his 
haunches. 

It was not too soon. A moment later 
the pony was over the edge, rolling and 
kicking to the bottom, where it lay still 
with its neck broken. 

Nadia had fainted. Berenitsky lifted 
her tenderly to the ground and support- 
ing her head on his arm, moistened her 
white lips from his flask. 

It was some minutes before she 
recovered. Happily, though she was 
bruised with the fall across his saddle, 
no bones were broken and she was soon 
able to stand upright. With his arm to 
support her, they walked slowly back to 
the rendezvous where several carriages 
were waiting in case of accidents to men 
or dogs. Berenitsky helped her into the 
nearest conveyance and wrapped her 
round with rugs. Nadia was not yet 
able to speak, but she held out her hand 
to him and thanked him with a glance 
that made his heart glow. 

Meanwhile the hunt was in full cry. 
Several wolves had been pulled down by 
the hounds and secured; only one 
remained, a fully-grown brute upon 
whom all the borzois had been let loose. 
Two of them were racing at his side eager 
for a hold, but fearing those dreadful 
jaws, flecked with the blood of several 
of their fellows. Hard behind them 
galloped Yakovleff, shouting encourage- 
ment until his voice cracked. 

“At him, Koutchoum! Grip, Néega!”’ 
he yelled. One of the dogs, emboldened 
by his cry, attempted to seize hold. The 
wolf swerved slightly and with noapparent 
effort inflicted a terrible gash upon his 
foe, which fell dying by the way; but 
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this was the other hound’s opportunity. 
With a gallant effort he gripped the neck 
of his quarry close behind the ear and 
brought him to the ground. In a flash 
the other dogs were upon them. Yakov- 
leff leaping from his horse, flung himself 
upon the brute’s back, and in a few 
moments he was gagged and bound in 
the most approved fashion. Some beaters 
came up and carried him off. 

Yakovleff, immensely pleased at his 
feat, vaulted into the saddle and cantered 
slowly towards the carriages, expecting 
to be congratulated upon his deed. To 
his astonishment he found that nobody 
took the slightest notice of him. All 
were gathered round the carriage in 
which Nadia sat. He dismounted and, 
pushing past Berenitsky and the others, 
greeted her with an engaging smile. 

“What a delightful day we have 
had!” he said, not observing that any- 
thing untoward had happened. 

Nadia felt a revulsion of feeling 
towards this man, who had been too 
absorbed in his sport to have noticed 
her peril. 

“We are all gratified to know you 
have enjoyed yourself,” she said, coldly. 
“Vladimir Nicolaievitch, will you come 
back with me in the carriage ? ” 

Berenitsky flushed with pleasure. 
Nadia wondered why she had not 
noticed before how handsome he was. 
He got in beside her and they drove 
away. She felt that now he might never 
speak, lest he should seem to take 
advantage of his action. She owed him 
amends, and she wanted him to take 
them. 

“Vladimir Nicolaievitch,’’ she whis- 
pered, “I have been unjust to you 
and unkind. I thought you were a 
book-worm, but I have found you—a 
man. Can you forgive me?” 

And Vladimir Berenitsky thought he 
could. 
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WAR-TIME SUGGESTIONS FOR SHOOTING-MEN 


BY FRANK BONNETT 


GAME-PRESERVERS the kingdom over are 
brought face to face just now with a 
problem the like of which has never 
arisen since the rearing of pheasants for 
shooting became a recognised part of the 
annual programme. Ever since the 
outbreak of war last August the price 
of corn has been rising—steadily at first, 
but more latterly by leaps and bounds. 
Whether there be any real justification 
for the fact that the price of wheat 
intended for human consumption has 
practically doubled in the course of six 
months is neither here nor there; the 
simple fact remains that at the moment 
when these words are written best wheat 
is worth from 55s. to 60s. per quarter, 
and that there is little immediate 
prospect of any material decline. It 
may be doubted whether prices will 
advance much further, but that the 
position of the market—owing, of course, 
to the anticipated lengthy duration of 
the war—is likely to be very firmly 
maintained for some time to come may 
almost be regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion. Certain farmers have already 


sold their wheat crops for the present 
year, although the blade is no more 
than two or three inches high, at 50s. 
per quarter, and some say that they 
have been foolish to do so! 

The actual price of wheat, though a 
considerable quantity of it is ordinarily 
employed in pheasant-rearing, need not, 
however, affect the game-preserver to 
the same extent as that of the other 
cereals he requires. But wheat, of 
course, always leads the market, and 
other corn-stuffs, even if they have not 
advanced at the same rate, are very 
much dearer than usual. Similarly, 
prepared foods of the kind long employed 
by keepers in the rearing-field have gone 
up, while imported seeds, such as are 
very much favoured in some systems of 
bird-rearing, have displayed the same 
tendency. Despite our favourable 
position as regards the ability to import 
the foodstuffs we require in very much 
the same manner as in times of peace, 
the general effect of the upheaval in the 
world’s commerce that the war has 
brought about must be felt here for some 
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time to come, and even the end of the 
war will not immediately restore things 
to their normal level. 

In these circumstances, it is only 
natural that the game-preserver should 
be viewing the future with some mis- 
giving if not actual alarm, for he, like 
all the rest of us, is going to find every- 
thing more expensive in the months, 
perhaps years, ahead. It is not to be 
supposed that every game-preserver in 
the country has been so far hit by the 
war that it is necessary for him to curtail 
his expenses in all possible directions, 
but it is a melancholy fact that many find 
themselves in this unenviable position at 
the present time, while others, no doubt, 
feel that there may be something un- 
patriotic in rearing pheasants in war-time 
at all. First, they would not like it to 


be thought that they were doing anything 
calculated to shorten the supply of food 
available for human consumption ; and 
secondly, they have no desire to lay 


themselves open to the accusation that 
they are more concerned with thoughts 
of their own amusement than with those 
of the grave affairs in which the nation 
is involved. It is with the first of these 
points—how far game-preserving can be 
maintained in war-time without pro- 
ducing any ill-effects of the kind 
suggested—that we are now mainly 
concerned, but in passing it may be well 
to allude to the other point involved. 
One has, then, no hesitation in saying 
that it is to the interest of the nation 
that a sport like shooting should be kept 
going as far as possible even in war-time. 
Many industries and thousands of 
individuals depend upon this sport for 
their existence—some entirely, others 
only in part; the National Exchequer 
profits by shooting to the extent of 
thousands of pounds per annum (no 
fewer than 310,000 gun and game 
licences are taken out on the average 
every year); and the general public, 
able as it is to obtain game of all kinds 
at moderate, and often absurdly cheap, 
figures, is greatly benefited by the supply 
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of nourishing and agreeable food which 
shooting supplies. Were the head of 
game ordinarily produced in this country 
every year to be sensibly diminished— 
as of course it would be by the abandon- 
ment of shooting—the immediate effect 
of such a happening would be a further 
rise in the price of meat; and that is one 
of the last things to be desired at a time 
like the present. Altogether, it is no 
exaggeration to state that shooting is 
worth millions of money per annum to 
the nation, and it is therefore desirable 
that the sport should be maintained to 
the fullest possible degree. 

The pheasant as being the only game- 
bird reared by hand to any extent, and 
as the most important from the all-round 
point of view, must be considered chiefly 
in any attempt to suggest how game- 
preserving may still be pursued on 
adequate lines, but at a cost more in 
keeping with the exigencies of the present 
situation. Bird-rearing may be, and 
often is, an expensive business even 
when corn is cheap; but it is obvious 
that if expenses are to be cut down to 
the lowest limit, there will be little room 
for the exercise of those fads and fancies 
of which certain keepers are unduly fond, 
while waste and extravagance in every 
form must be avoided. As regards the 
first of these points, one would not for a 
moment suggest that no patent foods or 
preparations should be used, only that if 
they are used it must be a sparing hand 
that distributes them. Spices and condi- 
ments are excellent enough when they 
are really needed, so long as the birds 
make good progress and do not require 
any extra fillip to help them along, these 
things are much better done without. 
Some keepers are very fond of them, and 
if this sort of treatment is once begun, 
it is most difficult to leave it off, the 
reactionary effect on the birds being 
severe. If used regularly for long 
periods, such materials are calculated to 
do more harm than good, and they are 
not intended to be so used. A big bill 
and no better—perhaps worse—results 
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than should have been obtained without 
them is the outcome of employing these 
‘“‘appetisers”’ too freely, though the 
lazy keeper who does not exercise due 
care in preparing his pheasant food, or 
the one who does not realise that waning 
appetites are usually the result of lack 
of variety in the food offered, may be 
glad enough to avail himself of material 
which others are able to do without. 
Waste and extravagance, generally 
speaking, consist in mixing too much 
food at a time, so that some of it goes 
sour before it can be used, and the birds 
will not eat it in consequence ; in being 
careless as to proportions, so that more 
of some expensive food than is actually 
needed is given ; in continuing to employ 
delicate foods long after the birds could 
be put on to a coarser diet ; in letting 
food get damp and mouldy by keeping 
it in improper receptacles ; in allowing 
rats and mice to destroy and spoil any 
kind of pheasant feed; and in throwing 
down the food when mixed in heaps and 
in too great quantities, instead of 
scattering it broadly, so that much of it 
gets trampled under foot and left. There 
are many keepers guilty of one or other 
of these careless habits, and when a 
considerable number of birds is being 
reared, the difference that such practices 
make in the length of the food bill can 
be easily appreciated. A little waste is 
at times unavoidable, but most of it can 
be prevented. The game-preserver who 
wants the food he buys for his birds to 
go farthest, should keep an eye on these 
matters, but must, of course, provide 
his keeper with all reasonable facilities 
for doing things as they should be done. 
Many keepers—partly, perhaps, for 
the reason that it saves trouble—still 
employ hard-boiled eggs for feeding their 
birds up to the time that the latter are 
three or four weeks old. The practice 
has been loudly condemned by most 
authorities—among them the late Mr. 
W. B. Tegetmeier—in view of the fact 
that the value of eggs prepared in this 
way is largely lost, while in the case of 
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very young birds the process is actually 
harmful. It is also wasteful, because if 
made into a custard with milk, eggs will 
go very much farther than when boiled, 
and besides this, their food value is much 
increased. A dozen eggs, beaten up 
beforehand, and poured into a pint of 
boiling milk, the whole being stirred until 
it sets firm, will make sufficient custard 
for the day for two full broods of young 
pheasants for the first few days of their 
existence, but after that a small amount 
of finely-ground oats must be added to 
increase the bulk, the quantity of the 
latter being increased as the birds’ 
appetite becomes larger. The proportion 
of oats, however, should not exceed one- 
quarter of the bulk of the custard, more 
of the latter being supplied when needed 
in order to maintain this ratio. When 


the birds are a fortnight old, the custard 
can be gradually reduced in quantity, 
its place being taken by maize, finely 
crushed or rather coarsely ground, and 


wheat, which should be crushed only. 
The proportion of the latter should be 
about double of the former. The 
custard will have disappeared altogether 
from the diet about the time the birds 
are a month old, for it is not desirable 
to continue the use of a rather costly 
food longer than is absolutely necessary. 

The cost of this delicacy depends, how- 
ever, on the ease with which eggs and 
milk can be procured. If these are 
plentiful on the estate, the custard may 
be continued with advantage for a week 
or two longer, Even when both materials 
have to be bought, there should be no 
difficulty, even in these days of higher 
prices, in procuring either at a moderate 
price. Eggs may be a little dearer this 
year owing to the curtailment of foreign 
supplies, but whether English or foreign 
ones are used prices will be at their 
lowest in April and May, and all eggs 
likely to be wanted can be bought then, 
and kept in lime or “ water-glass’”’ till 
required. Milk will also be at its cheapest 
in the early summer, for although prices 
have been advanced already in some 
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districts, it is likely that normal figures 
will prevail again as soon as spring 
arrives. 

It is desirable—both on the score of 
economy and for the welfare of the 
birds—that all corn given to young 
pheasants during the first two months 
should be scalded, and this remark 
applies not only to crushed or ground 
corn, but to any whole seeds, such as 
dari, hemp, millet, or canary, that may 
be given. The first of these four seeds 
is the only one that should be given at 
all freely, for every reason, and it is 
not necessary except for an occasional 
change. The other seeds may or may 
not be used, nothing more than a 
sprinkling to each feed, however, being 
allowed. 

Although the system of feeding recom- 
mended up to this point is considerably 
cheaper than that often adopted, no 
great economy will have been effected 
except so far as the avoidance of waste 
may have been achieved. But from the 
time the birds are about two months of 
age until they are ready for the gun 
much money can be saved by adopting 
a judicious system in feeding and in other 
ways. Some keepers prefer to get their 
birds away into the woods at a very 
early age; others like to keep them in 
the rearing-field until they are more than 
half-grown ; but we may take it that 
on the average young pheasants are 
about two months old when they go into 
covert. Long before they reach this age, 
the birds, if they are given the opportu- 
nity, will have been finding some of their 
food for themselves, and this propensity 
should, of course, be encouraged from 
the very earliest stages. But birds 
cannot obtain enough natural diet to 
make a perceptible difference in the 
food bill or to do themselves much good 
if they are crowded, and this remark 
applies both to their existence in the 
rearing-field and in covert. In the 
former the coops should be placed as far 
apart as possible, and a move on to fresh 
ground made as often as circumstances 
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will permit. If the rearing-field be small, 
then it will be a good plan to get the 
birds into the woods rather sooner than 
usual; while in order to make up for 
the deficiency in insect diet that must 
occur if birds are at all crowded, meat in 
some form must be provided. This is 
an expensive article to buy in the usual 
form, but rabbit-flesh is an admirable 
substitute, as those keepers who have 
tried it fully appreciate. From the age 
of a month upwards this may be given 
to the birds in the proportion of one- 
sixteenth to one-tenth the bulk of the 
food, the quantity being gradually 
increased as the birds grow older. On 
most estates rabbits are forthcoming in 
sufficient quantity to provide all the 
meat required, but not every keeper 
avails himself of this great opportunity 
for employing not only a very economical 
food, but one that is highly nourishing 
as well. The preparation of rabbit-flesh, 
which must of course be very well cooked, 
involves far more trouble than is the case 
with desiccated meat or ordinary greaves. 
The latter is often worth nothing like 
the price charged for it owing to the high 
percentage of impurities it contains. 
Rabbit-flesh, however, is all good meat, 
and where the supply of it is short, it 
will pay to purchase the rabbits from 
some adjoining estate where there are 
more of them than are needed. 

On turning the birds into covert, 
the first thing to observe, as already 
indicated, is the provision of plenty of 
space. Birds should be turned down in 
small lots as far apart as possible, for 
this, though it means extra labour in 
feeding, economises in food because the 
birds have plenty of ground over which 
they can roam and find it for themselves. 
To encourage them to range in covert 
care should be taken not to feed too 
heavily in the morning, for if that be 
done, the birds will become lazy and 
refuse to shift for themselves. Because 
it saves the trouble of frequent “ driving- 
in,’ many keepers are in the habit of 
feeding too freely, especially in the 
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morning, and if this be done, the birds 
consume twice the amount of artificial 
food they really need. The amount 
given must to some extent depend upon 
the nature of the ground and the weather. 
In a very dry time the birds will not be 
able to find so much natural food, and 
similarly the latter is more plentiful in 
coverts where there are plenty of moist 
ditches and good undergrowth which 
harbours all kinds of insect life. In the 
rearing-field, as well as in covert, the 
supply of green food is also an important 
matter, both on account of the birds’ 
health and on the score of economy; for 
in the wild state pheasants subsist to a 
considerable extent on food of this 
nature. If, then, the natural supply be 


at any time lacking, it must be provided 
in some form. For this reason a few 
patches of greenstuff should be grown 
somewhere during the spring and summer 
—lettuce, cabbage, turnip tops, onions, 
and so on, all come in usefully, as also 


do dandelions, which are usually plentiful 
enough. With the exception of lettuce 
and onions this green fodder is best 
cooked up and mixed with the meal 
while the birds are still young; after 
they go into covert it can be given in 
the natural state, the leaves being strewn 
in the rides at any time. 

The quality of the prepared food given 
to the birds in covert may safely be 
reduced to a standard lower than that 
which they received before, provided 
they have plenty of opportunity for 
finding food for themselves. At first 
there will be no berries, beechmast, or 
acorns for them to pick up, so that the 
feeding, particularly at night, will still 
have to be fairly liberal. At this stage, 
however, any finer and more expensive 
foods that have been used earlier can be 
reduced in quantity until they are 
dropped altogether, the chief part of the 
diet provided from, say, the middle of 
August till the end of September, con- 
sisting of crushed wheat, crushed barley, 
ground oats, and coarsely-ground or 
crushed maize. The oats and barley, 
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as being the cheaper grains, will con- 
stitute about two-thirds of the bulk, 
wheat and maize being used in about 
equal proportions. Rabbit-flesh should 
still be employed if the weather be dry, 
but this can be discontinued as soon as 
the autumn rains begin. The quality of 
all the corn used can now be inferior, 
though, of course, it never pays to buy 
absolute rubbish. However good the 
market may be for best corn, slightly 
damaged samples can always be obtained 
at moderate prices if a little trouble be 
taken to discover them. Generally 
speaking, such stuff, if bespoken in good 
time, can be had in the district, for on 
every farm something of the kind is 
available. In view of good prices much 
corn has been held back this year, so 
that there is still plenty of threshing to 
be done, and if orders are given early, 
all that is wanted should be procured. 
Most keepers when they give up 
feeding on soft food resort to maize, which 
is fed in the natural state — often 
in prodigious quantities. Maize, un- 
doubtedly, is an excellent diet, but if 
used in the common and wasteful fashion, 
there is little to be said in its favour, and 
the process is a very expensive one. By 
all means let the birds have some maize, 
but after September it should not be 
allowed to form the staple diet. At this 
period of their career pheasants want 
nothing in the way of corn beyond a 
light feed in the morning and a good one 
at night of mixed grain, none of which 
need be of first quality. ‘‘ Screenings,” 
such as are obtainable from farmers and 
corn-merchants, and consist of damaged 
or small wheat, barley, and perhaps oats, 
with a little maize added, are quite good 
enough, and if natural food be scarce, 
a heap or two of “ cavings,”’ charlock 
seed, or any rubbish from the threshing 
yard, will keep the birds busy all day so 
that they will be less disposed to straying. 
As soon as the acorns begin to fall, the 
birds will find plenty of employment, and 
if the crop of this or any other wild fruit 
in covert be abundant, a reduction of the 
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artificial feed may be possible. It will 
pay in years when there is a good crop 
of acorns to get a few boys or women to 
collect them, the usual rate of pay being 
sixpence per bushel. These acorns 
should be strewn along the rides in 
covert. Beechmast, if plentiful enough, 
may be swept or raked up and similarly 
employed, and Spanish chestnuts, 
which in some seasons are abundant 
in certain districts, are also useful. 
Pheasants are very fond of these, but it 
is desirable that they should be crushed 
or cut to expose the kernels. 

Fed on these lines, pheasants can be 
brought up very cheaply, and the feed 
bill in covert can be still further reduced 
when the birds are full-grown if there are 
facilities on the property for growing 
such crops as potatoes, turnips, swedes, 
carrots, and cabbage. The first of these 
are better at any time when given in a 
cooked state, being simply boiled in a 
copper, skins and all; the others are 
much better given raw. All these can be 
easily grown on any piece of fairly good 
ground, and once planted they need very 
little attention. Where birds display a 
very marked tendency to straying, strips 
of buckwheat sown along the outside of 
the covert prove a good deterrent. 
Where the land is “in hand,” there is 
no difficulty in arranging for this, and 
even where it is let, the farmer will 
usually be agreeable for a slight con- 
sideration to give up the “headland” 
on one side of a field for the purpose. 
Buckwheat provides good cover as well 
as food, and pheasants will often lie in 
it all day just outside a wood, when they 
will not stay actually within the latter. 

Those who do not wish to go to the 
trouble and expense of hand-rearing this 
year will be well advised to try the 
“Euston ”’ system, or rather, the im- 
proved system that usually goes by that 
name but which was not actually evolved 
on the Duke of Grafton’s estate. The 
method consists in having a supply of 
broody hens on hand, and to these all 
eggs picked up in the coverts and 
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hedgerows—or, if desired, from nests in 
dangerous places only—are given. The 
eggs, of course, should be only those 
which are fresh, 7.e., not incubated; 
but it is desirable that they should be 
picked up daily and given to the hens as 
soon as the batches from various nests 
can be made up. These eggs are distri- 
buted among any nests in the open that 
are considered to be in suitable places, 
which will usually be in the larger coverts 
or near the centre of the property, but 
they are not so distributed until they 
begin to “chip,” when a full clutch of, 
say, eighteen or twenty is given to each 
bird. In the meantime, in order to keep 
the wild birds sitting, dummy eggs are 
substituted in the nests for the real ones, 
and all that the wild bird actually does 
when a clutch of eggs is returned to her, 
is to complete the last hour or two of the 
hatching process. Under this system, of 
course, some birds will receive no eggs at 
all when they are finally distributed, but 
that is really all the better, for in most 
of such cases, if it be not too late in the 
season, these robbed birds will go off 
and lay again. Beyond this, the two 
great advantages of the system are that 
it makes for bigger broods than the wild 
birds could possibly have produced under 
ordinary circumstances, and that it 
reduces the risk of eggs being destroyed 
or stolen to a minimum. So short an 
interval elapses between the time when 
the eggs are returned to the birds and 
the moment of hatching that there is 
very little likelihood of the contents 
being lost. 

It would not be advisable to adopt 
this plan where wild birds usually do 
very badly, but wherever they shew 
fair results in an average season the 
procedure is well worth while. In 
favourable circumstances, and with a 
good supply of wild birds, a single-handed 
keeper can in this way do more towards 
getting up a stock of birds than by 
hand-rearing, and the cost beyond the 
labour is simply that of keeping the 
broody hens. If the stock of wild birds 
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is low, more birds can be bought and 
turned down in March. From all one 
hears, the game-farms are likely to be 
rather overstocked this spring, and hen 
pheasants should therefore be cheaper 
than usual. Similarly, if the wild birds 
on the property lay badly, and eggs for 
making up the nests are consequently 
short, more may be bought and brought 
along under hens with the rest. 
Partridges may be increased in the 
same way, and this is certainly one of 
the best and cheapest methods of raising 
a stock. It was simply by making up 
every nest on the safer portions of the 
estate to its full complement that Marlow 
at the Grange managed to work up such 
a remarkable head of partridges some 
years ago; but, if one remembers 
rightly, he did not go so far as to provide 
dummies for filling the places of eggs 
taken from the nests. The eggs from any 
nest in a dangerous place were entirely 
removed as soon as the clutch was 
complete, and all so obtained were 
employed for filling the other nests that 
had less than twenty eggs or so in them 
when the full clutch had been laid. 
Partridge eggs are not easy to buy—at 
any rate from a source free from suspicion 
—so that it is not usually possible to 
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make up the nests in any other way than 
that just mentioned. But even so, great 
things are possible, as Marlow has amply 
proved. In his case, however, foxes did 
not give much trouble. In other places 
it would be safer to adopt the dummy 
egg principle and bring the real eggs 
along under broody hens until the 
chipping stage was reached. It is un- 
likely that any Hungarian partridges 
will be available for turning down this 
season, hence all the more reason why 
some other—and perhaps more reliable— 
measure should be adopted. 

For the rest, it may be said that 
economy in game preservation will 
consist this year more than ever in 
preventive measures such as the keeping 
down of vermin, the protection of sitting 
birds from dogs and foxes, the warding off 
of poachers, and the saving of eggs from 
being stolen. In this last connection, as 
also in regard to the destruction of eggs 
during hay-making, much can be done 
by soliciting the co-operation of the 
farmer and his men. This last point, 
in fact, is one that cannot be too firmly 
impressed upon those whose sporting 
rights are exercised over land in the 
occupation of others. 
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“Coo-EE!”’ cried the lost girl des- 
pairingly for the third time. 

No good! The horseman rode on all 
unheeding. 

He had crossed her path now, and she 
could see the back of his broad shoulders. 
She tried to run. No use! she was too 
spent to run. She stood still in dismay 
as the rider passed on amongst the great 
gaunt trunks of the dead timber. Since 
daybreak she had been travelling. She 
was certain she knew the short-cut to 
the township, but she had lost her way 
two hours after starting, and here she 
was well on in the afternoon, still lost 
and well-nigh exhausted. She drew in 
her breath for one last mighty call. 

Coo-ee 

Ah! The breeze was blowing straight 
from her to him now. The rider reined 
up and listened with his head held 
sideways. Her throat was too dry, and 
she paused before calling again. 

The horseman rode on. 

Tears sprang into her eyes, and she let 
herself fall to the hot hard ground beside 
the grey barkless trunk of a big leafless 
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belar tree. It seemed that she would 
never be able to get out of this dead 
forest where there was neither water nor 
shade nor comfort. 

Even the kangaroo shunned the place 
—there was no feed for them in this 
drought-ridden piece of country. Except 
a few birds she had seen no sign of life 
all day until the horseman crossed her 
vision, and he—he might well have been 
a dead man or a ghost for all the notice 
he took of her. But if she had remained 
standing she would not have indulged in 
these bitter reflections. Dick Laverton 
had halted. 

‘“‘T could have sworn I heard someone 
coo-ee ?”’ he said. 

“‘Coo-ee !”’ he shouted, but even his 
strong voice could not carry far up-wind. 
Coo-ee again, and he listened. 

No reply, for the girl lying on the 
ground could not hear him. 

Something ¢o/ld him he was wanted— 
something much stronger than a human 
voice, and he reined round resoiutely and 
rode straight to the girl as though he 
had known she was there. Hearing the 
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horse-hoofs she struggled to her feet. 
Dick dismounted quickly — his face 
showed his astonishment at seeing a 
girl, and in such a state of exhaustion. 
Her dress was torn and her hands were 
scratched by forcing her way through 
the scrub before she had entered the 
dead forest, whose giants had been killed 
by a bush fire three years previously. 

“Lost ?”’ he said, more by way of a 
remark than a question. 

The girl nodded. 

He made her sit on a log and he 
unbuckled the canvas waterbag from 
his horse’s neck. ‘‘ Don’t drink much !” 
he warned her. 

She moistened her lips and throat, and 
strove hard to master her feelings, for it 
is hard even for a strong man to check 
his emotions after having been lost in 
the blinding heat of a drought-country. 

“You can ride, of course ? ”’ said the 
man. 

“ Yes,”’ she answered in a whisper— 
then she cleared her voice of its huski- 
ness. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, and even in that 
one word the horseman thought there 
was music. 

He busied himself with his horse, his 
saddle and the re-fixing of his waterbag, 
to give her time to compose herself. He 
had seen many men lost, and he under- 
stood. Presently she was ready to 
mount and Dick walked by her side as 
she rode along seated side-saddle, upon 
his horse. He did not annoy her with 
questions but let her bide her own time 
for offering information. They had gone 
four or five miles before she became 
communicative. 

“How far is it to The Lookout?” 
she inquired, wearily. 

Dick looked up at her. ‘ About thirty 
miles,’ he said; “why, you haven't 
come from there, have you ? ”’ 

““ No,” she replied, ‘“‘ I was going there, 
though. I left ‘Possum Creek this 
morning to go for the doctor. My father 
has been ill for some time, and I could 
not stand it any longer, and so I left 
him with plenty of food and came away 
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intending to take the short cut. But I 


got lost, and have been wandering about 
all day hoping to find some landmark or 
a track that would lead me somewhere. 
Then I saw you and I coo-eed, and you 
stopped to listen—then you rode on 
again, and I could not call out any more 
“ How was it you 


nor go any further. 
came back to me?” 

“T expect I must have heard you, 
after all!” he said. ‘‘ Anyhow, I am 
glad I found you. You could have 
travelled a hundred miles in that 
direction and not come to anywhere, for 
it is all unfenced country out this way. 
Why, you were going right away from 
The Lookout! You must come back 
with me and I’ll send for the doctor for 
you and see you get home safe. But 
why on earth did you start out 
on foot for the township? It must be 
more than twenty miles from ’Possum 
Creek. You have horses, haven’t you ?” 

“Yes,” the girl replied, “we have 
horses, but we have no feed for them— 
even my own mare is so poor I would 
not ride her. This dreadful drought 
seems to be never ending. All our stock 
are in a shocking state—our sheep and 
our cattle—we have only two hundred 
sheep and thirty head of cattle and they 
are gradually starving to death. It is 
partly this worry that has broken father’s 
health ; and then there was that law- 
suit he had with MacFarlane, manager 
of Myall Plains, that has settled us, and 
the mortgagees are foreclosing — we 
expect their drover along the day after 
to-morrow.”’ 

“What!” said Dick, looking very 
grave, ‘‘ and then you'll lose everything?” 

“Yes!” she replied with tears in her 
eyes—‘‘ even Sweet Heart, my mare ; 
but father vows he will shoot her before 
she goes. He knows it would break my 
heart to part with her.” 

“Tell me more about this lawsuit,” 
said Dick. ‘‘ I remember hearing some- 
thing about it.” 

“Oh,” the girl began, glad of a 
sympathetic listener, for it was seldom 
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she ever got a word with anyone except 
her father. Together they had worked 
their “‘ selection’ of 640 acres, till the 
drought had slowly but surely ruined 
them, leaving their stock thin as so 
many hides thrown over so many hurdles, 
gaunt-looking travesties upon nature that 
would have been comical to look at if 
they had not been so tragic. 

“Oh,” she said, MacFarlane is a 
canny Scot who does not take any 
chances. He only came a year ago 
when the station changed hands. He 
always keeps his run understocked, and 
he is the only man who has any grass 
at all left now. His sheep are fat and 
well in the paddocks that join our 
selection, and there’s grass a foot high, 
while inside our fence there’s hardly a 
blade to be seen. Our stock hang on the 
fence all day gazing through and trying 
to reach the grass between the wires. I 
have to watch them and see they don’t 
break through. A number of teamsters 
used to come along and camp on the 
two chain fenced-off stock route where 
there wasn’t a blade of grass, and at night 
they would cut the wires and turn their 
starving bullocks into MacFarlane’s 
paddocks ; and drovers, too, would do 
the same with their travelling stock, 
but they guarded their stock well, and 
MacFarlane’s boundary riders could 
never catch them trespassing, although 
they used to try to make raids at night 
or just before dawn. At last 
MacFarlane got so angry that he 
threatened to make an example of the 
first man he caught with stock trespass- 
ing on his grass. Then one night, our 
cattle broke down the fence and 
got through—the sheep followed. 
MacFarlane’s men made their capture 
in the morning, and when I rode round 
the fence and found the broken place I 
followed up the tracks. They had not 
got boxed with MacFarlane’s stock, but 
they had eaten as much of his grass as 
they could in the time. He rode up ina 
fury about the same time as I did. He 
swore my father had broken the fence 
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down on purpose and driven his stock 
through. However, he let me have our 
stock back, but he summoned father, 
and we had to attend court at The 
Lookout, and we lost the case. That’s 
all!’ she added, with a mirthless little 
laugh. ‘‘ We had to pay the penalty 
for all the trespassers old MacFarlane 
couldn’t catch.” 

“That does seem rather hard on you,” 
Dick agreed. ‘“‘ Yes, I remember hearing 
of the case now, and yet MacFarlane 
was right from his point of view—I don’t 
think he’s been troubled with trespassing 
stock since. It has evidently been a 
warning to drovers and_ teamsters. 
Believe me, it is not that I am not 
sorry for you and your father—I am, 
from the bottom of my heart, but 
MacFarlane was doing his best in his 
position of manager, and he was, I know, 
acting on the orders of his owner.” 

“Yes,” said the girl. ‘‘ I suppose you 
are right, MacFarlane’s not so much to 
blame as his owner. I wish Mr. 
Tremayne had never sold the run; he 
would never have made such a fuss, and 
now it’s bought by some old Queensland 
man who lives on his cattle run up there 
—he’s never even been here yet to see 
the place.” 

Dick fumbled with the hasp of the 
horse paddock gate, then as he swung 
it back for the girl to ride through he 
said, “‘ Yes, they’re awful rotters, some 
of these station owners. By the way, 
what’s this chap’s name ? ”” 

“Laverton !’’ she snapped, “ Richard 
Laverton !” 

Dick coughed a little. 


“ There’s my 
homestead—see the light there through 


the trees!’ It was after dusk now and 
all the stars were out. 

On arrival Dick shouted for a stock- 
man who came and took the horse, and 
Dick told him to get another and ride to 
The Lookout and get the doctor to come 
out to ‘Possum Creek. Then the 
cook was ordered to get a meal ready 
for the two of them. Dick’s manager 
was not to be back until the morrow, 
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but young Judd the jackaroo was 
expected home any time. 

“Tl drive you home in the buggy 
after you’ve had supper,” Dick said. 

After the meal the girl looked better, 
the fatigued appearance was all gone as 
if by magic, and her eyes sparkled in the 
lamplight. The pair were on excellent 
terms. ‘ But,” she was saying—, “I 
don’t even know your name.” 

Dick hesitated an instant while her 
eyes were watching his face closely. 
“Why won’t you tell me?” she said, 
smiling. 

“Laverton,” he replied. 
Laverton.” 

The smile faded quickly. The girl rose 
to her feet, her eyes flashing angrily. 
“Why did you not tell me before?” 
she demanded. 

“Why didn’t you ask me before ? ”’ 
said he. 

She regarded him a moment with 
aversion and walked out of the door. 
Here she paused uncertainly and the 
man who watched her spared her the 
pain of having to ask the direction in 
which her house lay. ‘“‘ Possum Creek 
lies there,” he said, pointing into the 
night, “ but you won’t go like this. You 
will let me drive you over.” 

She flashed her eyes scornfully at him 
again. “I do not want any favours of 
you, Mr. Laverton. I would rather walk 
and find my own way:” 

“Oh, here’s Judd,”’ exclaimed Dick ; 
“T can hear him coming home. Won’t 
you let him drive you, then?” 

“No, thank you; perhaps Mr. Judd 
is another man like you.” 

Dick took no offence—he was really 
troubled for the girl. “ But if you went 
on foot and became lost again, what 
would happen to your father ? You will 
be under no obligation to me or to Mr. 
Judd; it is your duty to your father 
you should think of.” 

She hesitated. 

“And I was thinking,” Dick continued, 
“that perhaps you'd like to take a few 
bags of chaff and some oats back in the 
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buggy for the mare.” Their eyes met, 
hers suddenly soft with a new bright- 
ness, his expressionless; no, not even 
this—she could not accept it from him ; 
the brightness faded in her face, but ere 
it was all gone the man spoke. “It’s 
good chaff, and I charge a good price for 
it; you’d better buy a few bags and 
keep the poor brute alive. There’s no 
great hurry to pay,” he added, carelessly. 

She was furious at his tone, but Dick’s 
point was gained. “ Yes, Ill buy the 
chaff,’’ she said, angrily, “and I’ll hire 
your buggy to take me home—I must 
get back to father, and the mare’s 
starving.” 

Without more ado he turned her over 
to the care of the jackaroo, and by-and- 
bye he heard the buggy rattled away 
into the night. 

As soon as they were gone he leaped 
up from the chair where he had been 
sitting, and taking a pair of wire-cutters 
he strode to the stables, laughing to 
himself. The moon looked over the 
wing of the hills away to the east, and 
saw a light-hearted horseman cantering 
across the plain, singing to himself as he 
went. Dick Laverton was following at 
a respectable distance behind the chaff- 
laden buggy, and wondering if the angry 
young woman had thawed in her manner 
towards young Judd. Arrived at the 
wire fence which bounded the selector’s 
holding from that of the squatter, Dick 
leaned from his saddle, snipped the 
wires one after another and rode through 
the gap. He was not long in finding the 
selector’s mob of wretched sheep, and 
these he turned through the gap into 
his own country, taking care to ‘‘ box”’ 
them with his own fat ewes. Riding 
down the fence again till he came to a 
gate, he opened this, and the thin cattle 
that hung by the fence in sight of good 
feed, were not long in taking the hint ; 
they marched through shaking off the 
dust of their own desolate feeding 
ground. 

Next morning when Maggie O’Brien, 
with tears in her eyes, was recounting to 
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her sick father how the gate had been 
left open and all their stock had got out 
again on to Laverton’s run, there came 
the sound of a whip cracking and of the 
creaking of heavy wheels. Maggie went 
to the door and looked out. There 
coming along the dusty track was a 
bullock team drawing a big load of hay. 
Slowly the team came and Maggie 
thought of the two milk cows that had 
not been able to go astraying with the 
other stock, and of the thin horses; if 
only her father owned this load of hay it 
might help them to spin out till the rain 
came—the drought could not last for ever! 

She wondered who the lucky owner was. 

The team drew to a halt and the driver 
walked over to the little house. 

“Day, Miss—boss in ?”’ he said. 

“My father’s laid up,” she replied ; 
“can I do anything for you ?”’ 

“T got a load o’ hay,” the man began, 
as if it was not obvious. “I bust me 
axle a mile back, an’ it’s only holdin’ 
now by a bit o’ wire. I reckon I’ll have 
a wreck if I go any further with the load. 
I’m bound for Reed’s Lagoon, but I'll 
never get there, an’ I wondered if I could 
sell yeh the hay, as yeh don’t seem to 
have too much grass.” 

She looked longingly at the load. 
afraid we can’t,” she said. 

She went in and spoke to her father, 
and came out again. ‘““ How much have 
you, and how much do you want for 
it ?”’ she asked. 

“Bout four ton,” he said; “‘ say six 
pound a ton.” 

“Oh, that’s impossible !”’ she said. 

“Drought prices,” the teamster 
reminded her. 

“No, quite impossible,” her look of 
hope died completely. 

“Yeh horses ain’t too fat,’ said the 
man, “they'll soon be able teh come 
out between the rails of yeh stockyard,”’ 
he regarded them with a critical gaze. 

The girl could have cried. 

He turned to her, ‘‘ Yeh can’t deal 
then ? ”’ 

“ No.” 
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“Well, we'll say three pound a ton.” 

“T’m afraid that’s too much; you 
see, we shall not be here much longer.” 

““ Well, I must be gettin’ along—good- 
day, Miss,” and the man walked slowly 
back towards the wagon, muttering 
about the “ dicky axle.’’ The girl turned 
into the house with tears in her eyes. 
“Oh, if only we could afford to buy some 
of it!” 

Fifteen minutes later the man 
appeared at the door very hot and 
apparently in none too good a temper. 
“Miss!” he called, ‘‘ yeh horses an’ 
yeh cows have got out—they rushed me 
wagon and knocked a wheel off an’ 
they’re eatin’ all me hay. I wish yeh’d 
come an’ keep ’em off while I get the 
axle jacked up an’ the wheel on.” 

A cry of dismay broke from the girl, 
and she rushed over. There sure enough 
was a wheel off the wagon and all the 
hay on the ground—every straw of it, 
while the horses and cows were munching 
away. She drove them off, but as one 
was sent away another ran back, till she 
was nearly frantic, while the teamster 
slowly and morosely re-adjusted the 
wheel. 

“Come ’ere, Pilot !—Gee Cocky!’ he 
presently said, just loud enough for his 
leaders to hear, and unconcernedly 
turned to look at the girl who was leading 
the horses back one by one to the yard. 

“Look!” she cried, ‘“‘ Your team’s 
gone on—you’d better go and get them 
back, and I’ll lend you a hand to load 
the hay.”’ 

“My!” he said, in a startled voice, 
“so they have—an’ they’re terrors to 
stop once they get goin’,” and he ran on 
after them. He caught them up at the 
edge of the timber, and his whip echoed 
again and again, but the ‘terrors’ 
evidently could not be stopped—at any 
rate they never came back. 

“ Well!’ sighed the girl, after a long, 
thoughtful morning, “ I’ll turn the poor 
horses into that hay, and we'll just have 
to pay for what they eat, when the man 
comes back.” 
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The doctor had come and gone again— 
he had been able to do little for the 
patient. O’Brien’s condition was caused 
by continual worry which had made him 
sleepless and almost unable to eat food 
until he was as weak as a child. The 
anxiety of that terrible drought wrecked 
many a strong man’s constitution. 
Maggie was almost at the end of her 
tether, then in the sunset there came 
men riding ; they drew rein by the little 
homestead. They were the drovers, 
come for the stock—they represented 
the mortgagees. 


* * * 


II. 


Sunrise found Dick  Laverton’s 


manager confronted by an angry and 
defiant young lady; the owner himself 
had beaten a retreat into his little office 
at the first appearance of trouble, 
leaving the big Scot to face the music 
on the verandah. 

“Y’r sheep boxed wi’ ours again, are 


they? My, but there’ll be heavy 
damages to pay this time, ye min’ what 
I say.” 

Dick smiled to himself in safety. 

“Well, whatever we have to pay I'll 
have to trouble you to muster that 
paddock that joins us—the mortgagee’s 
drovers have come, and as father is ill 
I shall have to be responsible and see 
that all the stock is handed over— 
Johnstone and Co. have been very 
liberal to us, and I’m going to see that 
they get all the stock—every hoof.”’ 

“As bad as that ?”’ muttered Mac, as 
if to himself. 

The smile quickly faded from Dick’s 
face—he had forgotten all about the 
mortgagees. He half rose as though he 
would go out and speak, then he sat 
down again; a stockman happened to 
pass the back door and Dick motioned 
him to come in. 

“ Jim,” he said, “‘ I want you to ride 
to The Lookout and send a telegram for 
me—wait for the reply. Take a good 
horse, and ride hard.” 
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Dick knew Johnstone and Co. well, 
and he smiled again as he sat back to 
listen to the conversation once more. 

“What !’’ Mac was saying. The 
verra idea in a howlin’ drought like this ! 
D’ye expect me to muster ma best maiden 
ewes to weed out a half-a-dozen crazy 
wee concertinas for a cocky’s mortgage. 
Nor the cattle neither! Y’r mort- 
gagees can just bide on their hunkers 
until it pleases me to muster the 
run. Ye may tell them that frae 
Jock MacFarlane, and they can put it 
in their pipe an’ smoke it.” 

“What right have you to call my 
father a cocky?” stormed the girl. 
“There is no better family in Ireland 
than ours. It is not his fault that he is 
poor. He at least is his own master, 
and he would never be manager for an 
upstart squatter.”’ 

Dick chuckled in his security but 
would have given anything to see Mac’s 
face. 

surprised,” said the Scot, 
changing the topic, “to see a young 
leddy the like 0’ y’rsel’ ridin’ upon a puir 
scragged beastie like yon—why a body 
might spit through the mare, if it was 
no’ for her hide. Will ye no’ leave her 
bide here to fatten on the guid blue 
grass down in the river flats an’ tak’ 
the loan o’ a mair ridable horse frae the 
station ? 

The girl burst into tears. 

“Ony way,” continued the unmoved 
Scot, “I'd advise ye to get back to y’r 
father an’ his friends an’ say what I 
have already told ye. I utterly refuse 
to muster those sheep until rain comes. 
It would be preposterous an’ it would 
simply be aggravatin’ the condition off 
of them. An’ ye may tell Messrs. the 
Mortgagees that I’m in reality doing 
them a verra great service, for in any 
case they couldna move the sheep ten 
mile along the roads before they’d lay 
them doon an’ dee, for there’s no’ a bite 
o’ grass nor a sup o’ watter betwixt here 
an’ The Humbug.” 

He saw her down to the loose-box— 
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her saddle was there, but the mare was 
gone. 

““Where’s my mare?” said the girl, 
angrily. 

“My, now!” exclaimed Mac. “ That 
young Judd again! Well, of all the 
mutton-heads! He canna tell one horse 
frae anither. An’ he’s ridden away to 
Thompson’s Swamp an’ he won't be 
back till guidness knows. He may ha’ 
gone by ony one o’ the three tracks, so 
it’s no good trying to follow him now. 
I'll tell ye, Miss O’Brien, as it’s important 
yr puir father should know soon, I'd 
advise ye to tak’ ma’ own horse here ; 
ye'll fin’ him guid an’ gentle an’ verra 
fast, an’ when y’r own mare comes back 
I’ll see she’s look’d after as if she was 
my own. She’ll come to no harm here, 
an’ young Judd he’s kind as a kitten to 
animals.” 

She rode away slowly and dejectedly ; 
this was to have been her last ride on 
the mare ere she was handed over. 
To-morrow she and her sick father would 
be homeless. She gave her news, and the 
drover in charge was filled with wrath. 
He vowed he would go and have it out 
with MacFarlane and they would see 
who would muster sheep and who 
wouldn’t. 

Next morning he rode up to the 
station prepared for war, but the cook 
informed him that both the owner and 
the manager had gone away for two days, 
and was delightfully vague as to where 
they had gone. The drover rode back 
to the O’Briens more enraged than ever. 
But on the following day his temper 
was somewhat cooler. He was sitting 
in the shade reading a month-old 
Australasian when a horseman rode up 
to the homestead. Judging by the look 
of his horse he had ridden fast. He said 
he was just returning from the township 
and so brought along a telegram which 
happened to be at the post office. 

The drover opened it and read :— 

Return immediately. Decided not 

foreclose—J ohnstone. 
The stockman who had brought the 
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missive rode on smiling, while the drover 
communicated the message to O’Brien ; 
he wished him and his plucky girl luck, 
and called to his men telling them to 
make ready for the return journey. 

When the men had departed, the 
reaction of the strain told greatly on 
O’Brien’s health, and instead of his 
recovering, his condition grew so serious 
that Maggie dared not leave her father’s 
side for more than an hour or two at a 
time. It was a full week before he began 
to mend, and the girl was able to ride 
back to return MacFarlane’s horse and 
to get possession of her own mare once 
more. 

Dick Laverton and Mac were together 
over by the stockyard when they were 
interrupted by hoofstrokes just behind 
them. Turning, they saw the girl. 

Dick retreated without hesitation, but 
Mac followed closely after him, saying : 
“T will na suffer yon lassie’s tongue— 
lashin’s an’ tears—if ye’re a man ye'll 
face the music y’rsel.”’ 

But she was nearly on top of them by 
this time, and heard every word—and 
hearing, she was filled with scorn. 

Quick as a flash Dick swung round at 
bay, but he was shaking with suppressed 
mirth at the Scot’s entreaties. After a 
moment the young man sobered down. 
“TI must apologise, Miss O’Brien,” he 
said, “for not having sent back your 
mare ; as a matter of fact we’ve been so 
busy I haven’t had a spare hand to send. 
But she’s well and fat, and it will make 
you glad to see her—she’s in the stable 
now, and feeding away quite contentedly. 
But, of course,’ he continued, “ you’ve 
come to see about your sheep. I 
have prevailed upon Mr. MacFarlane” 
(he glanced sideways uneasily as the Scot 
snorted), ‘“‘and he is now willing to 
muster the paddocks that join you so 
that you may give delivery of your stock, 
as he understands this is placing you in 
somewhat of a false position.” 

Here the girl interrupted. ‘“ The 
mortgagees are not foreclosing — the 
drovers have gone away.” 
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foreclosing ?’’ queried Mac, 
aghast. 

She bestowed upon him a withering 
glance. ‘‘ No, Mr. MacFarlane, you are 
going to have us for neighbours for a 
while longer. Perhaps the mortgagees 
will send for your stock some day, and 
if they do, then I think dad will have the 
courtesy to deliver to you any that may 
have strayed in amongst our mob.” 

The poor old fellow was distressfully 
impotent and he remained speechless. 

“T must explain, Miss O’Brien,” 
laughed Dick. ‘“‘ Mr. MacFarlane has 
been acting in strict accordance with my 
orders. I have been busy with my 
property out in Queensland, and that 
is why I have not been here before 
though I bought the run two years ago. 
Mr. MacFarlane wrote, complaining to 
me about the trespassers who turned 
their stock on to the run here to steal 
my feed, and I told him to go for damages 
against the next one. NowI am perfectly 
sure that your father never turned his 


stock into my paddocks—they got out 
of their own accord, but the case went 


against you. I can never tell you how 
sorry I am that you have had all this 
inconvenience and worry. It has been 
nobody’s fault, unless my own—least of 
all Mr. MacFarlane’s, who has been 
doing duty as manager. You are 
neighbours—you and he—won’t you 
shake hands with him, Miss O’Brien, and 
forget this misunderstanding ? ”’ 

She was dismounted and stood caress- 
ing her horse’s nose against her cheek. 
She listened silently watching Dick while 
he spoke. Then impulsively she took a 
step towards MacFarlane and held out 
her hand. “I’m sorry,” she exclaimed, 
“T had misjudged you ; of course, I see 
now you did the right thing.” 

The big Scotchman was visibly affected 
and enveloped the little white hand in 
his huge hairy paw. 

“T’m proud to shake yer han’, Miss,” 
he said, huskily, “ an’ I hope that when 
the time comes ye'll keep our sheep in 
yer mob so that the mortgagees will na 
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be able to get delivery until a friend can 
guarantee yer interest and stop the fore- 
closure.” 

The girl looked puzzled for a moment, 
then she glanced at Dick. 

There he was standing in black wrath 
glowering at MacFarlane. 

“So!” she said, very gently, facing 
the young squatter, “ that was how the 
sheep got out! Yow cut the wires. 
You left the gate open so that our cattle 
strayed amongst yours—and the broken- 
down waggon—leaving the hay at our 
door, and the jackaroo that took my 
horse in mistake ! 

She broke off—too disgusted for words 
at his clumsy methods. “ Yes, I see it 
all now—a guilty conscience after having 
ruined us.” 

“T tell ye, lassie—it’s no’ the case,” 
put in Mac, heatedly; ‘there never 
was a straighter man.” 

““Where’s my mare?” she said. 
“Dad and I don’t want favours from 
any squatter.”’ 

“T think you're a little bit rough on 
us !”’ said Dick, quietly, “ Aren’t you? ”’ 
There was light in his eye that arrested 
her attention. 

“Yes, perhaps I am,’ 
sideringly. “I am sorry if I spoke 
hastily. I see that you really did try 
to do us a good turn and I should not 
be so ungrateful, but I know my father 
would not accept the guarantee knowing 
that it came from you.” 

“Why not?” he enquired, bluntly, 
“am I so very bad?” 

She blushed. ‘‘ Where’s my mare ? ” 
she asked. 

Mac took the horse she was riding and 
led him towards the stable, and put her 
saddle on her own mare. 

But Dick faced the girl—his fixed gaze 
frightened her a little. ‘‘ No,” he was 
saying, ‘‘ perhaps your father wouldn't, 
but perhaps you would, for his sake. 
Don’t let him know. You don’t want 
him ruined entirely. I want you and 
him for my friends. This is to be our 
secret—some day he’ll be able to repay 


she said, con- 
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me—one can never tell. Besides,” he 
added. “I haven’t done very much 
anyhow—no more than any other man 
would do.” 


She was thinking of the young man 
who had found her when she was lost, 
how kind and gentle he had been to her 
and how she had admired him until she 
had heard his name. The shock had 
been like the bite of a snake and she 
had cherished a poisoned hatred for him 
ever since. Was she right ? She asked 
her heart. This was the same man— 
surely she had been mistaken in him—it 
was only his name she had loathed—it 
was anything but loathing, the feeling 
she had for the man himself She had 
hated a name—the name which she had 
attached to some mythical being who 
had never existed. 


“Will you keep our secret—at any 
rate till your father is well?” 


She cast down her eyes and nodded, 
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flicking her boot with her whip. Mac re- 
appeared leading the bay mare. The girl 
gave a glad little cry of surprise at seeing 
her. Her week’s change into Dick’s stable 
had improved her out of sight. 

“‘T’ll ride as far as the boundary with 
Miss O’Brien,” said Dick. 

She was going to demur but did not. 

“They’ve got no stock on ’Possum 
Creek now,” continued Dick with a 
smile, ‘‘ and so Miss O’Brien is coming 
over with her father to be our guests till 
he’s well. I'll take the big trap over for 
them in the morning.” 

The girl gave him a wondering glance 
—it was a little haughty, and she 
touched the mare with her heel. 

Dick was soon riding beside her. 

“Perhaps you have some more 
suggestions to make for my welfare,” 
she said, as he drew level. 

“Yes, as a matter of fact, I have,” 
he replied. 

But he only made one. 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 
No.14—DORSET 
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ACCORDING to Aristotle, “‘ The nature 
of everything is best seen in his smallest 
portion,” and within the boundaries of 
the small county of Dorset (the “‘Wessex”’ 
land so familiar to all students of Hardy) 
almost every known variety of sport is 
to be obtained. 

A county of great sporting tradition 
is Dorset ; the wild nature of the country 
and the sparseness with which it is popu- 
lated have doubtless been tremendously 
in favour of sport, but the true secret is 
more probably to be found in the deeply- 
rooted inborn love of it which is shared 
by every class and profession. 

The clergy in particular have left an 
indelible mark on the history of the 


county; both the Cattistock and the 
Blackmore Vale Hunts owing their 
origin to the enterprise of two 
Dorsetshire divines, the Rev. Harry 
Yeatman and the Rev. T. Phelips, while 
in the yeoman farmers of Dorset we have 
a class of men whose equal can hardly 
be found anywhere. Speaking of these 
latter, Nimrod in his Hunting tours 
relates an anecdote which deserves to be 
requoted for the immortal honour which 
it reflects on the county. A farmer in 
Mr. Farquharson’s Hunt was accused of 
shooting a fox—he was not allowed to 
dine at the Farmers’ Ordinary at his 
market town until he had proved by an 
affidavit to that effect that he was not 
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guilty of the act with which he was 
charged ! 

If hunting as befits the season and the 
county takes precedence in this article, 
the shooting and fishing are no whit 
inferior, the latter having a most interest- 
ing history of its own, and being at one 
time of such importance as to be ranked 
almost more as an industry than as a 
sport. Although the history of racing in 
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are certainly the Isle of Purbeck and 
Cranborne Chase, the Wiltshire portion 
of which has already been described in 
a former article. The Isle of Purbeck, 
the name for the south-easterly corner of 
the county, though ceasing to be a royal 
forest in the time of John, long remained 
a home of the red deer, while the fallow 
deer abounded in the warren or park of 
Corfe Castle. In an old map of the Isle 
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Dorset belongs more to ancient than to 
modern days, many notable horses have 
been bred and trained in the county, and 
it would be difficult to find a more 
idyllic training ground for horses than 
the old Blandford Race Course, with its 
beautifully firm and springy turf and 
acres of gently undulating rolling downs. 

While the ancient records of sport in 
Dorsetshire mention several historical 
hunting grounds, the two most famous 


of Purbeck, 1585, red deer are depicted 
roaming about as thick as_ rabbits, 
but according to Hutchins, the Dorset 
historian, we read that the greater 
number of the herds were destroyed in 


the Civil Wars. The forest ‘‘ Chase” 
or Warren of Purbeck seems largely to 
have been reserved by our princes for 
their own diversion, James I. being the 
last of the English kings who hunted 
there. King James was, by all accounts, 
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an absolute glutton for stag hunting, a 
taste which must have been a source of 
great annoyance to some of his ministers 
who were often obliged to accompany 
him stag-hunting for a whole day in 
order to obtain a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with him concerning matters of vital 
importance to the state. ‘‘ My health,” 
he is reported to have said, “‘ is necessary 
for the state ; the chase is necessary for 
my health, ergo it is doing the public a 
service if I hunt!” 

Dorset was evidently a favourite haunt 
of red deer in medieval days, and it is 
therefore particularly interesting to find 
that it is the one county in England 
where the indigenous breed still run wild 
in large numbers. After having dis- 


appeared from Dorset for two or three 
centuries, they were reintroduced by the 
second Earl of Dorchester, who early in 
last century turned down some Scottish 
roedeer in the woods of Milton Abbey. 
Nearly all the large coverts now hold 


roedeer, their most favoured haunts 
perhaps being Hethfelton Plantation, 
Bere Wood and Yellowham Wood, and 
the deer wander freely about the woods 
of the Vale of Blackmore under the 
general protection of the landowners. 
The history of roedeer hunting in 
Dorset claims special notice, from the 
fact that it is the one part of England 
where the deer have been regularly 
hunted. The earliest records of a regular 
pack of roedeer hounds were those kept 
by Mr. Mansel-Pleydell, of Whatcombe 
House, whose pack, according to an 
article in the Sorting Magazine, con- 
sisted of eighteen couple of dwarf 
foxhounds and a few moderate-sized 
harriers. The huntsman to this pack 
was one William Rice, who is buried in 
Milborne Churchyard, with an inscription 
on his tombstone stating that ‘‘ he was 
the first man that ever hunted a pack of 
roebuck hounds.’’ Other Masters of 
roedeer hounds in Dorset in the early 
part of last century were Mr. Yeatman 
of Stock House, Mr. Drax, and Mr. 
James Harding of Higher Waterson who 
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showed extraordinary sport after roe 
with his pack of mountain harriers. In 
1856 Mr. Charles Radcliffe, of Hyde, 
started hunting roe deer with a pack of 
foxhounds with a strong bloodhound 
cross, and according to the chroniclers 
these hounds seem to have achieved great 
results, one memorable spring hunt, from 
Lytchett High Wood, in April, 1857, 
occupying four hours, and covering over 
twenty-five miles of country. 

Lord Ilchester kept a pack of roebuck 
hounds for a few seasons, and when he 
gave up regular hunting of the roe ceased 
in Dorset until 1913, when Miss Guest, 
of Inwood (daughter of a late Master of 
the Blackmore Vale), who had for six 
seasons shown such excellent sport with 
her pack of 15 in. beagles, supplemented 
this with one of foxhounds and big 
harriers, known as the Inwood Buck 
Hounds, with which she hunts the wild 
roedeer. 

While both foxes and hares were 
hunted in Cranborne Chase as early as 
1343 (and there is record of an action 
being taken against Philip, forester to 
the Earl of Gloucester, on the plaint 
that ‘‘ he took the dogs of the Freeman 
of The Chase, where they had always 
been accustomed to hunt hares and 
foxes ’’), the real history of fox-hunting 
in Dorsetshire begins with the pack 
maintained by Mr. Thomas Fownes, who 
lived at Steepleton in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and gave the squires 
and yeomen of Dorset their first taste 
for fox-hunting in its legitimate form. 
Mr. Fownes was one of the earliest 
pioneers in the breeding of foxhounds, 
and his pack, afterwards sold to go to 
Yorkshire, had a great reputation for 
both looks and hunting qualities. 

It is a curious coincidence that two of 
Dorsetshire’s most celebrated sportsmen 
should both have lived at Steepleton 
Iwerne, Julines Beckford, father of the 
immortal Peter, having purchased the 
house and manor of Steepleton from 
Thomas Fownes in 1747. Peter Beckford 
was born in 1840, the first edition of his 
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famous ‘‘ Thoughts on Hunting ”’ being 
published in 1881. Beckford started 
hunting by keeping a pack of harriers 
over whose breeding he took an infinity 
of pains for many years, after which he 
tells us, “‘ when they were quite perfect, 
I did as many others do—I parted with 
them!’ After giving up his harriers, 
Beckford took up the duties of M.F.H., 
reviving the glories of his predecessors 
“ Cranborne Chase’ Hunt. From what 
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extended beyond the Stour—or ‘“‘Stower”’ 
according to his spelling—as in Letter 
XXII. he describes crossing the river 
when in flood, in order to draw a covert 
on the other side of it, and thereby losing 
several hounds and all the terriers. 

A great scholar as well as a great 
sportsman, it was said of Beckford that 
“never had fox or hare the honour of 
being chased to death by so accomplished 
a Master. ‘‘ He would bag a fox in 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE BEAUTIFUL ETRUSCAN VASE, WHICH CosT 1,000 GUINEAS 


Presented to James John Farquharson, Esq., by the friends of his hunt, February, 1833, as a proof of their regard and 
as a mark of the gratitude which they feel for the very liberal and handsome manner in which he has for twenty-seven 
years kept a pack of foxhounds in the county of Dorset 


sources he obtained the foundation of his 
pack, or what was its ultimate fate, 
has unfortunately been lost “‘in the 
mists of antiquity,” but those familiar 
with the principles laid down in his 
writings will readily believe that he 
spared no trouble or expense in getting 
the best blood possible. Much of the 
country which Beckford hunted is prob- 
ably that which now is known as the 
South Dorset. We know his country 


Greek, find a hare in Latin, inspect his 
kennels in Italian, and direct the economy 


of his stables in excellent French.” He 
lies buried in the little church at Steeple- 
ton, with this epitaph on his memorial 
tablet : 
‘“We die and are forgotten—’tis Heaven's 
decree ; 
Thus the fate of others will be the fate of 
In Beckford’s case, however, “ the 


common fate’ has not overtaken him, 
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and it must be an ungrateful or an un- 
learned foxhunter indeed who does not 
look with reverence upon the grave of 
this great old Dorsetshire sportsman. 


Among other private packs of fox- 
hounds maintained in Dorset in the 
eighteenth century were Mr. Chafyn 
Grove’s hounds (Waddon, 1768), Sir 
Granby Calcraft’s pack at Rempstone, 
while the Rt. Hon. John Calcraft kept 
hounds at Puddletown about 1790. The 
Puddletown Kennels also boasted a 
Royal M.F.H., for George IV., as Prince 
of Wales, hunted from More Crichel, his 
hounds being kennelled at Puddletown. 


If Beckford’s old country, the South 
Dorset, is not as widely known as the 
Blackmore Vale and the Cattistock, it 
can boast a record of good hounds, good 
masters and good sport, such as may 
well be envied by many other packs. 
Six masters only have the South Dorset 
had since the year 1806, when Mr. 
Farquharson, then a mere lad of two and 
twenty, set up two kennels and hunted 
at his own expense all Dorsetshire and 
part of Somersetshire six days a week 
from the outset, with thirty horses and 
ninety couples of hounds. On Mr. 
Farquharson’s retirement in 1858, Mr. 
Charles Radclyffe took over the southern 
portion of the country, which we know 
as the South Dorset, forming his new 
pack with some of the best from Mr. 
Farquharson’s kennel. The Druid” 
has left us a vivid picture of the great 
hound sale at Eastbury Park House, on 
that June afternoon when the yeomen 
of Dorsetshire sat cheering on the wall, 
ejaculating, ““Hyde for ever! Hyde 
for ever!’’ as Mr. Radclyffe selected his 
new pack. During his reign the pack 
was generally known as Mr. Radclyffe’s, 
and Mr. Farquharson bequeathed to him 
the distinctive ‘‘ white collar,” of which 
members of the South Dorset are so 
proud, claiming a greater antiquity in 
the wearing of it than that of the 
Pytchley. We must own to having 
doubts on this point, however, as the 
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Pytchley have sported their white collars 
ever since the time of the first Earl 
Spencer, the founder of the famous 
Pytchley Hunt Club. During his twenty- 
four years in office, Mr. Radclyffe showed 
some extraordinary good sport, and was 
very popular with all classes. He was an 
exceptionally fine horseman, not only 
over a country but between the flags, and 
a first-rate judge of hounds. During his 
long innings he had the good fortune to 
select three very capable huntsmen, 
George Kennett, Tom Davis, and Harry 
Bevis. On Mr. Radclyffe’s death, still in 
harness, in 1882, he was succeeded by his 
son, Mr. Fred Radclyffe, who, with Levi 
Sheppard, a Dorset-bred man, as his 
huntsman, hunted the country for four 
seasons, after which he sold his hounds 
to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Elliott Lees, who 
reigned but one season and then resigned, 
but most generously presented his hounds 
to the country. Then for seven years 
came the satisfactory and popular rule 
of Mr. Featherstonhaugh Frampton, who 
carried the horn himself, and was 
succeeded in 1894 by Mr. J. Ashton 
Radclyffe, who, after an innings of 
twenty-one seasons, is still “‘ not out.” 
Mr. Radclyffe is a rare judge of hounds, 
and a most successful breeder. Every 
hound in the Bere Regis Kennel has been 
bred by him, and the South Dorset have 
a deservedly high reputation both for 
looks and working qualities. 


VISCOUNT PORTMAN AND HIS Hownps. 


The history of these hounds, like that 
of other Dorsetshire packs, began in 
1858 when Mr. Farquharson gave up his 
wonderful Mastership of the whole of 
Dorset, and Edward, first Viscount 
Portman, took over the East Dorset side 
of the country. Lord Portman, keen 
sportsman as he was, left the manage- 
ment of the hunt almost entirely to his 
son, the present Viscount Portman, who 
acted as Field Master with John Dinni- 
combe as huntsman. Thus, for 109 years 
the Blandford side of the country has 
practically known but one change of 
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Mastership, and it is hoped the present 
Master will go on for some years yet to 
extend this proud tradition. 

While Lord Portman has had many 
difficulties to contend with in his long 
innings, increase of wire, increase of 
shooting tenants, over preservation of 
game, difficulties which were almost 
unknown when Squire Farquharson 
began his reign, it is interesting to note 
that foxes are far more plentiful and 
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pasture, plough, woodland, open moor- 
land, bank and ditch and strongly fenced 
vale. The vale, which is all grass, rides 
very deep, and the enclosures are 
generally small, so that a stout, clever 
horse, easy to turn, is a better conveyance 
than a raking blood ’un. Lord Portman, 
who is an excellent hound man, has 
always bred the right type of hound for 
the country, going straight to the best 
sources for his blood, and the Belvoir, the 


ARRIVING AT THE MEET OF THE CATTISTOCK FOXHOUNDS AT LANGTON CROSS ROADS 


better preserved now than in the old 
days. 

In 1858 foxes were so scarce that in 
sixty-two days’ hunting the tally for the 
season was only twenty-nine foxes in all. 
Now the average is more like fifty brace, 
and the East Dorset foxes, it must be 
remembered, take a deal of killing, 
especially the hill ones, which are stout 
and straight-necked with a good know- 
ledge of geography. A _ particularly 
varied country is the East Dorset— 


Brocklesby, the Grafton, the Warwick- 
shire, and the Oakley, as well as Lord 


Poltimore’s and Lord Portsmouth’s 
kennels have all helped to make the pack. 


THE CATTISTOCK. 
‘The sporting Divine pray allow us to keep 
Good Bishops who wish to do well for your 
sheep.” 

Must be the prayer of every follower of 
the Cattistock, for the hunt has always 
been deeply indebted to the Church for 
its sport and its sporting traditions. The 
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Cattistock Hunt was founded towards 
the close of the eighteenth century by 
the Rev. J. Phelips of Montacute, a fine 
sportsman and a keen judge of horse 
and hound. Mr. Phelips’ country 
extended into Somerset and Wiltshire 
as well as Dorset, and he and his old 
huntsman, Isaac Rogers, nicknamed 
“The Doctor,” must have jogged many 
a long mile to covert together. Like all 
good huntsmen, Isaac was of the opinion 
that his own hounds were “ the finest 
in England,” and when pressed to give 
his opinion of a famous kennel which he 
had just been visiting he reluctantly 
owned, “‘Them hounds sartinly be 
pictures to look at,” qualifying his praise, 
however, by adding, ‘‘ but they bain’t 
harf so scratched in the face as our old 
Measter’s be down to Montacute.” The 
Doctor died at the age of seventy-four, 
sixty years of which he had passed in 
the service of Mr. Phelips, and the kindly 
and witty epitaph which his master put 
on his tombstone concludes with these 
lines :— 
““Now the Doctor is laid . . 
whose fame 
From the Yeo to the Avon resounded ; 
At his musical voice, Cliftwood would 
rejoice 
Dev’ril Longwood its echo rebounded. 
As in life’s busy burst he was never the first 
To hit off a fault in a neighbour, 
Now he’s fairly stopt in, let us hope that 
he’ll win 
The brush of reward for his labour.” 


After Mr. Phelips’ reign, the True Blue 
Hunt (as it was then christened) was 
absorbed into Mr. Farquharson’s country, 
but in 1860 the Cattistock again came 
into existence as a separate pack under 
the Mastership of Lord Poltimore, whose 
success both as a Master and as a hound 
breeder is known to every hunting man. 
In 1870, two years before his retirement, 
the famous dog pack was sold at Polti- 
more Park, and fetched phenomenal 
prices. Masters of hounds came from 
every part of the kingdom, and the 
bidding was fast and furious, Major 
Browne considering himself fortunate in 
securing eighteen couple for the ‘‘Percy”’ 


. a huntsman 
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country for the sum of 2,570 guineas. 
On Lord Poltimore’s retirement, in 1872, 
Messrs. Tattersall sold the lady pack for 
£1,750, and so ended a historic chapter 
in the annals of the Cattistock Hunt. 

Mr. Codrington had two periods of 
Mastership—1872-1876, and 1878-1883 
—and it was during his reign that 
the Cattistock became a_ subscription 
pack. In 1897, Mr. John Hargreaves 
(son of the G.O.M. of South Bucks) 
succeeded Mr. Chandos Pole in the 
Mastership. In 1900 when Mr. Har- 
greaves changed over to the neighbouring 
Blackmore Vale, Mr. Milne came to 
Chilfrome and entered upon the duties 
which he has fulfilled with such wonderful 
success. An exceptionally fine judge of 
hounds and a most successful breeder, 
Mr. Milne has made the Cattistock kennel 
a name to conjure with, while his ability 
as a huntsman is too well-known to call 
for comment. No greater proof can be 
given both of the popularity of the 
Master and the good sportsmanship of 
his followers than the fact that the 
Cattistock possesses no damage or 
poultry fund, the farmers scorning the 
idea of such a thing. In 1903 the Master 
and Lord Digby decided to give as a 
compliment to the yeomen farmers a 
special black hunt button, limited to 
twenty-five recipients—a much prized 
honour, it is needless to say. Six days 
a week hunting has been the lot of the 
fortunate members of the Cattistock 
since 1913, when Captain Allen Palmer 
of the 14th Hussars came forward to 
share the responsibilities of office with 
the Rev. E. A. Milne; but though this 
winter has seen Mr. Milne single-handed 
again—Captain Palmer having been on 
active service since the outbreak of war— 
he has most amply fulfilled his promise 
of hunting ‘as often and as much as 
possible,” in accordance with the wise 
recommendation of the committee of the 
M.F.H. Association, so that the soldier 
and volunteer members of the hunt may 
rest assured of finding all in order for 
them on their return. 
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THE BLACKMORE VALE. 

Like the Cattistock, the Blackmore 
Vale hounds also owe their existence to 
the sporting enterprise of a clergyman. 
In 1826 the Rev. Harry Farr Yeatman, 
of Stock House, near Stalbridge, was 
hunting hare, fox, and roe deer over a 
good slice of what now constitutes the 
Blackmore Vale territory with portions 
of Somersetshire besides. His pack 


were dwarf foxhounds, standing only 
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In an old hunting journal kept by 
Mr. Yeatman from the year 1826 to 
1831, we read that at a fixture at Stock 
House in the season of 1828 there were 
“two hundred and eighty-five horsemen 
present,” an enormous field for a 
provincial pack to produce at that 
period. Hounds were hunting fox on 
this occasion, and finding immediately, 
“after a brilliant burst of forty minutes, 
they killed their fox in superior style in 


SHERBORNE CASTLE, THE RESIDENCE OF MR. F, J. B. WINGFIELD DIGBY, MASTER OF THE 
BLACKMORE VALE FOXHOUNDS 


nineteen to twenty inches; but they had 
been drawn from all the best kennels in 
England by Mr. George Templer, of 
Stover House, near Chudleigh, from 
whom Mr. Yeatman bought them. 


In Mr. Yeatman’s time the boundaries 
of the Blackmore Vale Hunt are 
poetically described as extending— 


‘From the woods at the back of Stock 
To the Alpine heights of Mendip, 
From the pillar of renowned Hood 
To the Tower of immortal Alfred.” 
(All of which are well-known landmarks in the 
country.) 


the open before he could reach Caundle 
Holt coverts.”’ 

To those who are keen on the origin 
of names, it may be of interest to know 
that the vale of the Forest of Blackmore 
is declared by an old writer to derive its 
name “‘ either from the nature of its soil 
—a deep, strong and black clay—or from 
the dark aspect of its woods and its 
moist, moorish appearance.’ The vale 
itself is about 170,000 acres in extent, 
and is watered by the Stour and the 
Cale, together with their affluents, which 
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afford much diversion and no little grief 
to the followers of the B.V.H. A good 
water jumper is indeed a most desirable 
acquisition for the B.V.H., but a good 
banker is almost equally so; in the 
Pulham Vale, for instance, the fences 
are chiefly blind big doubles, and it 
takes a horse with brains cleverly to top 
them and pop out over the wide ditch 
beyond ; while the Sparkford Vale, the 
Stalbridge Vale and the Pulham Vale all 
differ more or less in characteristics of 
soil, scent and fence, they all ride 
undeniably deep, and to live with hounds 
you must be on a strong, active horse 
and a stayer. 


To hark back to the early days of the 
B.V.H., Mr. Drax, of Charbourgh Park, 
near Wimborne, started a pack in 1833 
to hunt his own property, and in 1840, 
having bought the Portman hounds, he 
became Master of the whole B.V.H. 
country until, in 1853, he sold his hounds 
to Mr. G. Whieldon, of Wyke Hall. The 
Vale was noted for its hard riders in 
Mr. Drax’s time, Mr. Tatchell-Bullen, 
Parson Place, Parson Newbolt, and the 
first Baron Portman being some of the 
foremost thrusters of that day. 


Mr. Drax must have had an extra- 
ordinary affection for bright colours, for 
we are told that his staff used to be 
attired in canary-coloured plush coats, 
with blue collars bound with gold lace, 
and a gold fox with a silver brush on 
each side of the collar. The members of 
the hunt wore the orthodox scarlet, but 
the Master came out in a sky-blue coat, 
a cream-coloured waistcoat embroidered 
with gold, and a top hat! 


After the retirement of Mr. Drax came 
several short régimes, Mr. Whieldon, 
Captain Stanley, Viscount Dungarvan, 
Lord Harry Thynne, and Mr. R. 
Strachey, all succeeding each other 
between 1853 and 1858. Then came 
the brilliant seven years reign of Mr. 
George Wingfield Digby, who got 
together an establishment inferior to 
none, and made of Sherborne a second 
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Melton. It was during the last two years 
of Mr. Digby’s Mastership that Jack Press 
came to the B.V.H. as huntsman, and 
on Mr. Digby’s resignation in 1865 (when 
he generously made over his whole hunting 
establishment, hounds, horses, and the 
loan of the kennels to his successor, Sir 
Richard Glyn), Press remained on with Sir 
Richard for eleven years, and was soon 
recognised as one of the finest huntsmen 
of the day. 

Yet another memorable chapter in the 
history of the Blackmore Vale opened 
when on the retirement of Sir Richard 
Glyn in 1884, Mr. Merthyr Guest took 
over the country. For sixteen years he 
hunted it at his own expense with the 
utmost energy and enthusiasm. Not 
satisfied with four days a week, he 
started a private pack of foxhounds in 
1885, thus giving the sportsmen of 
Dorset two much-appreciated extra days 
in the Vale. Mr. John Hargreaves was 
another successful Master for five seasons, 
then followed Colonel Percival Browne 
for four more, and on his resignation the 
choice fell upon the present Master, Mr. 
Wingfield Digby, of Sherborne Castle, 
who, although only twenty-four years of 
age, was already a Master of Harriers, 
and came of a long line of sporting 
ancestors. Sherborne Castle (at the 
present moment being used as a Red 
Cross Hospital) is worthy of mention as 
having been at one time owned by that 
brilliant courtier and soldier of fortune, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who received it from 
Queen Elizabeth. 


THE RANSTON BLOODHOUNDS. 


Dorset, at one period or another, has 
provided every form of stag-hunting, 
from the chase of the wild red deer in 
medizval days down to the hunting of 
the wild roe deer at the present time, 
and the seventies saw the Ranston 
Bloodhounds hunting the carted deer 
over the Vale of Blackmore. 

The Ranston Bloodhounds were estab- 
lished in 1871 by the second Baron 
Wolverton, the foundation of the pack 
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being a draft of eight couples of blood- 
hounds bred by Captain Roden of Kells, 
Co. Meath. These hounds were direct 
descendants of the old black St. Huberts, 
bred for so many centuries at the Flemish 
monastery of St. Hubert. From all 
accounts Lord Wolverton’s pack must 
have been a magnificent lot to look at, 
standing 27 and 28in. in height, and 
owing to the Master’s care in breeding 
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pen pictures we have a very good idea 
of the sport shown by Lord Wolverton 
during his eight seasons in office. It was 
Charles IX., I believe, who, complaining 
of the lack of pace of the blocdhounds of 
his day, sarcastically remarked that they 
were ‘‘ more suited for men who had the 
gout than for those who wanted to kill 
their stag.” 

Lack of pace was never the trouble 


RETRIEVING A TROUT FROM THE RIVER PIDDLE AT HYDE 


and courage in drafting they possessed 
the best of legs and feet, and backs and 
loins, points not always to be found in 
the modern show-bench bloodhound. 
In the days when— 
‘‘ All the talk and all the talent 
Met at Cashmoor Inn,” 
Whyte Melville was a very constant 
follower of Lord Wolverton’s pack, and 
thanks to his and Miss Serrell’s vivid 


with Mr. Ranston’s bloodhounds, how- 
ever, and we can well believe that it 
took the flower of the Dorsetshire 
thrusters to live with the pack on a good 
scenting day. Lord Wolverton kept on 
the Mastership of the blocdhounds until 
1880, when he sold the pack to Lord 
Carrington and himself started a pack 
of harriers with which he hunted both 
deer and hare. 
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FISHING. 

As a fishing county Dorsetshire, ‘‘with- 
out prejudice,” ranks high: salmon, 
trout, and almost every description of 
coarse fish may be taken ; and excellent 
sea-fishing is to be found on the coast. 
If salmon are not very plentiful in 
quantity they are first-class as to size, 
and there are few counties in the 
kingdom with better natural trout 
streams, the best fish as a rule falling to 
the lure of the dry fly fisherman. The 
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Borough of Wareham on Catherine of 
Arragon, the gift including all sporting 
and fishing rights. Seventeen years later 
the Frome salmon fishery was let for the 
sum of £69, with a fine of £20. In 1582 
it was granted to Sir Joseph Christopher 
Hatton, then to Sir John Bankes, and 
after him to the Calcraft family, in whose 
possession it has remained ever since. 
The best netting in old days was below 
Wareham Bridge, and Hutchins, in his 
“ History of Dorset,’’ speaks of a record 


A SHOOTING PARTY IN DORSET 


four best fishing rivers are, perhaps, the 
Frome, the Piddle, the Stour (in the 
N.E. of the county), and the Tarrant, 
where there is excellent brown trout 
fishing, although here, unfortunately, 
re-stocking is a constant necessity, as at 
intervals the river runs almost dry. 
Few rivers possess such an interesting 
history as the Frome, whose ancient 
salmon fishing annals would alone fill 
an entire article. In 1544 we read of 
Henry VIII. bestowing the Manor and 


catch of forty-seven salmon weighing 
over sixty stone, which, being a drug in 
the market at Wareham, were sold at 
Bindon Fair for 2d. a pound! Those 
were brave days indeed, for at the 
present time, if a score of salmon are 
caught in a season it is considered 
exceptionally good. 

The best water on the Frome is that 
belonging to the Dorsetshire Club, the 
fishable extent being about six miles, 
and the number of members limited to 
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twenty-four. Among the many famous 
fishermen who have been members of the 
Dorchester Club, not the least worthy of 
mention is Major Cumberland, who was 
such a “‘compleat angler” that he 
could place his rod between his arms 
behind his back and still cast a fly as 
skilfully as most fishermen in the 
orthodox way. 

The Piddle, which rises near Alton 
Pancras and empties itself into the 
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swarming with trout. There are several 
records of forty brace being taken in one 
day. The fish run to a fair size through- 
out and on the lower reaches they are 
considerably more than fair.’ 
Although salmon come up the Stour to 
spawn, very few ever fall to the rod, and 
the river owes its reputation almost 
entirely to the excellence of its coarse 
fishing. From Wimborne to Blandford 
pike are caught in considerable numbers, 


ON THE CRICHEL WHITE FARM 


famous Poole harbour, has also a 
reputation for salmon, but owing to the 
tidal nature of the river fishing is done 
chiefly by nets. Those, however, who 
agree with Viator, “that doubtless a 
trout affords the most pleasure, to the 
angler, of any sort of fish whatever,’ 
will always retain the kindliest feelings 
of the little Dorsetshire Piddle, for the 
river is, without exaggeration, positively 
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while perch, dace, roach, and chub— 
“the worst fish that swims ’’—abound 
in most of the reaches. 

To the devotee of salt-water angling, 
there are many ports and happy havens 
on the Dorset coast which afford excellent 
sport, but the very best sea fishing is un- 
doubtedly to be obtained at Weymouth. 
Here bass fishing can be followed all the 
year round—the only place in England, 
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I believe, of which this can be said— 
while there is also first-rate conger, 
whiting, pollock, and mackerel fishing. 
Members of the Weymouth and Dorset 
Sea Angling Societies can fish over about 
ten miles, fishing being carried on both 
from the quay sides and also from boats. 


SHOOTING. 


If Dorset cannot claim any special 
eminence as a shooting county, taken as 
a whole the shooting is of a very fair 
description, and of a really sporting order 
with regard to wild fowl. 
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are excellent coverts of all sizes for 
pheasants, fir plantations famous for 
woodcock—although, alas! both wood- 
cock and snipe are not nearly as plentiful 
in Dorset as they were formerly—upland 
and arable for partridges and hares, and 
the heath simply teems with the humble 
rabbit. 

One of the most famous shooting 
manors in Dorsetshire is Crichel, where 
George IV. lived for a time during his 
regency, now the home of Lord Alington. 

Lord Wimborne’s Canford Estate is 
another famous shoot and notable for 


MELBURY HOUSE, DORCHESTER, THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF ILCHESTER 


Although the wild duck, like the raven, 
is one of the most cosmopolitan of birds, 
he is also one of the brainiest and most 
wary, hence the intrinsic fascination of 
wild duck shooting, and if Poole Harbour 
cannot provide quite the marvellous bags 
of duck, teal, and widgeon that it afforded 
in days of yore, the shores of Brownsea 
or Branksea Island (once the home of 
the monks of Cerne) still afford some 
exceedingly good wild fowl shooting. 

In almost every part of Dorset a 
varied bag awaits the gunner. There 


being one of the first places in the county 
where partridge drives were instituted ; 
so, too, is Milton Abbey, where the 
coverts are almost all hanging woods, 
clothing the sides of deep valleys. 

The Lulworth Estate possesses the best 
hare and partridge land in the county, 
while Rushmore, Melbury, Encombe, 
Charborough—in whose coverts guinea 
fowl and wild turkeys are said to 
have been turned down at one time 
for shooting—all call for honourable 
mention. 
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SPORT IN THE COUNTIES: 


At Abbotsbury, Lord Ilchester’s home, 
both the swannery and the decoy are 
well worthy of a visit. The swannery 
dates back to the early days, and is 
mentioned in Elizabeth’s reign, when 
John Strangways held of the Queen, in 
chief, ‘‘ the site of the monastery, view 
of Frankpledge and Courts Leet in 
Abbotsbury, the flight of swans, etc., 
breeding, etc., in the estuary of water 
called West Flete.”” At the lake-like end 
of West Flete are numberless oozy 
beds of reeds and little creeks and pools, 
and here some 1,200 swans are to be 
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been kennelled in the county at one time 
or another for brief periods, the hunting 
of the hare does not seem ever to have 
taken a very firm hold of the affections 
of Dorsetshire sportsmen. Early in the 
nineties Parson Nathaniel Bond, of 
Creech Grange, kept a pack of harriers 
in Purbeck. Then from 1862 to 1870 
the Earl of Eldon kept harriers at 
Pucknowle, while about the same period 
Mr. Smith-Marriot had a private pack 
at Sydling Court. Those were “ right 
pleasant days” in Dorsetshire, says 
“* The Druid,’’ when the Prince of Wales 


A FAMILY PARTY AT ABBOTSBURY 


seen disporting themselves together with 
a quantity of wild duck, teal and widgeon 
enticed there by the decoy, the decoy 
consisting of two closely constructed 
pipes cunningly netted and screened, into 
which the wild fowl are ignominiously 
enticed by their tame compatriots. 


HARE 


Unlike her sister county Somerset, 
Dorset has never been a great centre for 
hare hunting, and although a good many 
packs of both harriers and beagles have 


lived at More Critchell, and" kept his 
little cry of rabbit beagles (so small that 
seven couples of them could ride to the 
meet in a couple of panniers !), hunting 
them on bye days when there was no 
fox-hunting to be obtained. Another 
sporting little pack of pocket beagles 
were those kept by Mr. Crane, at South- 
over, in the latter part of last century, 
and Mr. Sheridan (Frampton Court) also 
hunted a pack of beagles in his portion 
of the Cattistock country. 


In 1907 Miss Guest, of Inwood, 
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daughter of a former Master of the 
Blackmore Vale, established a private 
pack of beagles, with which she has 
shown excellent sport in the Blackmore 
Vale Hunt country. 

Hunting with basset hounds is a 
comparatively new form of hare hunting, 
the basset having been practically 
unknown in England prior to 1875 
although he had flourished for centuries 
upon the continent, chiefly in France and 
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country, chiefly on the hills, as hares are 
not very plentiful in the vale. 


OTTER HUNTING. 


Prior to 1892, when Mr. Courteney 
Tracey took over the country, no 
recognised pack of otterhounds had 
hunted the Dorsetshire rivers for many 
years. For four seasons, however—1888 
to 1892—Miss Serrell hunted the Lyd 
and its tributaries with her pack of 


MR. GEORGE THURSBY WHO USED TO TRAIN NEAR CRANBORNE 


Belgium, where he had been employed 
for various sporting purposes. 

Dorset possesses one pack of these 
handsome little hounds, a private pack 
owned and hunted by Miss Ismay, of 
Iwerne Minster House, near Blandford, 


which consists of nine couple of 
16in. hounds. Miss Ismay hunts over 
a good portion of Lord Portman’s 


terriers, killing quite a creditable number 
of otters, and showing some extra- 
ordinary good hunts. In her book, 
‘With Hound and Terrier,’ Miss Serrell 
devotes a couple of chapters to descrip- 
tions of hunts with her wonderful little 
pack, and very good reading it makes. 
On one occasion in the stream close by 
Hazelbury mill pond, the pack accounted 
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for a very fine otter, a hare, and a polecat, 
the latter being the last of his race in the 
vale. Another record day was the 14th 
of April, 1892, when a big dog otter of 
24 Ib. was killed in Buckshaw mill pond 
by the terriers, the first otter that had 
ever been killed there, although Mr. 
Collier had made several unsuccessful 
attempts some years before in this water. 

In 1892 Mr. Courteney Tracey took 
over a good many of the streams hunted 
by. Miss Serrell, and has visited and 
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excellent grounds, Spurles, near Milborne 
Port, and Sherborne, a quarter-of-a-mile 
from Sherborne station. The president of 
the club is Lord Stalbridge ; honorary 
secretary, Frank Daniells, Esq.,Sherborne. 

Last season there were twenty-four 
playing members, amongst the best 
known of whom may be mentioned Major 
Romer Lee (20th Hussars), Captain Nigel 
Livingstone Learmouth (15th Hussars), 
and Major Hon. A. Hamilton Russell 
(late 1st Dragoon Guards). The club 


SIR CHARLES NUGENT AND DRUMCREE, 


hunted them more or less ever since, 
increasing his country year by year and 
showing some excellent sport. 


PoLo IN DORSET. 


Polo as a county game in Dorset dates 
from the year 1900, when the Blackmore 
Vale Polo Club was started, a club which 
has since made a great name for itself. 
This is one of the few provincial clubs 
which can boast the possession of two 


WHO WAS TRAINED AT CRANBORNE 


holds three annual tournaments in May, 
June, and July, and last season saw the 
B.V.H. team in the finals of the Junior 
County Cup at Ranelagh, which event, 
by the bye, was first instituted by the 
Blackmore Vale Polo Club and was after- 
wards taken over by the County Polo 
Association. 
GOLF. 

Although the golfing chronicles of 

Dorset are but very small beer compared 
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to those of many other counties, the 
West Dorset and the Dorset Club are 
worthy of mention, the latter making a 
heroic effort to provide real golf for its 
numerous devotees on the famous course 
at Broadstone. To Bridport belongs the 
honour of having instituted the first golf 
club in the county. In February, 1891, 
the West Dorset Club opened a nine-hole 
course with a circuit of about one-and-a- 
half miles of fine down turf on the slopes 
of the West Cliff at West Bay, the 
hazards here being gorse, disused 
quarries, roads, and stone walls. 
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Dorchester and County Club, whose 
eighteen-hole course is on Cane Down, 
two miles from the county town. 


FALCONRY. 


The noble sport of hawking has always 
been enthusiastically practised in Dorset- 
shire, and to George Turberville, a 
Dorsetshire gentleman, belongs the 
honour of compiling, in 1575, the first 
separate English treatise on the subject, 
entitled “The Booke of Faulconrie or 
Hawking, for the onely delight and 
pleasure of all Noblemen and gentlemen.” 


HAWKING ON A DORSET HEATH 


The Dorset Club course, opened at 
Broadstone in 1898, lies about half-way 
between Wimborne ard Poole. The first 
six and the last four holes on the heath 
were designed by Tom Dunn, at the 
direction of Lord Wimborne; a vast 
amount of money, labour, and ingenuity 
going to the making of this excellent 
course. 

Other clubs are the Isle of Purbeck, 
the Lyme Regis, the Ashley Wood Club, 
near Blandford, and the Weymouth, 


It is, in the main, a compilation from 
Italian and French sources, and is 
divided into three parts. The first gives 
a description of all kinds of hawks ; the 
second deals with the reclayming, imping, 
mewing, and flying both the fielde and 
the river of the same hawks; whilst the 
third part is concerned with the diseases 
of hawks. 

With the exception of Wiltshire, there 
are few counties better suited to this 
fascinating sport. Here are the great 
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tracts of open moorland, the big fields, 
so essential for the pursuit of hawking, 
while in addition to these natural advan- 
tages the Dorset falconer has the good 
luck to live in a county which is still 
one of the greatest strongholds of that 
noblest of British falcons, the peregrine. 
In spite of a good deal of wanton 
destruction by guns and traps and 
marauding parties of egg hunters, there 
are still several eyries of these falcons 
between St. Alban’s Head and Bridport, 
where a good number of young peregrines 
are bred every year, and Captain Eustace 
Radclyffe, that most enthusiastic of 
Dorset falconers, rendered a great service 
to the county by his policy of employing 
men to watch and guard many of the 
eyries of peregrines along the Dorset 
coast. Few falconers can boast of such 
a vast experience as Captain Radclyffe, 
who has trained and flown in Dorset 
peregrine falcons, Barbary falcons, mer- 
lins, goshawks, and even sakers and 


larmers imported from Asia, and with 
them has taken such quarry as herons, 
black game, pheasants, partridges, wild 
duck, snipe, pigeons, rooks, crows, and 
seagulls with the falcons; larks with 


merlins; and hares and rabbits with 
the goshawks. 

The best places for flying hawks in 
Dorset are the open moors around 
Wareham, Wool and Bere Regis, and 
also the downs near Blandford and the 
surrounding country. Cranborne Chase 
was formerly the scene of many hawking 
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parties, and in addition to the ordinary 
“under game’’—as the pheasants and 
hares were termed—such fine fowl as 
the great plover, the dotterel and the 
bustard were fairly plentiful ; Mr. Chafin, 
the chief ranger, once in 1751 flushing a 
flock of five and twenty bustards—a bag 
worth recording indeed. 

Cock fighting after this seems a poor 
tale, but it was highly popular never- 
theless, and there were few Dorsetshire 
squires who did not breed and train 
game cocks. Lord Weymouth, a great 
patron of the sport, is said to have had 
a cock at walk at every lodge in Cran- 
borne Chase, paying the keepers for their 
care of them. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the sport, if it can be 
so termed, seems to have declined, and 
we find Mr. Chafin’s parson brother 
regretting ‘that in our days of 
refinement this amusement hath been 
exploded.”’ 

In the opinion of all loyal Dorsetshire 
and Wiltshire folk there are few places 
equal to the Chase, and an old keeper 
who had lived there all his life testified 
to its charm when he said, speaking of a 
sermon he had heard, in which the 
beauties of paradise were descanted on, 
“It seems by the account to be a 
desperate pleasant place, but I do now 
believe, notwithstanding what parson 
saith, that if there was but a good trout 
stream running down Chickengrove 
Bottom, Fernditch Wake would beat it 
out and out.” 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


ROYAL AUCTION 


BY 


THE CoMING OF RoyAL AUCTION 


IT is, roughly speaking, ten years since 
I contributed a series of articles on 
Bridge to the Badminton Magazine. 
What a lot of things have happened in 
the interval! Even we card - players, 
who are, I should be inclined to say, the 
most conservative, slow-going people in 
the world, have felt the shock of many 
changes. For in those days Auction 
Bridge had scarcely been heard of. The 
late Mr. Oswald Crawford, who deserves 
all the credit due to the pioneer of this 
innovation, used to send occasional letters 
to the papers extolling its virtues and 
urging us to give it a trial. But nobody 
paid any attention. We were all too well 
satisfied with the game in its original 
form to bother about his wonderful dis- 
covery, which for a long time languished 
in almost complete obscurity. 

Then, suddenly, it ‘‘ made good.” One 
began to hear about the new game being 
played at the Bath Club, the Portland, 
and elsewhere, and before one knew 
where one was one was playing it oneself. 
And soon we were divided into two 
opposite camps: those who wanted to 
play auction and those who wanted to 
play ordinary. The young bloods were 


BRIDGE 


“PORTLAND ” 


all for the former, but the old fogies, who 
disliked losing their money at it, voted 
it a dangerous, gambling game which 
ought not to be tolerated in any well- 
regulated card-room; and feeling 
became very acute. Actually, it was 
banned by the committees of several 
clubs, and I remember the days when 
we had to play it on the sly. 


Now, however, both parties are united 
under the banner of the Royal Spade. 
The new count, the invention of an 
American player, which was introduced 
in this country in the summer of 1912— 
or, at least, that was. when I, personally, 
first heard of it—smoothed out all diffi- 
culties and put an end to the internecine 
strife. 


But this, again, had a certain amount 
of opposition to contend with. The 
Portland Club would have nothing to do 
with it, professed never to have heard of 
Royal Spades, and so forth, with the 
result that we were left for a year and 
a half with no recognised code of rules. 
But in the spring of last year it took the 
matter in hand, and called the represen- 
tatives of the leading card-clubs together 
to approve a carefully-thought-out and 
very skilfully-worded set of rules, in 
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ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 


which the new values for the different 
declarations—10 for no-trumps, 9 for 
Royal Spades, &c.—appeared for the first 
time. 

And so we now have a _ properly 
homologated and universally approved 
game of cards, called “‘ Royal Auction 
Bridge,”’ which everyone who cares for 
Bridge in any shape or form is satisfied 
to play. And it is with this that the 
present series of articles will deal. For 
I have been invited by the Editor of the 
Badminton Magazine to take up the 
subject of Bridge again and give his 
readers ‘‘ something up-to-date.” 


A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


And, incidentally, he has asked me 
to set a series of problems for them to 
solve, as a prize competition. These will 
all consist of hands at Royal Auction 
Bridge, and the reader will simply be 
asked to say how he (or she) would play 
them if they were held by him in actual 
play. They will not be trick problems— 
in the sense of there being any catch or 
concealed trap about them which only 
an expert can fathom—but just the sort 
of problems which present themselves 
time after time in one’s ordinary experi- 
ence at the card table. So there is no 
reason why everyone who plays Auction 
Bridge at all should not have a try at 
them. Even if he does not succeed in 
winning a prize—and I cannot promise 
prizes to everyone—he will find that it 
is very good practice for the real thing, 
and that he has not altogether wasted 
his time, I hope. 

The number of problems in the present 
competition will be six, beginning with the 
problem which will be found on the next 
page. And for each problem the number 
of marks which can be gained by a com- 
petitor will be five. If he sends in a 
perfectly accurate solution, or one which 
in my opinion substantially answers 
every material point of the problem, he 
will be allowed the full five marks. If, 
on the other hand, his solution has some 
merits, but does not fully solve the 
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problem, he will be allowed, in my 
discretion, a proportionate number of 
marks, varying from one to four ; while 
if I consider it worthless I shall of course 
allow him no marks at all. A list of 
successful solvers, with the marks allotted 
to them, will be published each month. 
This is the system of marking com- 
petitors for their solutions, and at the 
end of the competition, when the whole 
series of six problems have been set and 
solved, their marks will be added up and 
to the three most successful competitors 
the following prizes will be awarded: 


First Prize: FIVE GUINEAS. 
Second Prize: THREE GUINEAS. 
Third Prize: TWO GUINEAS. 


The rules by which this and subsequent 
competitions will be governed are pub- 
lished below, and, to prevent all disputes 
and misunderstandings, intending com- 
petitors are asked to comply strictly with 
their terms, especially as to addressing 
and posting solutions, &c. Also the 
attention of readers abroad is called to 
the fact that the lists will be kept open 
for their benefit, so that, wherever they 
may be, they are given the chance of 
competing. 


RULES OF ROYAL AUCTION BRIDGE 
COMPETITION. 


1.—A problem will be set each month for a 
period of six months. 


2.—All solutions to the problems must be 
addressed as follows : “‘ Royal Auction Bridge 
Competition, Badminton Magazine, 46 and 47, 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C.”’ From competitors 
anywhere in Europe they will be received up to 
the first day of the following month, that is to 
say, solutions to the problems published in this 
issue will be received up to the Ist April, and so on. 


3.—Solutions from competitors anywhere in 
Asia, Africa, or America will be received if they 
bear a postmark not later then the first day of 
the following month but one ; and solutions from 
competitors in Australasia, if they bear a post- 
mark not later than the 2lst of that month. 


4.—All correspondence relating to this column, 
other than solutions to problems, which must not 
be accompanied by any other matter, must be 
addressed personally to ‘‘ Portland.” 


5.—Five marks will be allowed for a perfect 
solution, and a proportionate number of marks, 
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according to “‘ Portland's "’ discretion, for one by 
which a problem is partially solved. 


6.—The following prizes will be awarded to the 
competitors who have gained the greatest number 
of marks at the end of the competition : the First 
Prize will be Five Gurneas, the Second Prize 
THREE GUINEAS, and the Third Prize Two 
GUINEAS. 


7.—In the case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the amount 
will be divided between them, or they may be 
called upon to solve additional problems, at 
Portland’s ” discretion. 


8.—The decision of ‘‘ Portland” as to the 
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correctness of any solution and upon all matters 
connected with this competition, will be final and 
cannot be called in question in any circumstances. 


9.—A competitor who wins a prize will have 
four points deducted from his score in the two 
following competitions. 


10.—A competitor may sign his solutions with 
a pseudonym or initials, but must send his full 
name and address for publication when applying 
for his prize. 


11.—Only one solution to each problem must 
be sent by the same competitor, but second 


thoughts are allowed. 


PROBLEM 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. 


Score: A and B, 24; Y and Z 10. 


A deals, and the bidding is as follows :— 
First round: A diamond”; Y “twoclubs”; B ‘two diamonds”’ ; Z ‘‘ two no-trumps.” 


Second Round: 
A’s and Y’s hands are as follows :— 


A <no”*’; no.” 


Y’s hand (Dummy). 


Hearts 


Diamonds...3 2 


Q Jj 


10 7 6 


A’s hand (Leader). 
Hearts: A 7 6 
Diamonds ..K QO 10 9 
Clubs 
Spades ..... 3 


B (Third player). 


Z (Declarer). 


The first four tricks are as follows :— 
Trick 1. 


Tricks: AB, 1—YZ, 0 Tricks : AB, 1—YZ, 1 


Trick 4. 


Tricks: AB, 1—YZ,2 Tricks: AB, 2—YZ, 2 


HOW OUGHT “A” TO GO ON WITH THE HAND, AND WHY ? 


See our Rules of Royal Auction Bridge Competition as to the date by which solutions must be 
veceived, etc. 
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MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. 


BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER 


Author of ‘‘ House of Lisronan,” ‘‘ Port of Dreams,” &c. 


[The story has so far related how Miss Noreen O’Corra, an English girl, having inherited a large 
fortune and a place in Ireland, and being smitten with a keen desire to hunt, drives to her first meet 
accompanied by her aunt, Miss Susan O’Corra, an elderly lady altogether unacquainted with country 
life, and her cousin Francesca ; attended by her new groom, an Irish lad, Christy Roche. She has her 
hunt, escaping without serious mishap and much enjoying it. Then she sets off to take possession of 
her property, Castle Corra. The enthusiastic Noreen learns that a Master is wanted for the local hounds, 
the great requisite being sufficient funds, and finding to her intense delight that she would be accepted, 
joyfully takes over the responsibility. The first three weeks of office have been described. Her cousin 
Captain Green-Jones arrives on the scene at the invitation of Aunt Susan, who is fond of her nephew 
and hopes something may come of it. He is introduced to Irish hunting and finds it very different 
from Leicestershire. Noreen buys a handsome chestnut horse, at an absurdly high price owing to her 
inability to understand Irish bargaining, who is afterwards afflicted with some strange disease, and 
though a veterinary surgeon and others advise its destruction, is successfully doctored by one Batty- 
the-Cure, who is thought locally to have the evil eye for man and beast. Later, when Noreen is riding 
this horse at the hunt, he catches sight of Batty-the-Cure, and runs away with Noreen for many miles 
over most difficult country, but is eventually stopped by falling in a muddy ravine. Arrangements 
have been made for a Point-to-Point meeting. At Noreen’s suggestion a Ladies’ Race is to be included.] 


CHAPTER XXI. 

ORDER was the breath of life to Reginald 
Green-Jones, routine the joy of his 
existence, and it really seemed as if 
Ireland had especially laid herself out 
to attack him on these tender points. 
Meals, which had never at Bella Vista 
been late before, dallied unaccountably 
now ; the postman forgot to deliver the 
letters two days in succession ; Daffodil 
got out and deliberately rolled on the 
snowdrop bed under the outraged sailor’s 
eyes, and the devil entered finally into 
the motor-car. 

If these catastrophies had been 
accepted in the right spirit, Reginald 
might have chafed less, but no-one could 
say that Noreen took them in the right 
spirit. She was late for the already tardy 
meals. She greeted the postman’s 
delinquencies by the comment that he 
was a dear, and the best man in Ireland 


to break a padlock when hounds were 
running, and that naturally he must get 
fed up with delivering letters. 

Daffodil’s orgy of destruction sent her 
into kinks of inextinguishable mirth, and 
the motor’s determined jibbing merely 
induced in her the flippancy of nick- 
naming it ‘‘ Lot’s Wife.”’ 

Altogether Reginald had never met a 
woman of whom he more thoroughly 
disapproved. 

“T trust there are going to be no 
hitches to-day,” he said, acidly, when he 
encountered his cousin in the hall after 
Mrs. Macarthy’s departure. 

“Do you mean about getting to the 
races ?’’ demanded Noreen. ‘“‘ Well, if 
you're counting on ‘ Lot’s Wife,’’ there'll 
be no hitch, because there’ll be no start. 
Pat Casey’s bringing his outside car, and 
the rest of us are going in the trap. I’m 
just going to bring it round now.” 
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“T should advise you to let me do 
that. To stick in the holly bush as you 
did last time entails delay.” 

A rebellious flame flared up in Noreen’s 
hyacinth-blue eyes. She had had her 
doubts of getting out of the yard in 
safety, and had meant to ask for Reggie’s 
help, but now, of course, a smashed 
trap, or even a maimed person, was 
preferable. 

“ Thank you, I shall manage without 
your assistance. The garden boy’s there,”’ 
she retorted with extreme dignity. 

you always say,” remarked 
Captain Green-Jones, icily, ‘‘ but I 
notice accidents happen all the same.” 

He followed Miss O’Corra, junior, 
towards the yard as he spoke. 

Rainbow had, at Christy’s suggestion, 
been degraded in rank from hunter to 
harness cob—not that he could be said 
to shine conspicuously in the latter 
capacity. He possessed what is known 
as “‘ one side’ to his mouth, and it was 
his habit to go off like a rocket and, 
after a headlong progress of a hundred 
yards or so, degenerate into an amble 
which was only broken when the spirit 
moved him to shy heavily at some 
object that he knew by heart. 

Under Noreen’s able guidance he had 
already, on different occasions, taken 
the trap into the well, three holly bushes, 
two drains, and the Tibawn pig-sty, all 
in a leisurely and gentlemanly fashion, 
and to his Jehu’s extreme merriment. 

In the present instance he had been 
standing half asleep between the shafts 
with a rug over him, and Jamsey, the 
garden boy, at his head pending the 
advent of ‘‘someone to take the trap 
round,” but nevertheless the eye he 
rolled at Noreen was reminiscent of 
past misadventures on the avenue. 

He got a certain amount of fun out 
of them, and there was always the 
chance that some day something would 
be smashed past repairing and necessi- 
tate his permanent return to his stable. 

“Will I lead him out of the gate, 
miss ?”’ asked the garden boy as Noreen 
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scrambled into the governess cart and 
gathered up the reins. 

Miss O’Corra looked back at Captain 
Green-Jones’ approaching figure. 
Inclination urged the wisdom of Jamsey’s 
suggestion, but pride demurred. 

“Certainly not. Let him go,” she 
retorted, resolutely, and with a smack 
of the reins on Rainbow’s back. The 
result was more than she bargained for. 
Rainbow, with a snort, sprang into the 
collar and laid himself down to gallop 
as he had never done in his hunting days. 

They swept through the yard gate- 
way like a Roman racing chariot, and 
whirled headlong round the bend that 
immediately succeeded it. Owing to the 
holly bush, which masked the turn, 
Noreen was blissfully unaware that Pat 
Casey and his car were leisurely 
approaching from the other side; but 
even if she had known, the result would 
have been much the same. Nor was 
Mr. Casey, ambling along at a foot’s 
pace, immersed in the Independent, and 
with the reins looped peacefully over his 
knee, much more master of the situation. 

The matter lay between Rainbow and 
the occupant of the car-shafts, a small 
roan, in his day one of the best polo 
ponies in Ireland. 

To do Rainbow justice, when he 
realised that collision was inevitable he 
decided that it was up to him to make 
it as thorough as possible. 

There was a second of violent shock 
and crashing and rending, during which 
Noreen tumbled headlong on to the floor 
of the governess cart, while Pat, wrapped 
about by the Independent, fell to earth, 
calling on his Maker like an early 
Christian martyr, and Rainbow sat 
down heavily on his hocks. 

The polo pony alone kept both his 
legs and his wits. He whipped the car 
round with the lightning speed of 
a ballet-dancer and bolted for home. 
Rainbow, pleasantly aware that both 
shafts of his trap were broken, remained 
squatting on his tail among the splinters. 

“T told you so!” cried Reginald, 
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severely, emerging from the yard at a 
heavy trot. “ You oughtn’t to attempt 
to drive, Noreen, until you know more 
about it. Are you hurt?” 

“Tf I was dead, I wouldn’t tell you 
so!” retorted Miss O’Corra, with the 
bitter candour of frightened and 
humiliated youth. “Pat, are you 
damaged ? ” 

“T am not, miss, St. Patrick be 
praised! But sure that’s an unnatural 
ould corner! The sight left me eyes 
when I seen yourself belting round it 
the same as if you had the Punchestown 
special lost. ‘ Almighty God be good to 
us!’ sez 1; ‘the both of us is dead this 
time,’ sez I; ‘and ’tis a pity for the 
young lady,’ sez I. The two shafts is 
broke on ye, missy.” 

Missy leant over the rail of the 
governess cart. Both shafts had snapped 
off clean close to the second stop, and 
Rainbow sat complacently between their 
mangled remains, leaning his broad hips 
against the splash-board of the trap. 


“The dear knows what way ye’ll get 


to the races this day,” said Mr. Casey, 
funereally looking down to the white 
ribbon of the Kylecorra road, along 
which his property could be seen in 
headlong career, with the car leaping 
and rocking at his heels. ‘‘ That one’ll 
not sthop or sthay until he gets back to 
Duncallaghan. It’s there he was bred 
and rared, and ’tis there he goes any time 
he’d get to go away on me.” 

‘“‘ Any harm he does to himself or the 
car or anyone I’ll of course make good, 
Pat,” said Noreen, waving aside the 
hand with which her cousin would have 
assisted her not altogether easy descent 
to earth. 

Mr. Casey made a regal gesture 
indicative of his disdain for such a mere 
side-issue. 

“ But sure what way will ye get to 
the races at all?” he demanded, going 
to the root of the matter. 

Before Reginald could incur his ever- 
lasting contempt by observing that they 
would not now go to the races, the back 
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door of Bella Vista burst open and the 
entire establishment burst out headed 
by Miss Susan, who had just been 
informed that “ Pat Casey, the craythur, 
was after murdering Miss Noreen outside 
the stable gate, and sure to see the two 
of them stretched on the avenue and 
the two horses lepping and stamping 
on their dead corpses was a fright.” 

“Oh, Auntie, what bunkum!”’ said 
Miss O’Corra, junior, as her distracted 
relative clasped her arm, declaiming 
hysterically, ‘‘ Didn’t Kerry tell you long 
ago to believe nothing you heard, and 
only half that you saw ? Of course I’m 
not dead. Nothing’s happened at all 
except that both the trap and car are in 
smithereens and Pat’s pony has run away, 
and I think Rainbow must have broken 
something—his back or his leg.”’ 

“Yes, it was a pity you insisted on 
driving out of the yard,” said Captain 
Green-Jones, coldly. 

The whole household had by this time 
converged upon the trap, the male 
element to wrestle with straps, the female 
to gaze upon the mess and squawk and 
invoke celestial aid. 

Rainbow, hauled to his feet, was 
pronounced by the declaiming Jamsey 
to be the same as dead, and by Pat 
not to have “as much as a hair raised 
on him.” 

“Faith it’s he that wouldn’t hurt 
himself, the dirty canat,’’ added Mr. 
Casey, not without bitterness. 

The dirty canat having been led away 
by the garden-boy, Miss Susan, panting 
audibly, subsided upon a kitchen chair 
of Reginald’s procuring and drank the 
glass of water he pressed upon her. 

“‘T shall certainly have palpitations ! ”’ 
she bleated, plaintively, between the 
sips. ‘‘Such a shock! I quite under- 
stood that the child had been killed. 
One never knows with these dreadful 
Irish horses. They’re all so unbalanced 
and undisciplined, rushing through gate- 
ways and never looking where they’re 
going—that one particularly. It has 
often terrified me by the way it ran out 
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of the yard and down the hill as if it was 
demented. I am convinced it has a 
very evil 

‘““ What way will ye get to the races, 
miss ?”’ demanded Pat, respectfully, but 
with resolution, dismissing Rainbow’s 
moral deficiencies with a wave of his 
hand. 

Races ! said Miss Susan, reproach- 
fully. ‘“‘ We must of course give up the 
races! Everyone will, I’m sure, agree 
with me about that,’ she added, 
regardless of the horror in the faces that 
were at once turned on her. 

‘“‘ Give up the races ! ’”’ echoed Noreen. 
‘““Give up the races! Heavens! what 
an idea !”’ 

“God Almighty be good to the ould 
lady!’ put in Pat in pained tones. “‘Sure 
it must be a strong wakeness she took 
to go think the like o’ that!” 

He surveyed Miss Susan with the air 
of an undertaker. 

“Well, but how the dickens are we 
to go?” said Captain Green-Jones, 


irritably, eyeing the household who were 
still grouped about the trap and whom 


he longed to order indoors again. “‘ Is 
there any vehicle we can hire—a taxi ? ” 

“There certainly isn’t,” said Maire. 

Noreen looked at the trap. 

‘“ Couldn’t we tie it up with string ? 
No—I see it’s a hopeless case, besides 
we're six. We must get there, even if 
we walk,”’ she said, desperately, adding 
with spite, “‘ Reginald is the Jonah. He 
smashed up the motor and Daffodil the 
day of the Croemore meet.” 

Nonsense ! said Miss Susan, before 
Captain Green-Jones could defend him- 
self. ‘“‘ It was that nasty Daffodil’s bad 
nature. I am surprised at you, Noreen !” 

“T really think we’d better walk,” 
suggested Harry Smithson. ‘‘ We’ll only 
lose one race with luck.” 

Pat came to the rescue. 

“And what ’ud hinder yez from going 
down the lough in Mulconry’s blue boat?” 
he demanded. ‘‘ ‘Tis seldom she sinks.” 
Noreen made a hasty grimace to indicate 
that this remarkable merit of 
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Mr. Mulconry’s craft had better not be 
over emphasized before Miss Susan, but 
Mr. Casey was not to be deflected from 
his subject. 

“And sure if she does itself, ye have 
his honour and he used to the 
wather,” he added, looking at Reginald 
as if he were some species of life-buoy. 

“It’s not a bad idea. It’s only a 
couple of miles across the Lamb’s Neck 
and we can land right on the spot,” said 
Maire. ‘‘ Come along, we ought to start 
this minute. I dare say Miss O’Corra 
will prefer it to driving.” 

‘“Oh, indeed—indeed I shall! 
Especially as we have Reggie to take 
care of us,” answered Miss Susan. 
“Otherwise, of course, I should be 
afraid; still, I prefer anything to a 
horse.” Captain Green-Jones looked 
slightly alarmed. His doubts of every- 
thing Irish extended to Mulconry’s blue 
boat. 

‘““ What sort of tub is she ? ” he asked, 
in a low voice of Maire as the party set 
out in Indian file down to the Lough. 

“Pat described her fairly,” returned 
Miss Clerans, callously. ‘‘ With any luck 
she won’t sink to-day. Look, there she 
is;’’ she pointed to something that lay 
on the sunlit water close to the land’s 
edge which Reginald had hitherto taken 
for a half submerged tree-trunk. 

“T thought Casey said a blue boat,” 
he exclaimed; “that thing’s brown. 
Why did Casey call her Mulconry’s blue 
boat ? ”” 

Because she’s brown and belongs to 
Hennessy,”’ said Maire, an explanation 
displeasing to both Captain Green- Jones 
and Pat. The latter turned promptly 
upon his heel and began to back before 
them. 

“Sure she was blue when Mulconry 
owned her, Miss Maire,” he protested. 
“Ye’d see her a mile off then, so ye 
would. I’m telling ye Mulconry had the 
colour off her mighty quick, by dint of 
scraping her in agin bridges and the like 
whenever he’d have drink taken. In 
the end, when she was destroyed all out, 
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he sold her to Malone for twenty-five 
shillings, and what did Malone do only 
give her a slap o’ green paint and sell 
her to Macarthy for two pound and a 
young ass, and Macarthy, when he had 
his ’nough of use out of her, gave her to 
Patsey Duigan the time he was after 
Patsey to get him for his daughter Brigie. 
‘T’ll not take the gerrl,’ sez Patsey, 
“widout I’d get the boat wid her,’ sez 
he, and sure in regard to the age that 
was on the gerrl and the trifle of deafness 
she had ever and always, Macarthy 
thought better to give the boat, and 
faith he was well shut of her, for didn’t 
she go sink under Patsey Duigan as aisy 
and pleasant as a pat o’ butther and left 
him standing up to his neck in the lough 
and he in his Sunday clothes! Ye’d not 
like to be listening to him that time I’m 
telling ye! After that ’twas no length 
of days till he had her sold to the fella 
from Limerick and he telling him she 
was fit to go to Americy under him and 
the grandest boat ever was in it; and 


in the finish of it, wasn’t the Limerick 
fella glad and thankful to Hennessy to 
take her off him for half a firkin of 


butther? And sure when Hennessy 
found the tashpy was in her he lent her 
in a loan to the Major the way quality 
would be enticed to be renting ‘Bell 
Visiter.’ ”’ 

“You are all mad!” said Captain 
Green- Jones, severely, looking along the 
silver surface of the lough to the Lamb’s 
Neck—a narrow race of water which 
joined big Lough Mor to little Lough Beg. 

Across on the other side the red flags 
that marked the point-to-point course 
could be seen gleaming against the 
emerald country like flowers. 

“We are,’”’ returned Maire, quite un- 
ruffled, ‘‘ and with it all we get a hundred 
times the value out of life of you 
prosperous -a-time- for- everything - and- 
everything-at-its-appointed-time - people. 
There, Pat’s hauled Hennessy’s liner 
alongside now. Put up a prayer that 
she floats till we’re across !” 

“Tf there’s any doubt to get aboard 
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her at all is insanity,’’ remarked Captain 
Green-Jones with emphasis. 

“Well, haven’t you just said we were 
all insane,” retorted Maire. “ If you are 
thinking of bailing her out—Pat, it’s 
waste of time—but if you ave thinking 
of it, the tin’s under the seat.” 

Captain Green-Jones turned a stony 
eye upon the proceedings. The tin 
referred to had started life full of ‘‘ Cream 
Crackers,’’ square, rigid, and a model of 
all a tin ought to be, but varied usage— 
all vile—had long since robbed it of 
shape, polish, and stability. Its contours 
suggested a cocked hat that had been 
run over by a motor-car. It wobbled 
like a jelly and leaked like a sieve. To 
bail with it demanded the use of both 
hands and infinite skill, and even then 
it was even betting that a sudden jink 
would decant its contents into the 
stomach of the operator instead of over- 
board. 

“Why on earth don’t you have a 
decent bailer?’’ demanded Reginald 
with unveiled scorn. 

“A bailer, is it?” returned Mr. 
Casey, working away as manfully and as 
uselessly as Sisyphus. “‘ Faith, the Major 
bought a bailer one time, and sure when 
the cook that was in Bell Visiter seen it 
sez she, ‘’Tis a sin and a pity to see an 
elegant little yoke the likes of this going 
to waste,’ sez she, and didn’t she whip 
it away up to the house, and the last 
time I laid eyes on it she had a grand 
plant of musk growing in it. Let yez 
step down now. I'll not get to get the 
boat drier than what she is.”’ 

‘““Where are the oars?’ asked 
Reginald, frigidly, looking with unveiled 
disapproval into the damp enceinte of 
Hennessy’s boat where a couple of inches 
of water slopped from side to side with 
languid gulps. 

“Aw, God!” ejaculated Mr. Casey, 
whacking the biscuit-tin against a seat. 
‘“‘ Look at me now forgetting the oars!” 

He dropped on his knees and ferreted 
round various dark places under the side. 

“That the devil may roast Danny 
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Dwyer, and that the cold flag of hell may 
be under him ever ! ”’ he added, fervently, 
a second later. ‘He’s after whipping 
away the oars!”’ 

Maire laid a hand on Captain Green- 
Jones’ arm. 

“That’s Danny Dwyer’s house,”’ she 
said, pointing to a white-faced cottage 
on a sunny ridge, some quarter-mile 
inland. “ Do run up and ask him for 
Major de Bohune’s oars. You're more 
likely to be given them than Pat is. 
Tell Danny we'll arrest him if they aren’t 
there.”’ 

Mr. Casey leaped ashore. ‘‘ God 
knows I had a right to tear the face off 
Dan Dwyer ere yesterday!” he cried, 
passionately ; ‘‘an’ he giving me back- 
chat and impudence in Kylecorra—I had 
so! Them Dwyers !”” He paused 
dramatically and then turned to Reginald 
and added, “I'll tell your honour the 
sort Danny Dwyer is. If he put twelve 
hundred words over his tongue ye’d not 
believe one o’ them.” 


He plunged off as he spoke in the 


direction of Danny’s house. Captain 
Green-Jones, after a moment of hesita- 
tion, followed with an expression which 
suggested that he had not forgotten 
that England expected every man to do 
his duty even when that duty consisted 
in preventing the slaughter of one 
-demented Celt by another. 

Miss Susan, who had never been 
in a rowing-boat before, spread her 
mackintosh on a rock and sat down on 
it, thankful for the respite. She remained 
as yet unawakened to the blight that 
threatened her cherished scheme for 
uniting the houses of O’Corra and Green- 
Jones, and her gaze followed Reginald 
affectionately. That young man had 
failed to overtake Pat or stay his 
entrance into Dan Dwyer’s abode, and, 
from the uproar which had at once 
arisen, it seemed as if battle, murder, and 
sudden death had been the immediate 
outcome of that entrance. Voices pealed 
heavenward in fierce denunciation of the 
entire Casey nation, shrieking hens burst 
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out in an apparently endless stream over 
the half-door, the roof-tree rung with 
inexplicable crashes. At the height of 
the tumult Mr. Casey reappeared, heated 
but triumphant, carrying a short pink 
oar in one hand and a long blue one in 
the other. 

“Where am I after getting them only 
within in the bed under Dwyer’s 
grandmother!” he exclaimed. She’s 
weighty, the crathure, so she is, and the 
bed made an offer to give way entirely 
be dint of her lying in it ever and always, 
and what did me bould Danny do but 
run the two oars in under the mattrass. 


““How will me grandma get her 
health an she lying on the floor?’ sez 
he to me, and I drawing the oars from 
under the ould standard. 

“Tis equal to me how she’d get it,’ 
sez I. ‘ What way will the quality get 
to the races and they meeting hindrances 
the like 0’ this ?’ sez I. ‘ It’s a wonder 
ye left the boat after yez,’ sez I. 
‘*Twould have made a grand bed for 
the pigs so it would,’ sez I. An’— 
begannies, look at what they done on 
that oar! Sure it’s in three halves!”’ 


Mr. Casey came to a full stop on 
the last word and cast the pink oar 
theatrically upon the ground. At once 
the blade detached itself from the shaft 
with an air of quiet and self-satisfied 
achievement. 

“There now!” said Pat. “It’s 
destroyed, we are all out now! Come 
here, Dwyer, till ye see what herself done 
on the Major’s oar—God knows there 
was never any great name on the Dwyers 
for conduct !’”’ he added, bitterly. 


Danny Dwyer came to the threshold of 
his house, drew the half-door too against 
his stomach, leaned his elbows on it and 
expectorated. That done he touched 
his cap to Captain Green-Jones with an 
air which said plainly that in spite of 
the bad company he kept he exonerated 
him from blame in this matter. 

“That oar was broke this three years 
back,” he announced. 
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“Be damned to ye for a liar!” 
retorted Mr. Casey. 

“°Twas yourself done it belting it agin 
the doorpost an’ you going out,’ 
continued Danny, executing his verbal 
volte-face with the shameless sang-froid 
of a politician. ‘‘ There was no sign of 
crack or splinther on it ere yesterday.” 

“°Twas herself done it lepping and 
turning in the bed!” said Pat. ‘“‘ Sure 
if there was a bull taking his aise on the 
oar he’d not be more weighty than that 
one—no, nor two bulls! Your honour 
and the ladies may go home,” he added, 
dramatically, turning to Captain Green- 
Jones. ‘‘ Wid the likes of them Dwyers 
in it the dear knows is there as much as 
a bottom left in the boat!” 

The advent of Maire saved Reginald 
from the unpleasant necessity of reply, 
and checked Danny’s eloquent rejoinder, 
in which the more heinous faults of the 
Caseys were adequately and picturesquely 
set forth. 

““So you’ve broken the oar between 
you?” she remarked. “ Well, that’s a 
nice 

Mr. Casey snatched the words from 
her lips. ‘‘ Twas herself done it, Miss 
Maire,” he cried. ‘‘ Sure in regard to 
weight that one is the one thing wid the 
steam roller! Ye’d travel Ireland for 
the oar that wouldn’t ask to break under 
the like of her—the big lump of a 
woman ! ” 

‘“‘She is not, but a little small slip of 
a craythur, no bigger nor that!”’ 
retorted the big lump’s grandson in 
impassioned accents, measuring the 
eighth-of-an-inch off his thumbnail. 
“Saving your presence, Miss Maire, 
there’s no fella in the barony I’d have so 
little nature for as Pat Casey!’’ he added, 
apologetically. 

‘We may as well give the races up,” 
said Captain Green-Jones. 

This incident of the oars was altogether 
inexcusable, the last drop in an over-full 
cup. 
“My dear boy, Noreen, Dilys, and I 
are all riding,’ answered Maire, “ to say 
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nothing of the fact that we'd infinitely 
prefer a watery grave. What I was going 
to say when Pat broke in was that I’ve 
found the blade of a blue oar.”’ 


Danny Dwyer struck his hands to- 
gether. “Look at that now! Begob, 
what ’ud hinder Pat from trying it on 
the red handle ?”’ he cried. ‘‘ Come here, 
Paddy, till I lend ye a loan of the 
clothes-line.”’ 

He beckoned to Mr. Casey with 
complete, even eager amiability. “A 
leaking boat! Oars tied up with a 
clothes-line Good God !”’ said Captain 
Green-Jones, feebly. 

Under the circumstances it did not 
surprise him to find Danny accompanying 
them back to the shore; to see him 
gripping together the pink shaft and the 
blue blade while Mr. Casey spliced them 
with a furlong-long coil of bleached 
clothes-line; nor even to hear Pat 
arrange to come back for the Dwyer 
family when “ the quality ” were landed 
on the opposite side. 

The oar remade, Dan gave assistance 
at the embarkation, assuring Miss Susan 
“a sup of wather in the bottom of a boat 
was a grand thing to preserve the wood, 
the way it wouldn’t rot,” and urging her 
if there should be “ anny sign of sinking 
on the ould tub to hoult tight to the 
Captain.” 

He and Pat exchanged grins of the 
deepest affection as Hennessy’s craft 
took the flood, not indeed like ‘‘some 
full-breasted swan,” but with heavy 
reluctance, and it was to him that 
Miss Susan cast a last word of appeal. 


“Ts it deep ?”’ she asked, unhappily, 
peering over into the lough. 


Dan’s voice came solemnly from the 
bank. “It is,m’am. There’s no bottom 
to it,” he said. “ Anny one that’d be 
drownded in it wouldn’t be got until the 
wather’d throw him up on the Saint’s 
Island. But sure there’s no luckier place 
in the ring of Ireland for a drownded 
person to be left than on the Saint’s 
Island—no luckier place at all.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

It really seemed as if Ireland, like a 
wilful woman, laid herself out, of malice 
prepense, to persecute and continue 
persecuting Reginald Green - Jones. 
Mulconry’s blue boat did not indeed 
sink on her voyage across the Lamb’s 
Neck, but she made water so fast 
that the two men of the party were 
kept at work the whole way over. 
Reggie, as he wrestled with the jig-saw 
contours and jelly-like consistency of the 
biscuit-tin, said in his heart that he would 
go into Parliament and _ passionately 
advocate the tendering of Ireland to 
Japan—Russia—any nation that should 
finally sever her from England. 

His humour was not made better by 
Noreen’s cackles when the tin turned 
turtle and cast its contents into his 
stomach, or by his aunt’s oft-reiterated 
advice that he should be careful not to 
wet his feet. 

“Well, thanks be to the Most High 
God that it isn’t on the bottom of the 
lough we are this minute,” said Pat 
Casey, piously, as Mulconry’s blue boat 
slid in under a bracken-clothed bank on 
the Moylugh shore. “Look at the 
Captain now, the heat he has on him ! 
Still an’ all when we're safe what ’ud 
that signify ?”’ 

The Captain, ignoring the question, 
kicked aside the biscuit-tin, and getting 
up, stepped ashore scientifically, setting 
his right foot on what he believed to be 
firm land, but what was, in point of fact, 
a protruding fraughan-bush. 

“ Yerra, your honour, take your time!” 
protested Pat as the infuriated sailor 
hung, clawing and kicking with one leg 
enmeshed in a loop of wiry twigs, his 
bosom upon terra firma and his other 
leg depending above the water. “‘There’s 
many got wetted that way, let alone 
that it wants twenty minutes still till 
the race ‘ud begin.” 

“ All the same I’m glad to see he has 
enough sporting instinct to hurry— 
always providing it wasn’t funk of the 
blue boat,’’ said Noreen, maliciously, 
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filled with unholy joy at this chance of 
paying off old scores. “Stick to it, 
Reggie, you'll get ashore on Ireland in the 
finish. Push him, Mr. Smithson, do! 
That’s it! The landing of Strongbow at 
Wexford was nothing to this! Never 
mind, Reggie, William the Conqueror fell 
in like circumstances and came out 
top dog afterwards, didn’t he, auntie ? 
There, you’ve done it now, so don’t cry.” 


Captain Green-Jones, erect at last and 
occupied in brushing his trouser-knees, 
maintained a baleful silence. 

“Oh, Reginald, dear, you might so 
easily have got your feet very wet if you 
had slipped in,” wailed Miss Susan. 
“And you were not at all sympathetic 
or helpful, Noreen,’ she added with 
severity. 

Miss O’Corra, junior, her hands deep 
in her pockets, rolled a contemptuous eye 
at the victim and giggled. 

“Come along, the rest of you. We've 
got business, we're not mere idle 
spectators,’’ she announced, marching 
off inland. 

Moylugh, the course finally selected 
for the point-to-point, was an undulating 
one, dominated by the moat of Lugh 
which stood up in the middle of the 
country like a great green cabinet 
pudding garnished upon its venerable 
summit by thirteen beech trees. 


Under the shade of this ancient relic 
of bygone might were arranged the 
porter-and-crubeen tents, the roulette 
tables, the bookies, and the maggie-men. 
Upon its sides the masses and the classes 
would presently strive together in amity 
for a better view of the races. 


Its lower slopes swarmed with ass-butts 
abandoned by their owners ; with piles 
of harness and little tub carts; with 
outside cars sitting back upon their irons 
and lifting their shafts to heaven; with 
animals of every kind—bare except for 
their winkers—and with old women, 
vending oranges and pink sugar-stick 
and Peggies-leg.”’ 

The approach of Miss O’Corra, senior, 
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and Captain Green- Jones to this Babylon- 
in-little which had already swallowed the 
rest of their party was made under 
protest. 

Miss Susan’s aspect, from the moment 
of her being hauled ashore out of 
Mulcahy’s ill-omened craft, had been 
that of sole survivor of a shipwreck cast 
upon a cannibal land. 

She looked as if her last hour might 
come at any moment, without even the 
saving clause of Christian burial. Captain 
Green- Jones, on the other hand, wore the 
air of an admiral in the engine-room of a 
first-class cruiser manned by schoolgirls. 

Their slow progress was checked by 
Mrs. Brown who hailed them loudly. 

“Come and play roulette ! ” she called. 
“T’m trying to make a few pence to 
bequeath to Jimmy in case I break my 
neck. Come along!” 

“ Roulette ? That’s gambling !”’ said 
Miss Susan in a shocked voice. ‘‘ Oh, 


dear, 1 do wonder where Noreen has got 


to? She ought not to be alone in such 
a place. It’s dreadful!” 

It was Johnny Peter Morrisey who 
answered, Johnny Peter resplendent in 
shoes and stockings and with an emerald 
green tie and a royal blue handkerchief. 
As usual he rose apparently out of the 
earth. 

“Tf you’re wanting the young lady 
she’s gone out o’ this. She was after 
losing two shillings on the harp-crown 
and feathers,’ he announced. ‘ Ould 
Biddy-the-jug has it in her hand this 
minute.”’ He indicated with a thumb 
the owner of the roulette table who was 
sitting under it smoking a quarter-inch 
of black dudeen and counting her capital. 

“T believe—I really believe that D.I. 
fellow is working this disreputable show,” 
said Captain Green-Jones in a tone of 
outrage, staring over the ring of tweed- 
capped heads that surrounded the 
dissipated-looking yellow board. 

‘“ Of course he is, and it’s very kind of 
him,” retorted Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ Old Biddy 
can’t stand for long, and while she’s 
taking a rest he looks after the table and 
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sees the boys don’t persecute her and 
that she isn’t robbed.”’ 

“Faith, it’s Biddy herself who sees 
to that! She doesn’t trust me an inch, 
do you, Biddy ? ” said the D.I., laughing. 
“Now then, ladies and _ gentlemen, 
even money the black, two to one the 
white, ten to one the harp-crown and 
feathers ! ” 

“ Heth, and why would I trust you ? ”’ 
demanded the voice of Biddy, “ was’nt 
the leg destroyed under me by dint of 
a cannon ball that the polis slapped into 
me no less? Only for that I’d be as 
soople as yourself this minute, so I 
would !” 

Amid the universal laughter which 
this sally invoked Johnny Peter backed 
the black and won twopence. 

“Here, I’ve got to go,” said Mrs. 
Brown. “ Kerry, put our race first on 
the card in order to get us over and done 
with as he said. Has any one seen my 
horse ? ”’ 

“T seen it a while back and it pelting 
its heels into a side-car,”’ said Johnny 
Peter, surveying his capital with an eye 
to future investments. 

The D.I. had dived under the roulette 
table which stood high on legs of such 
surpassing rickettiness that their total 
collapse seemed only a matter of seconds. 

“Come along out, Biddy, and take 
your turn,” he said, adding, ‘‘ and, mind 
you, you pack of scoundrels, if I catch 
any of you persecuting her again, 1’ll 
have you all in the body of the jail for 
the next six months.” 

“Aye, ye wouldn’t know what the 
polis wouldn’t do on ye,” said the grate- 
ful Biddy in embittered accents. 

“What happened to the poor old 
woman?” asked Miss Susan as “ the 
quality ’’ detached themselves from the 
crowd about the roulette board and drew 
away. “ Was she hurt?” 

“She was,” said the D.lI. 

“about twenty-eight years ago . . 
leading an attack on the police- -barracks.” 

Captain Green-Jones’ eye-glass fell out 
of his eye. 
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“Under the circumstances, I wonder 
——” he began, drily. 

“ Quite said the D.1I. 

They were by this time close to the 
weigh-tent round which a large crowd 
had gathered. 

Noreen’s cup—a tall piece of silver, 
decorated after the intelligent habit of 
silversmiths with emblems of every sport 
except the one it was connected with— 
stood proudly outside upon a_porter- 
barrel holding the sunlight in its 
greyhound handles, and in the grouse 
on its lid. Noreen, one quivering mass 
of excitement, backed round and round 
it, her head on one side and an enormous 
cutting whip clamped under her arm. 

“The last thing I should ever have 
wished for my niece!” said poor Miss 
Susan in a _ heartfelt undertone to 


Reginald. 

A large potato scale had been brought 
out and Mrs. Brown, amid loud cackles 
from her friends, took her place therein 


with her saddle astride her knee, and 
was immediately pronounced by the D.I. 
to weigh more than Pat Keeffe Laragh’s 
prize bullock. 

““T cannot see how their weight can 
concern anyone,” said Miss O’Corra, 
senior, tragically. 

She averted her eyes while her niece 
was occupying the unhallowed scales. 

The three Cennit girls then crept 
in furtively from various gorse-bushes 
obsessed by the necessity for concealing 
themselves. 

Having duly weighed they fled like 
ghosts, with a clanking of girth-buckles 
and stirrups, Jasmeen carrying her own 
saddle, while Morty Donoghue and Pat 
Keeffe respectively bore the borrowed 
saddles of Dolores and Fish. 

The place was by this time, as Johnny 
Peter remarked, “‘as throng as if the 
pig fair was in it,’’ and that Mrs. Brown’s 
long-legged, star-gazing, thoroughbred 
“ Bonnie Lochawe ”’ did not scatter the 
brains of a dozen people could only be 
described as proof that the days of 
miracles were not yet past. 
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“T declare to ye, m’am, he has the 
beaks kicked off the crows above in the 
air,” declared his unhappy attendant ; 
“the one that’ll put ye up on him has 
a right to mind himself! ”’ 


“It had better be the Major then,” 
said Major Brown’s proprietor calmly. 
“Here, Jimmy, give me a leg up like a 
good boy. Anyone else might be brained 
by this brute.” 


“It’s always a comfort to be assessed 
at one’s true value,’ murmured Maire 
to the D.I. who was settling her skirt. 
“Hullo, here come the De Bohunes. I 
thought it was Halley’s Comet, but I see 
it’s only Gussie sporting a spring waist- 
coat. Hurry up, Augusta. You're 
nearly late.” 

““Ma made me wear my new habit 
and the skirt’s too tight in the waist,” 
said Miss de Bohune with her giggle. 
“T say, have I got to be weighed ? Oh, 
my!” She went off into a_ perfect 
fusillade of giggles, adjuring Captain 
Green-Jones not to look at her—a thing 
Reginald had no intention of doing if he 
could possibly help it. 


The crowd opened to let the riders 
through, and then closed in on their 
horses’ hocks after the precarious manner 
of crowds, undeterred equally by the 
unceasing efforts of Bonnie Lochawe to 
deprive the crows of their beaks, and the 
squealing snaps of Augusta’s cart-cob 
who apparently held, like the psalmist, 
that all flesh was grass. 


“Maybe it ’ud be as well for me keep 
a howlt of Roderic, Miss Noreen ?” 
suggested Christy as he settled his young 
mistress in her saddle and gave that final 
dust to her mount’s hind legs which is 
apparently the very last word in stable 
etiquette. “‘ He does be fresh and arch in 
himself, let alone that Mrs. Brown’s horse 
has him soured, offering to pelt his heels 
into him. Ye’d want to mind that one, 
miss. He’s after taking an allegation agin 
Roderic. It ‘ull be a wonder itself if 
poor Master Kerry wouldn’t get the nose 
scattered off his face, and he striving to 
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start yez,’’ he added, taking Roderic by 
the head. 

Noreen, though she would not admit 
it, was secretly glad of his presence, and 
of the howlt.” 

A season of good food, care and under- 
work had wrought marvels in Roderic. 
He was well able to buck now and could 
take what even Kerry described as “a 
pretty useful hold.” 

On the present occasion excitement or 
the devil had so entered into him that 
even with Mr. Roche at his head Noreen 
had an over-lively journey down to the 
post. 

“Do take up a link in the curb-chain, 
Christy,” she begged jerkily, as they 
drew near the place of departure, a 
certain venerable ash tree which grew 
under the lea of a gorse-covered slope. 

Kerry was sitting on the arched roots 
of the ash contemplating Mrs. Brown 
and the two.Clerans, whose mounts were 
sidling and backing in an irregular circle 
before him. From his pocket protruded 
an ash plant with a handkerchief tied to 
it, and in his eye there was already the 
calm of despair. 

His face fell still further when he saw 
Roderic, who was behaving like a goat, 
with its head tied to a gate. 

““T did hope you weren’t going in for 
this damned thing after all, Noreen,” he 
exclaimed, rising. 

“What nonsense !”’ retorted Noreen, 
loftily. “‘ Christy, perhaps if you took 
Roderic into those bushes you might 
get that curb-chain done.”’ 

“Sure Daffodil’s widin’ in the bushes 
with Miss Jasmeen,” answered Mr. 
Roche, gloomily, ‘“‘ and the dear knows 
whatever tashpy there’d be in this one 
it ’ud not equal him. What did he do 
this morning and we coming through 
Kylecorra, only lie down fornent the 
police barracks, the dirty brute! Oh, 
look at him now! I’m telling you that 
one’s the canat ! ”’ 

The accused, as he spoke, burst forth 
from an opening in the gorse bushes 
tail first, and towing Pat Keeffe Laragh 
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and Jasmeen after him at the extreme 
length of the reins. 

The faces of both were heated, their 
heels were braced against the ground, 
they mutually wore the look of one who, 
having sat down beyond recall, realises 
too late that there is no chair beneath 
him. 

Daffodil, well aware of the strength 
of the position was increasing his pace 
at every stride, and at every stride his 
human anchors became more powerless 
to stop him. 

“It’s hardly they’d get to stay the 
baste now,” said Christy, with gloomy 
satisfaction. ‘It’s into Flanagan’s tent 
he'll be, so it is.” 

The tent in question was a long black 
erection with two green flags and one 
‘“ star-spangled banner ”’ flying from it’s 
ridge pole. Its mission in life was to 
supply porter and crubeens and, on the 
merits of its size and well-chosen site, 
close to the start, it might be said to hold 
premier place among its kind on 
Moylugh. 

To this sanctuary Daffodil made his 
way tail first, backing across the course 
with incredible rapidity, and going up 
on his hind legs wherever Pat tried to 
get nearer to him. 


Jasmeen had early been reduced to 
the position of a mere dead-weight on 
the end of the reins, but she was a 
resolute weight. 


Not unless the throat-lash broke and 
the bridle slipped off over Daffodil’s ears 
would she abandon hope. 


The progress of the trio had by this 
time attracted universal attention. 
Twenty voices shouted advice, twenty 
more piercingly informed the heavens 
that the baste had the two of them bet 
up entirely. 

Mr. Flanagan, the owner of the porter 
tent, planted himself between the widely- 
opened flaps of his hostel, and stood 
there as if transfixed, holding in his arms 
a large tin tray piled with pallid and 
putty-like pigs’ feet. His __ earlier 
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customers, tumblers in hand, con- 
gregated behind him, loudly declaiming 
that if the horse came within they were 
all as good as dead ! 

“ Please God he’ll fall when he'd strike 
the table, miss!”’ panted Pat Keeffe 
Laragh a second later, as he was hauled 
rapidly over a succession of tent-pegs 
and in through the opening. 

There was an immediate scatter of 
those clustered round the outraged Mr. 
Flanagan, who stood his ground as 
gallantly as a sheep defending her lambs, 
and smote the approaching hind-quarters 
vigorously with his laden tray. 

Daffodil taken thus in the rear, 
stopped abruptly, fetlock deep in 
crubeens. 

“That the devil may sweep hell with 
ye for a horse!’’ panted Pat Keeffe, as 
his fingers closed on the noseband, 
adding, “‘ We wouldn’t be the better of 
this for a month. Are ye murdered, 
missy 

“Tam,” said Jasmeen between gasps. 
“ Brute! I'll get upon him in here, Pat, 
for fear he should do it again. Oh, your 
crubeens, Flanagan—are they damaged ?”’ 

“Ah, nothing to signify, miss,” re- 
turned Mr. Flanagan, nonchalantly, 
lifting Daffodil’s near hind leg and 
extracting a pig’s foot from the hoof. 
“Them the horse trod on is aisy kep’ 
for the mountainy people. There’s no 
great contrariness on them mountainy 
boys. Will you get up off the porter 
barrel, Miss Cennit ? ” 

Jasmeen signified her approval of this 
suggestion. When, a minute later, she 
emerged from the tent, lying low on 
Daffodil’s neck, and followed by the 
good wishes of Mr. Flanagan, she found 
Pysche on Rosabelle outside. 

“Major Brown intercepted the Holy 
Terror and took him away to look at a 
horse,” said her junior, rapidly, “‘ and 
Kerry says, come on at once and get 
started before he comes back.”’ 

She pointed with her whip to the ash 
tree under which seven out of the nine 
starters were now congregated. 

“Ah, poor Master Kerry,’ said Pat 
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Keeffe Laragh, sympathetically. “It’s 
he’ll get hardship! Look at him now 
striving to put the ladies in line!” 

“It'll be worse when we get there,”’ 
said Psyche. “ Rosabelle’s been trying 
to lie down. All right, Kerry, we re 
coming.” 

Kerry, occupied in avoiding a co.- 
kick aimed at him by Lochawe, was 
understood to say that he would be just 
as glad if they didn’t. 

“Kerry! Crusader’s going to bite 
me. He hates Snowdrop!”’ cried Lily 
de Bohune shrilly at this moment. 

“ Kerry, you might put me a little in 
front ; you know Crusader’s slow,’ said 
Augusta, with a giggle. 

Mr. Kinnane, who had already divided 
the combatants once, seized Crusader 
and backed him a yard to the rear. 

“Mrs. Brown, for the Lord’s sake, 
keep that brute of yours on the outside !”” 
he called, desperately. ‘‘ There, I knew 
that would happen!” 

Lochawe’s flying heels had caught 
Snowdrop on the off hock. 

“Do you think her leg’s broken ? ”’ 
asked J.ily, looking vaguely down with 
an air of unconcealed hope. 

“Take her on a pace,” suggested the 
D.I. “Gad, she’s very lame! You'll 
have to get off, Miss de Bohune. You 
couldn’t possibly ride her in the race.” 

“Can’t I? Oh, thank goodness,”’ 
said Lily. 

She made haste to dismount and sit 
down on a hump of moss, abandoning 
the injured Snowdrop to the D.I. 

It was at this moment that Noreen 
perceived Rosabelle’s furtive prepara- 
tions to roll, and drew attention to them 
accurately if unscientifically. 

“ Fish, look out !”’ she cried. 
cob’s folding up!” 

“It’s Kerry’s fault for not beating 
the brute,’ said Psyche, disgustedly. 
“T asked him to——’” 

Kerry, moved beyond human endur- 
ance, swore. 

“ That’s the absolute limit !’’ he said. 
“Here. Are you ready? GO!” 

The start, or rather the scatter, that 
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ensued upon the last word was remark- 
able. Gussie de Bohune’s cob whipped 
round with a squeal and bolted for home, 
pursued emulously by Daffodil, while 
Rosabelle calmly completed the inter- 
rupted process of folding-up and subsided 
at Kerry’s feet entirely regardless of the 
hail of blows that rained upon her flanks. 

The rest of the field went off very 
professionally, if a trifle fast. 

As a course Moylugh had its defects. 

There was a half-mile where the fences 
—narrow banks—succeeded each other 
with indecent haste, and another where 
there was nothing to be jumped at all. 
There were two reclaimed fields in which 
the bog-water had been induced to go 
just below the surface and to remain 
there permanently, and two more where 
the naked rock pushed through a thread- 
bare travesty of grass as blatantly as an 
octogenarian’s skull through his remain- 
ing hairs. In variety of fences it left 


nothing to be desired, but the quality 
might have been called in question. 


Among the eight starters for the 
ladies’ race, however, at least five 
emulated Galileo in caring for “‘ none of 
these things,’ and among their number 
Noreen was pre-eminent. 

A race to Miss O’Corra, junior, meant 
a happy canter across country with slack 
reins and a ready whip, and when the 
flag fell she prepared to carry out this 
simple programme. 

It came as a decided shock to find 
that Roderic had ideas of his own, and 
that apparently the first of these ideas 
was to bolt over the horizon. 

Between the starting-post of ash tree 
and the first ditch lay a rather boggy 
fifty-acre field calculated to take the 
edge off the average hunter’s enthusiasm, 
but Roderic’s rider before he had gone 
two yards found herself wishing it were 
four times as large. 

She was entirely a passenger, entirely 
at his mercy. 

Never before had he taken such 
complete charge—the fence, a wide 
gripe, flashed under her stirrup-iron 
almost before she realised its existence. 
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Beyond it lay a triangular patch of 
plough impossible to avoid, and out of 
this plough rose a high double which had 
been chosen by the country people as a 
coign of vantage whereat a man might 
reasonably expect to see at least two 
bad falls. They were standing all along 
it now in a dark line, their heads looking 
like so many black bed-knobs against 
the silver sky. Noreen wondered wildly 
if they meant to get out of the way. If 
not she must simply jump into the midst 
of them, for to stop Roderic was out of 
her power. 

She also wondered where in heaven’s 
name the spot selected by her and by 
Maire when they were doing their final 
walk over the course yesterday had gone 
to. 

It was beside a sloe bush, but which 
sloe bush ? 

The bank was close now—two strides 
off. The black figures were moving aside 
slowly it seemed and reluctantly, leaving 
a green opening at which Roderic hurled 
himself with an excess of zeal trying to 
both his rider and to Mrs. Brown whom 
he cannoned. 

Up to the moment of the bump Noreen 
had imagined herself alone. 

“Awfully sorry,’ she called, as 
Lochawe floundered over the opposite 
gripe with a stagger. 

“You have reason,” called back Mrs. 
Brown, grimly. 

She pulled the chestnut together and 
sailed away with her hands low and every 
appearance of being master of the 
situation. 

“Bonnie Lochawe ”’ might be a star- 
gazer, and what Pat Keeffe called “a 
trifle arch with his hind heels,’’ but he 
had in Munster parlance “the legs of 
his company,” and knowing this, she 
meant to make the pace a hot one from 
the very first. 

Noreen’s heart sank as she scurried 
along in Lochawe’s tracks. 

She told herself that she didn’t care 
who won as long as it wasn’t Mrs. Brown. 

The rest of the field had by now drawn 
level with Roderic. 
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She saw old Ben Nevis, his nose 
between his knees, his grey ears pricked, 
his whole heart in the game. Maire’s 
five-year-old was there, too, obviously 
pulling like the mischief, and Dolores 
Cennit on Cassidy’s Heartscald. 

Dolores was having a highly uncom- 
fortable time of it. 

The Heartscald, who, like a parvenu, 
seemed bent on making a beast of him- 
self in his new circumstances, had 
already flown a double obliquely from 
field to field, and cracked his heels at 
the clouds on recovering his balance. 

Unwonted oats had filled him with 
ambition, that sin by which, according 
to Wolsey, “fell the angels,’ and it 
seemed highly probable that he would 
emulate the angels. 

Moreover, he galloped like a load of 
bricks falling, and he had only one side 
to his mouth. 

Dolores, sawing and hauling, cursed 
him in her heart for a brute, and wished 
she had taken the risk of stealing Vulcan. 

A third fence loomed up and then a 
fourth, one right on top of the other, it 
seemed to Noreen. 

Mrs. Brown took both away to the 
left, and Maire away to the right. Miss 
O’Corra and Miss Cennit jumped where 
their mounts allowed them, which was 
on the same spot and at the same second. 

“Don't do that again, Noreen!”’ 
called Dolores, filled by the righteous 
wrath of the offender as Cassidy’s 
Heartscald ricochetted off Roderic like a 
croquet ball. 

“Me, indeed!” cried Noreen. 

It was at this moment that Daffodil 
appeared upon the scene. 

Jasmeen had hauled him round from 
sheer force of fury before he had gone 
three lengths in the wrong direction, and 
her subsequent progress, in the wake of 
the others, had been, as Morty Donoghue 
said, “fit to take the sight from your 
eyes.” 

Daffodil, realizing that he had upon 
his back a being more resolute and more 
infuriated than anyone he had ever 
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carried before, laid himself out to go like 
the nine-legged mare of Irish mythology, 
she who “ took the glen at a leap, the hill 
at a standing jump,” who “ caught up 
the wind before her though the wind 
behind could not overtake her.” 

Allowing for poetic licence, and the 
extra five legs, Daffodil ran the mytho- 
logical mare close. 

He was on and off his banks like a 
stag, and Jasmeen, who had walked the 
course by day and in her dreams until 
every traneen had its special niche in 
her mind, lost no single inch of ground. 

Noreen, after watching her for a 
minute out of the tail of one eye, almost 
wished she had ridden Daffodil herself. 

The wildness of the first burst was over 
now, and, as the horses began to come 
in to their rider’s hands, the pace both 
steadied and slackened. But Mrs. Brown 
still held her original lead. She was still 
taking her field along too much on the 
fast side, considering there was still two 
miles to go. 

“Gad, their hearts are in right 
enough ! ”’ said the D.I. to Kerry as they 
stood together on the moat. “ Wish I 
hadn’t bet Brown that sov. they’d all 
funk before they’d gone ten furlongs!” 

Kerry, watching one small figure, now 
last but one, made no response. 

“Extraordinary how businesslike they 
seem about it,”’ said the D.I., who clung 
to the primeval belief that feminine 
competence ceased with the threading 
of needles and the ordering of meals. 

Miss Susan, seated on Reggie’s water- 
proof, was looking fixedly the wrong 
way, and demanding at intervals not to 
be told “‘ if there was an accident.” 

It now became increasingly evident 
not only to the spectators on the moat, 
but to the four combatants who pounded 
in Lochawe’s tracks that, bar a fall, Mrs. 
Brown would win. 

At the last turn for home she was 
unmistakably going strongest, and keep- 
ing the lead with an ease which suggested 
that she could increase the distance 
between her and her field at any moment. 
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Moreover, the set of her shoulders told 
those behind that Bonnie Lochawe was 
still pulling hard. 

To say that seven devils of anger and 
despair possessed Dolores and Jasmeen 
is to greviously understate matters. 
Noreen, happy in ignorance, imagined 
that she might yet pass everything in 
the run in, but the two Cennits knew 
better. 

Nothing else had a chance against 
Bonnie Lochawe on the flat. And the 
mischief of the thing was that the final 
half-mile was all flat, a long uphill slope 
with nothing to cross except an earthed- 
over wooden bridge that spanned a 
mill-race. 

Dolores measured those last two fields 
savagely. From the gap into the first 
of them, to the roped-off hundred yards 
or so just before the winning-post was, 
as the crow went, a bare quarter of a 
mile. 

It was the necessity for going two 
sides of a triangle, down to the bridge 
and up again, that added on the extra 
two furlongs. But the mill-race was 
unjumpable—at least, all the men had 
said so. 

Dolores thought of it, of its width, 
which was not great, of its raised banks 
and steeply cut-down sides. ant 

A horse would have to jump up out 
of the field, prop on the bank, and then 
get over nine feet of water out of a stand. 
An inch short and he would be back into 
the stream. Also the sides were rotten. 

“T’m an idiot,” said Dolores, turning 
sharp round a white flag which com- 
petitors had to leave on their left and 
heading straight for the mill-stream. 

A second later she heard a thud of 
horses, and knew that Daffodil was being 
sent after her, and Roderic after Daffodil. 

“ Fools!’ thought the indignant Miss 
Cennit, trying out of the corner of her 
eye to gauge the pace at which Mrs. 
Brown was going. “ They'll probably 
put me in as well as themselves! Now, 
I do wonder how I ought to ride at this 
thing 
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The thing loomed near as she spoke, 
an emerald green ridge cutting across the 
greyer green of the turf. 

A series of piercing yells had arisen in 
the next field, and on the swarming sides 
of the moat beyond it. 

That three of the ladies were about to 
court destruction in the mill-race had 
just been realized. Excitement, already 
at fever-heat, was much quickened 
by the pleasant fact. 

Dolores, not knowing in the least what 
to do, rushed Cassidy’s Heartscald at the 
low embankment, and the Heartscald, 
blown but gallant, hurled himself high 
into the air, apparently under the im- 
pression that it was a narrow dry bank 
at which he could kick back. 

For one delusive second Dolores 
thought he had cleared the whole thing. 
Then her saddle dropped inexplicable 
from under her, there was a terrific 
splash, a sensation of wallowing in space, 
and an inrush of water into her ears 
and mouth. As she floundered to her 
feet she had a glimpse of Daffodil’s hocks 
and white-tagged tail, high above her on 
the opposite bank. 

She also saw Roderic, with lowered 
head and a neck encircled by his rider’s 
arms, peering down at her from the place 
where the Heartscald ought to have 
changed feet. 

The Heartscald himself, with water 
dripping from his ears and from the 
pummels of the saddle, was making the 
best of a bad job by snatching a meal 
off the watercress that floated round his 
chest. 

“So Daffodil got over!” 
Dolores. ‘‘ Well, I’m——-” 

“Damned!” put in Noreen, fiercely, 
getting herself back into her saddle. 
“So am I. Oh, Roderic, you brute ! 
you odious brute! Oh, here’s Pat Keeffe 
and Christy. Oh, Christy, mightn’t 
Roderic have jumped it ?”’ 

‘““ Begob, maybe yourself ’ud be dead 
so,” retorted Christy. “‘ Look at Miss 
Dolores now, murdered, and the horse, 
too.” 
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But Noreen declined to look at any- 
thing so beside the point. 

Her eye had been caught by the 
contest between Jasmeen and Mrs. 
Brown. Mrs. Brown, realizing before 
she reached the bridge that Daffodil was 
actually across the mill-stream, a con- 
tingency on which she had never counted, 
had set herself to get the last ounce out 
of Lockawe. It was then that the real 
excitement began. 

Country boys sprang into being 
apparently out of the earth and yelled 
impartial encouragement. 

Mrs. Brown’s groom appealed passion- 
ately to Higher Powers; gossoons on 
donkeys burst on to the scene of action 
from every point of the compass and 
xode finishes among the running stream 
of spectators ; outside cars loaded with 
screaming people and driven by no one 
galloped heavily to nowhere and back, 
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banging into each other and into the 
utterly indifferent spectators, and 
through this welter of shouting, gesticu- 
lating humanity the two horses drove 
relentlessly on, each going his hardest, 
each done, but game. 

“ Daffodil wins! Daffodil wins by 
three lengths ! ’’ screamed Noreen, whack- 
ing Christy’s back violently and quite 
unconsciously with her whip. ‘Oh, 
why didn’t [ride him ? Why! Why!” 

“ Aye, ye had a right to,” said Mr. 
Roche with sour severity. 

“Now that that’s over, I suppose I 
may as well get out of this—this— 
there’s no adequate word for it !— 
stream,” said Dolores in the calmly 
bitter tone of one who has tasted of the 
worst Fate can offer. ‘‘ And to think 
that that ass Jasmeen would never have 
thought of jumping it if I hadn’t given 
her a lead. Life is a very queer thing! ”’ 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 
NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (‘ Butterfly’’) 


THE NEEDS AND THE MODES OF THE 
MONTH. 


THE month of March always makes 
heavy demands in the way of new attire, 
and to be compelled to go through even 
its first week of presumably, and 
pleasantly brighter days without at 
least a different and up-to-date hat 
would be something near akin to a 
tragedy to the woman who takes the 
least interest or pride in her appearance. 

This year, too, the need for the said 
new hat is more insistent than ever, for 
it is practically certain 
that the only millinery 
available at the moment 
is the black velvet hat 
or toque which every 
woman and girl seems 
to have been wearing on 
every possible occasion 
for months past. Black 
velvet is, however, dis- 
appearing, instead we 
are welcoming the silk 
and satin and straw 
which certainly have the 
advantage of greater suit- 
ability to the sunshine, 
as well as of a very desir- 
able, not to say much- 
needed, change. For 
though I, for one, whole- 
heartedly admire and 
always proclaim “the 


JUST THE HAT FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 
(at Harrods) 


exceedingly becoming and smart qualities 
of black velvet as a frame for the face as 
well as the figure, I am also and sadly 
aware that to wear in the clear brightness 
of an early Spring day a black velvet hat 
which has done duty during the Winter 
is to court disaster and dowdiness, there 
being no fabric which so surely and 
speedily displays signs of wear and 
shabbiness—to say nothing of dust. 


You need not necessarily make the 
definite and somewhat drastic change 
from velvet to straw, however, for silk or 
satin are excellent and 
fashionable fabrics for 
mid-season wear, and any 
number of new models 
are being made in one or 
other, or sometimes both, 
a further concession to 
the Spring being the 
occasional underlining of 
the silk or satin brim 
with a very fine Tagel 
straw. 

As regards shape and 
size, it might perhaps 
have been expected that, 
in order to match the 
new fulness and ‘“‘flare”’ 
of our. skirts, there 
would have been a 
simultaneous and _ suit- 
able widening of our 
hat brims, which would 
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then have given something of balance 
to feminine proportions. 

Instead of which, not only our hats, 
but also our collars and sleeves and 
bodices, are all alike showing new and 
markedly close-fitting tendencies, 
thereby accentuating, by force of con- 
trast, the extra fulness of our skirts. 

The only exception to the general rule 
of almost cap-like headgear is the sailor 
shape which promises to be a great 
feature and favourite of the coming 
season, and which is particularly attrac- 
tive—and becoming, too—when made in 
fabric. One such new model, for example, 
has a rather low soft crown of white 
satin and a moderately wide brim of 
black taffetas, its only trimming being a 
cross-over loop of the black silk fastened 
at one side with the quaintest and 
prettiest of button ornaments in sapphire 
blue barred across with crystal. 

For indeed only the simplest of trim- 
mings are considered permissible or 
smart just now. 

Another sailor shape entirely carried 
out in navy blue satin has the soft folds 
of the swathed crown drawn through a 
big buckle at one side, the usual metallic 
clasp fastening being faithfully simulated 
by a broidery of white silk. On the 
outside of the brim, too, this white silk 
stitchery forms a trellis- work pattern 
which is as pretty as it is new; and 
with all this, you see there is absolutely 
nothing to get disarranged or damaged, 
even though the hat may be subjected 
to much hard wear and bad weather. 
And these are the qualities one expects, 
and demands, from all one’s possessions 
in these days of increased expenditure 
and lessened income ! 

Any number of soft, light, little hats 
are being made, too, in black satin, the 
now all-too-familiar—not to say common 
—wreath of singly-set flowers being 
rigorously banished by the smartest 
milliners in favour of just a cocarde of 
pleated silken ribbon perched coquettishly 
on the extreme edge of the upturning brim 
at one side and probably centred with 
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circlets of beads or gatherings of baby 
ribbon in the red, white and blue which 
we are all so proud to wear these days. 
Other silk and satin models, in mole or 
brown or navy blue, are made still more 
ideally comfortable for motoring and 
travelling wear by having a short, rather 
full lace veil as a permanent attachment, 
the extreme piquancy of this veil-adorned 
millinery being, indeed, so much appre- 
ciated that a good many women choose 
it, and wear it, without the special excuse 
of any journeyings by either rail or road. 
For the matter of that, the veil is 
destined to play a specially important 
part in the millinerial modes of the 
coming season, as it provides quite the 
most fitting and fascinating completion 
for the quaint little tip-tilted hats and 
toques which, like the gowns they are to 
crown, will pay the flattery of imitation 
to the style of ‘‘ the thirties ’’ and “ the 
eighties.” 

Tm their outstanding fulness, and their 
shortness too, these new veils will follow 
the lines of the new skirts, there being 
certainly a very welcome convenience in 
the arrangement which thus leaves us 
free to breathe and eat—and use our 
powder puffs !—without the usual time 
and temper-losing preliminary of freeing 
ourselves from the usual closely-fastened 
swathings of net or lace. 

By the way, while the latest veil 
thus follows the lines of another com- 
panion novelty in the way of skirts, 
there is a hat which faithfully copies in 
its trimming the collar of the most up- 
to-date shirt blouse. 

For the small sailor shape is entirely 
made in white satin, and about the 
crown there is drawn a wide plain band 
which at one side is fastened with 
some closely-clustered and satin-covered 
buttons and piped buttonholes; the 
three topmost ones, however, being left 
undone and the satin there turned back 
in little points just exactly in the way 
which secures a certain amount of freedom 
for throats which are finding this close 
bondage of the new collars somewhat 
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too trying. So, as you will surely 
be having one such shirt—or more—it 
will be well worth your while to secure 
the hat in question, for the two together 
will provide quite ideally suitable and 
smart completion for a_ plain tailor 
costume. 


SUEDE FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN. 


Then, of course, for the sportswoman’s 
headgear suéde is now, as always, the 
ideal millinerial fabric, so that one such 
new model must certainly be included in 
your purchases and outfit for the coming 
season. There are various novelties in 
the way of shapes to make the choice 
more interesting, some of the most 
notable, as you would perhaps expect, 
being on show at Harrods in the Bromp- 
ton Road, S.W., where a great speciality 
is always made of this swéde millinery. 
The pictured model is one which is likely 
to be a great favourite, for while it is set 
so closely on the head that it will need 
no attention or holding in the highest 
wind, the sheer upturning of the brim 
on the left side gives a certain height 
and importance more becoming to the 


PRACTICAL AND PRETTY MILLINERY FOR 
THE EARLY SPRING 


(at Harrods) 
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majority of wearers than the absolutely 
flat effects. The price also tends to 
popularity, for it is only 18/9 in any 


(at Harrods) 


and all of the many shades in which the 
hat is made. Then for those who prefer 
a shadowing and softening brim there is 
a suéde model (one guinea this) with just 
a band and bow of its own soft fabric 
about the low, rounded crown, and a 
scheme of closely-clustered stitchings to 
keep the brim always shapely without in 
the least interfering with an adaptability 
which permits it to be turned up or down, 
packed flatly, and generally treated in 
the most unceremonious fashion without 
showing the slightest sign of resentment 
or crushing. 

Then when it comes to the time for 
the wearing of straws, Harrods can offer 
you a splendid choice of the Bangkok, 
Lisére, Picot, Panama, Pedal, Tagel, and 
Tuscan varieties, all in shapes and 
styles of the serviceable and, at the same 
time, distinctive simplicity, of those two 
pictured and pretty affairs which will 
look so well with any and all tailor-mades 
for country and travelling purposes, and 
also for morning wear in town. Other 
and rather more elaborate hats will, of 
course, be wanted later on, but one such 
smartly simple model is an absolute and 
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universal necessity. So make your choice 
between the close-fitting shape in fine 
picot Tagel straw with a binding of 
ribbon to edge—and draw attention to— 
the pretty curves of the shapely upturned 
brim, which is further finished at one 
side with a military-looking mount of 
the same ribbon, and then the sailor 
shape of Liséve straw whose width of 
brim is accentuated by a contrast of 
colour in its underlining, the ribbon 
cockade form of trimming being again 
in evidence. Both are equally desirable 
and becoming in their different 
ways—and for different wearers—but a 
certain variation in price may help to 
fix your choice, the first model being 
29/6, and the sailor shape 39/6. Both, 
by the way, are available in black as 
well as various colours. 

The three-cornered shape with a ribbon 
cockade for the sole relief of its almost 
severe, and altogether smart, simplicity, 
is fortunately also available again this 
season, for it is becoming to most 
people and is particularly well suited 
to the present fashion in hairdressing. 
Harrods have an admirable hat of this 
kind in picot Tagel for 29/6, so, you see, 
the initial outlay being so small and the 
good wear of the hats so certain, they 
are satisfactorily economical. 

There is any number of others which 
can be included in the same category of the 
practical and the pretty, but to these you 
can obtain a first introduction in the pic- 
tured pages of a charming catalogue 
devoted to ‘‘ Costume Millinery for the 
Early Spring,” which Harrods will send 
to you, post free, for the asking. 


La MopE MILITAIRE. 


The next most important and necessary 
acquisition is, of course, a shirt blouse— 
or, rather, two or three at least ! 

Only I must warn you that when it 
comes to choosing these you will be faced 
with the painful necessity of sacrificing 
all your comfort, and much of your 
charm, for the sake of securing the new 
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chic in collars, which covers the neck 
closely right up to the chin. The finest 
and softest linen lawn will be, perhaps, the 
leading fabric for their making, though 
crépe-de-chine will also, of course, be well 
to the fore, and most women will further 
manage to acquire one of those most 
fascinating flesh-coloured chiffon or ninon 
blouses, which adapt themselves to every 
costume. 

By the way, however, there 7s just one 
type of tailor-made with which the flesh- 
pink and filmy blouse cannot possibly— 
or at any rate suitably—be worn. 

And that is, of course, the one—or 
rather the many — whose design and 
details are of obviously military inspira- 
tion. 

Some of these suits are of an almost 
severe simplicity, their navy blue serge 
being cut with a plain high-collared coat, 
modelled almost exactly on the lines of 
the soldier’s tunic, though being provided 
too with an array of gilt buttons, they 
also suggest a desire to pay the flattery 
of imitation to our naval men’s attire. 

Capacious pockets figure at either side 
of the short basque, and then the skirt 
introduces a panel effect of pleatings at 
either side, though, so flatly are they 
placed and so closely—at first—are they 
stitched down, that their presence and 
their fulness are hardly realised until the 
wearer walks—with a free graceful swing 
instead of the little toddling steps which 
were the inevitable accompaniment of 
the tight skirt. Then of the other 
costumes which show a rather more 
decorative version of the military style 
the pictured model is a very attractive 
example, it being obviously and 
pleasantly possible to modify or accen- 
tuate its effect by either a subdued or 
a bright colour scheme, such as, for 
instance, navy blue cloth or suiting with 
touches of black and gold, and perhaps 
just a flash of scarlet from the waistcoat 
fronts, or else perhaps by blending 
scarlet and gold and black with the new 
and charming blue which has been aptly 
enough christened “ Joffre.” 
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However, with either of these, or any 
of the other modish military suits, the 
only suitable wear in the way of shirts 
will be an absolutely simple affair of the 
finest white linen lawn made with a high 
close-fitting collar just finished off with 
a tie of narrow black moiré ribbon. 

High boots should also take the place 
of shoes in such a case. 

Indeed, the increasing, not to say 
extraordinary, shortness of all the 
new full skirts will make 
such a choice of footwear 
almost inevitable. More- 
over, instead of showing 
the usual contrast of patent 
golosh and white or light 
cloth uppers, the new boots 
will be most fashionable, 
and also, incidentally, most 
becoming, when entirely” 
made in the one leather, 
whether this be glove kid, 
kid, suéde, antelope, or glacé 
patent —a_ lace-up 
fastening being also 
preferable in every 
way to buttons. " 

Altogether so 
many complete changes are 
imminent in our every item 
of attire that any number 
of new purchases are going 
to be inevitable for every- 
one. So you see, even 
though it 7s war-time, the 
necessary money will have 
to be found somehow. 
Besides which it should 
really be remembered that to keep trade 
booming and other women thereby 
employed is one, and a very important, 
form of feminine patriotism. 

Well, it is to be hoped that we shall 
all look our best in these same new 
clothes, but certainly their choice and 
their wear will demand a special amount 
of consideration and discretion ; for while 
the full-skirted styles have so much that 
is sensible as well as smart to recommend 
them, it cannot be pretended that they 
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will be as becoming to the women who 
are not in their first youth or slenderness 
as the lengthy coats and tunics and 
straight underskirts of last year. 

Matters will be made still more difficult 
for this ‘‘ vast majority,” too, by the 
brevity and the “ flare”’ of the basque 
in the coats which will frequently accom- 
pany these short full skirts, and which 
will more often than not be buttoned 
tightly right up to the chin. 

However, these are, of course, 
the extremes of the new style, 
and there will be any number of 
more modified versions to suit 
those women who are in search of 
smartness rather than sensation. 

Coats of medium length and 
fulness, loosely belted about the 
waist and provided with an array 
of practical pockets, and skirts 

whose wrap-over fronts 
permit of a certain expan- 
sion with every step, will 
be among the tailored 
creations which will make 
special appeal to the sports- 
woman and will look equally 
well either in navy blue 
serge suiting, covert coat- 
ing, or khaki serge. Then 
another instance of “happy 
medium” modes is a black 
and white check tweed, 

'/ with a high collar lined 

- with silk to frame the neck 
at the back, the front being 
cut in a modest square, 
and the fastening being 

at the left side, the buttons used there 
being miniature copies of those which 
figure on the very wide and loose waist- 
belt. The basque is just slightly full and 
takes a little downward dip at the sides 
and back, and the skirt holds in three 
central pleats in front, with a stitched 
and mitred strapping to within some 
half-a-dozen inches of the hem, where 
their release gives just the right amount 
of fulness and freedom for walking 
without actually altering the familiar 
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silhouette of slenderness. A wide panel 
in front with a couple of narrow folds at 
either side, or a similar arrangement 
transferred to the back, provide other 
up-to-date and comfortable alternatives 
to the skirt of all-round fulness which 
everyone may not wish to adopt; and 
moreover, I should not be at all surprised 
to find a further lease of life and fashion 
accorded to the most becoming and 
therefore most popular tunic whose 
length and fulness provide such an 
effective contrast for the scanty straight- 
ness of the underskirt. 

So it is merely a matter of realising 
what best suits your particular style and 
figure and then being so strong-minded 
—and wise—as to refuse to be led into 
other and undesirable extremes by the 
excitement of novelty or the advice 
of some well-meaning but misguided 
folk who, where Fashion is concerned, 


will insist on proclaiming that “what is ff 
—is best,’’ quite irrespective of its J 
suitability or otherwise to the individual. f 


THE PRACTICAL PRESENT. 


Then having done your duty to ¥ 
yourself in the way of new clothes, you 


will probably and, I should say, 
certainly be called upon to do your duty 
to your neighbour or near relation, your 
best friend or your mere acquaintance 
(or even all of them !) in the matter of 
wedding presents, every day now seeming 
to spring some surprise upon us in the 
way of an unexpected war wedding 
which, just because of its romance, must 
needs be recognised in some really 
practical way. 

For a good many of the young folk 
will want all the help their friends can 
give them, and even when they are 
already so well dowered with this world’s 
goods that their rush into matrimony 
does not involve anyimmediate monetary 
strain, the bride who is probably left 
alone at home will be specially apprecia- 
tive of the presents which begin to come 
in as soon as the news becomes known. 
For though on account of the present 
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extraordinary and sad condition of affairs 
these war-brides must needs miss much 
of the ordinary joyous excitement of a 
wedding, it is “‘up to”’ their friends to 
see that they are generously dowered. 

There is a special and rather beautiful 
sentiment about all war-wedding presents, 
I think, even those most practical ones, 
which are really most wanted and 
appreciated. 

And so as it will be vastly pleasant, 
for example, to think—or rather to know 
—that you will be kept in daily and 
permanent remembrance by your gift, I 
would suggest in the best interests of 
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A POPULAR CANTEEN 
(at & Webbs) 


all concerned that you should fix your 
choice and spend your money on one of 
Mappin & Webb’s canteens. For, you 
see, the name gives confidence at once, 
and guarantees quality, and the vast 
extent of the firm’s business enables 
them to offer exceptional terms as well 
as a wonderful variety and choice. So it 
is that £10 is the amazingly moderate 
price of one popular and, incidentally, 
pictured canteen, fitted up complete 
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with (Mappin plate) spoons, forks, and 
(reliable) cutlery for twelve people. 

Compact convenience of arrangement 
is also studied even in these simplest 
canteens, though, of course, Mappin 
and Webb’s skill in this particular and 
important direction is brought to its 
highest possible pitch in that other 
“Mayfair” cabinet, which, in addition 
to being always quite a decorative piece 
of furniture, opens up to reveal such an 
ideally complete table equipment as 
must rejoice the heart of any proud 
housewife present or prospective. 

There is plenty of scope for generosity 
in this latter gift, for, if you select 
Prince’s Plate spoons and forks and 
the finest quality ivory-handled cutlery 
you can spend £64 on 
the “ Mayfair ’’ cabinet 
and its contents; orif you 
aspire to sterling silver 
instead of plate be pre- 
pared to invest £133 10s. 

And indeed “invest” is 


the right word to use 
in this connection. 
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So between these two extremes in 
the way of canteens and cabinets you 
can be sure of finding something to suit 
your friend’s needs and your own purse. 
As a matter of fact Mappin & Webb 
actually have aé_ special £4 10s. 
canteen (admirable for presentation to, 
say, a valued maid who is setting up 
housekeeping on her own account), and 
I can also quote a still higher price of 
£427 16s. 4d. for a certain “‘ Arundel ” 
plate chest, fitted complete with a 
sterling silver dinner and tea service for 
twelve people. So these startlingly 
contrasted prices should convince you 
that whether you have little or much to 
spend you can take it or send it with 
equal confidence to 158 to 162, Oxford 

Street, or 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., or 
220, Regent Street, W., 
whichever address hap- 
pens to be more conve- 
nient. You get the same 
goods and the same 
quality from one and all 
—and that the best. 


THE ‘‘ MAYFAIR’’ CABINET, A TRIUMPH OF COMPACT CONVENIENCE 
(at Mappin & Web)’s) 
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WHEN THE BIG LORRY SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND WAS CONVEYING WOUNDED TO THE BASE HOSPITAL, 


IT WAS FIRED ON BY THE GERMANS. 


SEVEN WOUNDED SOLDIERS AND THE DRIVER WERE KILLED 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY. W. H. BERRY 


OVER-DRIVING Why some drivers should 

habitually ill-use their 
machines is a problem extremely hard 
to solve. In the ordinary way some of 
these drivers are quite sensible men. 
They know their business from top to 
bottom, and possess the confidence and 
esteem of their business friends and 
clients. Brown—let us refer to him by 
this name—is a case in point. His age 
is somewhere between 38 and 45. By 
profession he is a solicitor. He is 
married, has four children, and lives at 
Ealing. His practice is a rapidly-growing 
one, and is worth, at a conservative 
estimate, the best part of £1,500 a year. 
Most of his business has been secured by 
close attention to his job, and by reason 


of the fact that he possesses a more than 
usual amount of common-sense. 

Now it would be thought that friend 
Brown would bring his native caution 
to bear in his pleasures as well as in his 
business undertakings. But not a bit of 
it. Having decided to purchase a car— 
she was one of last year’s fine little 
12h.p. Rovers—he had _half-a-dozen 
lessons in driving from the agent who 
sold him the machine. The first Sunday 
after taking delivery he drove his wife 
down to Brighton. Nothing very exciting 
happened. But a fortnight afterwards 
he gave the engine a fierce turn whilst 
the car was in gear. The Rover starts 
very easily—and Brown made a frenzied 
leap to safety over the off-side wing. He 
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damaged the car to the tune of £10, and 
did a further £10 worth of damage to a 
trader’s shop window. And _ Brown, 
being a wideawake solicitor by profession, 
had neglected to insure. That was his 
first lesson. Having paid for the experi- 
ence he began habitually to over-drive 
the car. His pace, when clear of towns, 
was always nearer 40 than 30 miles per 
hour. Neither the Rover nor any other 
small-powered car is designed to run at 
this speed mile in and mile out. As, in 
addition, Brown generally ran with his 
ignition badly set, and as he was not 
over careful with the lubrication, troubles 
soon developed. 

After a good many miles of run- 
ning he would bethink himself that 
possibly the engine was short of oil. 
The remedy ? Why, buy a gallon and 
put it in. Never mind if it isn’t all 
necessary. A drop of surplus lubricant 
never hurt any engine. “ It'll mean 
cleaning the cylinders a bit earlier,” said 


all 
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Brown. Squeaks from the body-work 
and the chassis were the first audible 
notes of warning. Then the power fell 
off. Then the car became noisy and 
slow. He accentuated the trouble 
greatly by always driving at a high 
speed in traffic. Released from a hold- 
up, he would start with a jerk and a 
grinding of steel-studs. A fierce swerve 
round a horse-drawn vehicle, a slip into 
the gutter, and his speed was nearly 20. 
A few yards further along another hold- 
up, and—slap would go the brakes. One 
back wheel would lock hard. And the 
car would skid and slide. But never 
mind, Brown liked sensational driving. 
“Very silly, I call it!’ you may say. 
And you would be right. Brown didn’t 
agree, that’s all. 

But he now wants to sell a car that 
cost nearly £400, and that has not 
covered 5,000 miles, and that is only 
ten months old, for as near £200 as he 
can get. Johnson, on the other hand, 


STILL ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF KULTUR.” 


DAMAGE DONE TO A RED CROSS CAR BY THE GERMANS, 


WHEN THE VEHICLE WAS CARRYING WOUNDED MEN 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE NEW 15-20 H.P. OAKLAND, WITH ENGLISH-BUILT BODY. THE PICTURE WAS 


TAKEN WHEN THE ENGINE WAS TURNING OVER AT 2,000 REVS. PER MINUTE. 


NOTE FREEDOM FROM 


VIBRATION 


has driven his Rover over 25,000 miles, 
and he says that he wouldn’t change it 
for a new car now. 

Do you see the moral of the story ? 
It is that cars are very like human beings. 
They cannot perform miracles. Very 
well, then, bear it in mind when the 
desire for sensationalism is strong upon 


you. 


SUMMER Elsewhere in this issue Mr. S. F. 
DRIVING Edge has stated his opinion as 

to the prospects of motoring for 
the coming summer. In his view there 
should be a complete cessation of racing 
at Brooklands—in fact, of all organised 
and official racing—and there will be 
few to differ from him. At the same 
time no possible good can accrue by 
storing the car away and patronising the 
tram and "bus. The amount of money 
invested by the garage owner and the 
agent must be a very large capital sum 
if it be added up. Many thousands of 
workers are employed by these traders, 


and they are all dependent entirely on 
the business taken to them by the private 
owner. Therefore use the car. The 
Government has all the machines that 
it wants for some considerable time, and 
the maker will see to it that there is no 
shortage later. Petrol and rubber are 
both in the country in any quantity— 
let us thank our lucky stars that a 
similar state of things does not obtain 
in Germany, where the trouble is 
becoming increasingly acute—and, in 
short, there is absolutely no reason whv 
the owner should not secure as much 
pleasure from his car as he did in the 
far-away pre-war days. 

Just one thing, however. Do not keep 
that chauffeur of yours if he be of military 
age. Neither the driver nor the cleaner 
shalt thou keep from the service of the 
country. Attendance to this one rule 
shall give clear dry roads and a low repair 
bill. For, obviously, driving thyself thou 
wilt select the road that gives easy 
running and not too much cleaning of 
the car. And the mechanical knowledge 
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obtained by driving one’s own car shall 
be of increased value. 


* * * * * 


LIGHTS OUT For many months we have 
been told that the use of 
brilliant head-lamps is regarded with 
disfavour by the authorities. For some 
time side-lights were the only wear 
so to speak. And now, in certain 
districts, even these are regarded as 
being too brilliant. Going over the 
London bridges all lights are to be 
switched out. Along some of the main 
roads also the driver is requested to put 
out the lights altogether. Being wise in 
our generation most of us take the hint 
conveyed by the police and do as 
requested. 
Some few amongst our number, either 
enemies or fools, are still to be seen on 
the roads with lamps brightly burning 
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THE DRIVER OF THIS RED CROSS CAR WAS KILLED AS HE WAS TAKING A NUMBER OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS 
TO THE BASE HOSPITAL. POSSIBLY AN 
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and visible from above for a great distance. 
For these people trouble of a very serious 
kind is in store. Exact particulars it is 
not permissible to give. Possibly even 
this paragraph should be submitted to 
the Censor, but the warning is given in 
all good faith. There is nothing clever 
in defying the rule as the Richmond 
agent found out recently when he had 
the doubtful pleasure of paying a {£20 
fine. In future the trouble attending on 
the user of glaring head-lamps will not 
be confined to a fine. The man troubled 
with poor sight has an easy remedy to 
his hand, to wit, the avoidance of driving 
at night. Incidentally, the best way of 
dimming the rays from a powerful lamp 
is to paste a sheet of thin brown paper 
over the inside of the front glass. This 
gives sufficient light to drive by, warns 
other cars of the approach of the vehicle, 
and is invisible from above. 
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ATTEMPT AT ‘‘ FRIGHTFULNESS ”’ 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


THE AUSTIN GEAR-BOX HAS BEEN MUCH 
IMPROVED IN DETAIL 


AMERICAN Despite the great number of 
CARS American - built cars which 
have been sold in England of 

recent years the fact remains that many 
men will not consider ownership for one 
moment. No doubt there is a prejudice 
against possessing a machine which has 


its price stamped on every spoke and 


panel. Many owners, of course, cared 
little about this. All they asked was 
reliability combined with initial low cost. 
The American car catered for this class 
of owner in the first years of its intro- 
duction to England. Now the U.S.A. 
manufacturer realizes that an even 
bigger market awaits his machines if 
they are fitted with bodies which meet 
English requirements. There is no doubt 
that we cannot, by reason of limited 
production, compete with our American 
cousins in the making of cheap chassis. 
And so, having a finite market in the 
low-priced vehicle, the U.S.A. maker 
proposes to extend it by charging a little 
more, and, on the same chassis, to fit a 
more expensive body. 

The Oakland people have got the idea 
fine. There is one of the new 15—20 h.p. 
cars to be seen in the showrooms of the 
English company in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
They call it the Model 37 chassis. If its 
American performances are anything to 
judge by a ready sale should await it 
here. The car tested was not a new one. 
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It had, in fact, already covered 4,000 
miles before being tried out. The Editor 
of the Motor Age and also of the 
Automobile acted as judge. On one 
gallon of petrol this machine covered 
28.7 miles. The time was the late after- 
noon when the atmosphere was heavy. 
The run included six miles of traffic, three 
of country gravel, and the remainder was 
over macadam roads. The speedometer 
was tested bya responsible expert, and the 
tank was reported correct by the official 
city sealer—whatever that gentleman 
may be in America. Anyhow it was a 
very fine performance, and those of us 
who possess cars rated as 15—20h.p. 
four-cylinder models which have already 
covered 4,000 miles of running would be 
very content if we could do the same. 
And, by the way, it should not be over- 
looked that the American gallon is some- - 
thing like 20 per cent. smaller than the 
English Imperial measure of like name. 
Then we get on this car a Delco 
electric self-starting and lighting system, 
and sliding seats, detachable rims, and 
many spares. All at a price which 
cannot be touched by any English maker. 
Shortly the English house will send one 
of these machines round for a trial run. 
Then it will be possible to say more of 
her behaviour under English conditions. 


* * * * * 


ECONOMY The average driver, stung to 

repentance by the sight of 
fuel bills, generally flies to the carburettor 
as the main source of his troubles. Some- 
times, very rarely, it must be admitted, 
he is rewarded by a decreased consump- 
tion. More often the net result is loss of 
power combined with heavier fuel bills 
and difficulty in starting. It may be 
taken for granted that the maker of the 
engine has a fairly good idea as to what 
power should be developed to the gallon. 
As arule the car leaves the makers pretty 
well up to standard in this respect. The 
passage of time may bring about a little 
alteration in the adjustment, and, if this 
be suspected, the average owner would 
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do well to send the car to the makers of 
the carburettor if his fuel bills are out 
of the ordinary. For, granted that the 
something wrong is not to do with this 
essential device, the expert can generally 
lay his finger on the weak spot, and, with 
a reproachful look in his eyes, say, 
“The trouble is not that you are using 
a 35 jet in place of a 30, but rather that 
the side-brake is rusted up, and therefore 
your hill-climbing capacity is somewhat 
limited.’’ The wise man is he who has 
the opinion investigated by a chassis 
expert before proceeding further. The 
fool is he who at once decides that an 
“extra air inlet’’ is what is required. 
He it is who has lent a willing ear to the 
song of the “ Don’t burn petrol ; air is 
cheaper” fiend. And the wrath of the 
petrol saint shall fall heavily on him, 
and his balance at the bank shall be 
diminished in like manner. 
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To be quite serious the average driver, 
garage hand, and mechanic knows next 
to nothing at all about carburation. It 
is doubtful if even the carburettor maker 
knows very much more. But of two 
evils ! Anyhow, very few drivers 
get much satisfaction from fitting an 
extra-air valve. The idea is good even 
if the air be used solely for engine cooling 
when coasting. But the device must be air- 
tight ; it should not call for any extensive 
fitting ; it should wear well, and the 
amount of air admitted should be easily 
indicated. Personally, I have not found 
a satisfactory device yet. I wish I could. 
The fascination of burning air instead of 
petrol makes a distinct appeal. 

* * * 

sHock “ Why,” asks a correspon- 

ABSORBERS dent, “‘should it be necessary 
to fit shock absorbers on to 
expensive cars if one is to secure any 


AN EXAMPLE OF SHELL-FIRE. 


THE PROJECTILE BURST IN THE FACE OF THE DRIVER, AND HE WAS 


KILLED INSTANTANEOUSLY 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 
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THE ALLIED FORCES IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ARE USING A LARGE NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES. 
HERE IS A WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH CAR STANDING BY THE FAMOUS BELL OF MOSCOW 


comfort at all in driving over bad 
roads? Surely the car maker under- 
stands the problem of springing, and 
why should not the springs fitted be of 
such a nature that they will give a 
moderate amount of comfort to the 
occupants of the vehicle? If it is 
impossible to do so without the use of 
these ugly appliances, should the maker 
not fit them in the first place?” I 
cannot answer my correspondent’s final 
query. No doubt there is some reason 
for the omissions which perhaps makers 
will explain. It can be pointed out 
briefly, however, that springing is a very 
difficult proposition. The designer starts 
out with one idea in mind. He proposes 
to build a car capable of carrying a 
certain weight at a certain maximum 
and minimum speed over country of 
which the worse features will be, say, a 
bad road of a gradient of one intwo. For 
this purpose an engine of a certain size 
will be necessary. But it is flexible and 


is able, by adjustment on the part of the 
driver, to develop a big range of powers. 
The gear-box—the apparatus by which 
speeds and powers are, to an extent, 
varied—is also a flexible unit. The 
brakes are flexible, and can be applied 
hard or gently. But the springs represent 
a fixed quantity. They are designed to 
carry a load of, say, six people. Along 
comes the prospective buyer, and, liking 
the chassis, gives an order, but specifies 
a two-seater body. And at once the 
calculations of the designer are upset. 
To refuse to supply a body of the required 
kind would be useless. It would be 
equally feasible to refuse the order unless 
the buyer would undertake to carry six 
people—neither more nor less—on all 
occasions. 

Then, again, springs in service are a 
varying quantity. A little neglect and 
the virtue of them is gone. Rust is a 
great enemy. The spring depends on 
the flexibility of each separate leaf. 
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Rust them together and the vehicle may 
as well not be sprung at all. A great 
improvement in comfort can be effected 
with the aid of a spring leaf-opener, a 
thin-bladed knife, and a tin of grease. 
I think the hint is worth taking. 
* * * * * 
THE A little care is necessary when 
HOLD-UP selecting the roads by which 
one means to travel at the 
present time. Military requirements 
must be respected, and it is certainly 
awkward for the driver who, staying in 
some town for dinner or other purpose, 
is politely informed at the outskirts 
of the town that no cars are allowed 
to leave between sunset and sunrise. 
This is now the rule in several localities. 
Many level-crossings are also forbidden 


to motorists, and an inquiry before 
proceeding, or a reference to one of the 
admirable Autocar Road Books may 
save both time and annoyance. Licences 
are also more in request than has been 
the case for some years. The police are 
asking in certain towns for heavy 
penalties on the motorist who fails to 
produce his licence when requested. 

Both the Automobile Association and 
the Royal Automobile Club are compiling 
lists of the districts where special care is 
required, or wherein the motorist is 
forbidden to travel during certain hours. 
Members of either of these organisations 
will do well to make inquiries as to the 
present-day conditions before travelling 
over roads and in districts with which 
they are unfamiliar. 
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A FLEET OF VEHICLES THAT HELPED TO CRUSH THE DE WET REBELLION IN SOUTH AFRICA 
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Facts from the Front. 


—Cyril a THE PERFECT MOUNT 


who finished Second inthe 1914 || FOQR SOLO & SIDECAR 


Junior Tourist Trophy Race, and 
is stationed at the Military Motor 
Cycle Repair Depot at the Front, IS THE 


Machines 


stand the 4’), h.p. MOTOR BICYCLE 


FITTED WITH 


racket best || B.A. countershaft Three-Speed Gear. 
of all.” Send for B.S.A. Catalogue. 


From report of interview in 
“CYCLE TRADER.” 


The Birmingham Small Arms Company Limited, 
56, SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. 


House your Books in the 


IRON & WOOD) | 


which is the only sectional bookcase 


; that does not give an ‘‘ office” appear- 
8 U i L D | ij C S : : - ance to one’s room. The 
for att purposes. OXFORD 


BADMINTON COURTS, mn |i Sectional Bookcase 


RECREATION ROOMS, a aa) is handsome in appearance, beau- 

SHOOTING LODGES tifully made, and moderate in 

BUNGALOWS, cost. It is made to any desired 

SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS, &c. Meee = sizes and of any wood. Do not 
= purchase a bookcase before see- 
Buy from the largest manufacturers. Ing the interesting illustrated 


F. D. COWIESON & C0..7° GLASCOW price list. which may be had post 


Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, &c. free from the inventors and only 
manufacturers: 


WILLIAM 

BAKER 
‘| & co., 

PUREST IN-ENGLAND. OXFORD. 


BOURNE 


Pints, 


Carriage 


“WATERS. 


R. M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


FIXTURES FOR MARCH. 


1 MON—ANGLING: Scotch Trout fishing begins. 
Racine: Derby. SHootinc: Wild Bird 
shooting ends. 


2 TUES—Coursinc: Wryde Club (Barbican 
Cup). Horst SHows: Hackney Horse Society 
(Olympia); Thoroughbred and Hunter Show 
(Royal Agricultural Hall) open. RACING : 
Derby. 


3 


Wryde Club 
Cup). 


(Barbican 
RacinG Gatwick; Kells. 


4 THURS—Covursinc: Wryde Club (Barbican 


Cup); Hitchin and District Club. Racine: 
Gatwick. 


5 FRI—Pony Snow: 
(Royal Agricultural 
Manchester. 


6 SAT—FootTBaLL: Association: F. 
Fourth Round. Racinc: 


8 MON—Racinc: 
9 TUES—Racinc: Leicester. 


National Pony Society 
Hall) opens. RaciInG: 


A. Cup, 
Manchester. 


Leicester. 


10 WED—Racrnc: National Hunt (Cheltenham); 
Co. Down (Downpatrick). 


11 THURS—Racinc: National Hunt (Chelten- 
ham); Co. Down (Downpatrick). 

12 FRI—Racinc: Lingfield Park; 
Park. 


13 SAT—ANGLING: Freshwater Fishing in 
England and Wales ends. FOOTBALL: 
Association : Semi-finals, F.A. Amateur Cup. 
Ractnc: Lingfield Park; Hooton Park; 
Picton and N. Yorkshire. 


Hooton 


15 MON-—Racinc: Wolverhampton. 
16 TUES—Racinc: Wolverhampton; Wye. 


17 WED—Covrsinc: Enniscorthy. 


RACING: 
Newbury ; Metropolitan (Baldoyle). 


18 THURS—Racinc: Newbury; Chelmsford ; 
Metropolitan (Baldoyle). 


19 FRI—Racinc: Hurst Park ; Haydock Park; 
Monmouth ; Banbury Hunt. 


20 SAT—FoorpaLL: Association: F.A. League 
v. Scottish League (Glasgow). Ractnc: Hurst 
Park ; Haydock Park ; Monmouth. 


22 MON—Racinc: Lincoln; Colwall Park. 


23 TUES—Racinc: Lincoln; Hawthorn Hill; 
Kilmallock ; Sedgefield. 


24 WED—Racinc: Lincoln, 


Handicap ; Chepstow ; Sedgefield ; 
Hill. 


25 THURS—Racinc: 
Spring Cup ; Croom. 


26 FRI-—Racinc : 
Steeplechase. 


27 SAT—FoortBaLL: Association : 
F.A. Cup. Racine: Liverpool. 


29 MON—RacINc : 
30 TUES—Racinc: Nottingham. 


31 WED—Couvrsinc : 
Club. Racine: 


Lincolnshire 
Hawthorn 


Liverpool, Liverpool 
Liverpool, Grand National 


Semi-finals, 


Shirley ; Nottingham. 


Hitchin and _ District 
Leicester. 


Send your Business on the 


Lincolnshire and Grand National to 


CHARLES VILLIERS CHAPMAN 


TURF COMMISSIONER. 


Member of the Leading London Sporting Clubs. 


O LIMIT whatsoever on Doubles, Trebles, and Accumulators. 


Full Market Prices Guaranteed. 


Lost Wires Paid in Full. 


Write to-day for my illustrated Book of Rules and learn something of the firm with whom it will pay 
you to do your business. 


24-26, MADDOX STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘‘Repayable, London.” 


Telephones: 890 Mayfair (10 Lines), 
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OWNERS OF HORSES AND DOGS WHO DESIRE 


VETERINARY HINTS 


should read the ‘‘Sporting Chronicle.’ The 
services of one of the most famous Veterinary 
Surgeons in the country have been retained to 
furnish information or assistance on any points 
connected with race-horses, greyhounds, or 


even pet dogs. UseD rue ROYAL STABLES 
Replies will appear in each Saturday’ s issue VARY BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 


of the “Sporting Chronicle,’ and questions “i SY FOREIGN ARMIES, de, &c. 
should be received not later than first post on ek better than the Saddle Soap made by 


Wednesdays, addressed ‘‘Editor, The Sporting Brecknel & C2 Ha’ market London. /f your groom 
Chronicle, Manchester,” the envelope being treats it, es the Soap according to dir- 


property, 
endorsed *‘‘ Veterinary Query.” ection ttehurness will a always look well,” THE FIELD 
This is free to all readers of the “Sporting Chronicle.” 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON © 5S.W. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


ut the CLEMAK side f, OTE how carefully the 
Safest. Safe ety others. IN CLEMAM the 


razor offered at a guinea , perfection of every detail— 
You will then see it is the the beautiful finish, Look 
at the blade—feel its keen 
equal of the other razor— Pe cutting edge—no other blade 
and cost you 16/- less, could shave your beard more 
Then why pay a guinea ? Shaves Easiest. No dull blades, easily than that. 

Clemak Razor and Seven 


Blades 


New Model Set with Twelve 
Blades 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 


ping Machine, Velvet 

Hide Strop with Clemak 

and Twelve Blades .. 10/6 
OF ALL STORES, 


‘Made as well and shaves as well as any CUTLERS, ETC., 
Guinea Razor.” or post free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London 3 


Messrs. W. Plant & Co., Market Street, Sydney, Sole Australasian Agents 


OF REAL USE TO THE RACING MAN! 
The Sporting Chronicle 


HORSES TRAINING 


FOR 1915. 
TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


ONTAINS all that is “worth while’ in Turf matters. Over three hundred 

pages. Invaluable to all who study “form.’’ The finest reference in a 

Turf argument. Glance down the columns of contents and then think if 
———-you could get as much information at the same price elsewhere! 


NOW ON SALE 6 d. Post free 84. from the Sporting Chronicle Office, 


ithy Grove, Manchester. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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The Table Wa 
\ of the 


Are you Drinking 
German Waters ? 


APOLLINARIS 

comes from GERMANY. 
PERRIER 

comes from FRANCE. 


British and French Fleets on the 

seas, Perrier Water is_ being 
shipped to every part of the world 
in safety. 


Tes to the iron grip ‘of the 


Perrier stands as the great representative of 
France against a host of Waters from Germany. 
Most people drank Perrier before the War—every- 
body does now. 


Perrier is the perfection of drinking-water. It 
has been defined as the champagne of Table Waters. 
No phrase could more aptly describe its character. 


Be it whisky, brandy, white wines, etc., Perrier 
imparts its delicacy and life to whatever it is mixed 
with. It is delicious simply with a slice of lemon. 


LADIES greatly appreciate the delicacy, fresh- 
ness, and clean taste of Perrier Water. 


London Offices : 45-47, Wigmore Street, W. 


The Battle-Cry of the Allies: 


“Shoulder to Shoulder, in War and Trade.” 


P.C.B.— 14. 
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